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PON: reading this. part of the antient 
hiſtory in French, it was obſerved 3 
ſeveral judicious perſons, that the 
author $ accounts of many things relating to 
civil and military architecture, machines and 
engines of war, Sc. were, (as was unavoid- 
able in deſcribing ſuch thin obſcure; and 
in a manner vnincelligible: He was ſenſible 
of this himſelf} in treating the Orders of 
architecture and the Roman camp; and 
therefore added the Plates of them, without 
' could/not be EHpded;” | 181 
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To remove this Obſcurity, and render 1 


Verſion the more perfect, the editors wete 
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letted in therſeRtion of paintin | 
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The TRANSLATOR to the RrAveR. 
adviſed to have recourie to the ſeveral works 


— &c. I the * in theſe — 
are engraven, and the explanations of them 
extracted in as brief a manner as poſſible; 
which, it is hoped, will not only anſwer the 


purpoſe they were intended for, but throw 


ſuch a ne light into many parts of the 2 

bivgs they rep ph 
ſent are mentioned, as will be equally uſe 
and agreeable to the ater; 


Dr. Richard Mead has been * to 


. 


commnicate an aſtient picture in his 18 


ſeſſion, whit was lately found at Rome 


the ruins of the palace of Auguſtus Czfar, | 


= ſuppoſed; to be painted in his time, a 


nt: from Which, engraven by Mr. Bar 
wr rt the ſame 120 With the original, is i 


being a reverſe of the picture, 8 the 


trown's appearing! in; — left hand of Au- 


guſtus. The reaſon an account of it was 
477 inſerted in the ame place, 18. becauſe the 
original did nat artive from Italy, till this 


volume Was almoſt printed off: And, as, the 


Latin inſcription at the bottom is the beſt 
explanation that can be given of it, it is ne- 


ceſſary to inſert the following tranflation/ of 


it in this 8 or the vic as 0 — 
reader T = uot id ovemiy: of 


HIS 77 22 i F e e od eg; | 

rams bo 27 ths 8 R ern AE? A 
8 . * * 8 
: * — 11 > Fa 
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OY 


The TRANSLATok to the RRA ff! ; 
| « A fragment of an antient painting iti 
„ freſco, found anno 1737, in the ruins of 
„ the palace of Auguſtus Cæſar, in the gar- 
0 dens of Farneſe upon mount Palatine at 

« Rome. It contains fix figures exquiſitely 
c painted in the moſt lively and beautiful 
© colours; by one of which Auguſtus is re- 
ce preſented fitting, and holding out a crown 
* to ſome perſon, whoſe figure is broke off: 
c the reſt repreſent the courtiers attending, 
« amongſt whom are Mæcenas in an azure 
« robe, and behind him M. Agrippa with 
3 <* his right. hand upon the ſhoulder of the 
former; as appears from the reſemblance 
« of theſe figures to their coins and gems. 
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3 H E, treating of the arts and fences 
has carried me much farther than 1 
imagined. I have repented more 
3 once my having embarked in an under- 
taking, which required a great variety of 
knowledge,. and that too in no common de- 
gree of perfection, to give a juſt, preciſe, 
and entire idea of the ſeveral ſubjects to which 

it extends. I ſoon diſcovered how unequal I 
was to the taſk, and have endeavoured to ſup- 

y my oy defects, by making the beſt uſe 
could of the labours of ſuch as are moſt 
expert in each art, that I might not loſe my- 
elf in ways, of which ſome were little 
familiar, and others entirely unknown, to 
ae. 


1 


i faw with — | joy the 1 ** 
of my * not that I might abandon 
myſelf 


* 


To the READER. 


myſelf to a ſoft and trivial inertion, incon- 

| fiſtent with an honeſt man, and ſell more ſo 
and repoſe, which ine admit me to devote 

the few days I have yet to live, ſolely to the 
ſtudies and exerciſes negeſſary to prepare me 

5 that laſt moment, which is to determine 

e fer evermore. I imagined; that, 

after aviny both more thin alt years 

for others, I might be permitted to take 
pains for the _—_ only for myſelf, and to 

. renounce pe e ſtudyo fp 
which may-p e uxtloeſt 


_ ſtrongly inclined to make a choice tha 
ared'{o fuitable, ah Altijoft 1 ne 5 
A dri ora en f Rf 4 
However, the deſire of bie Publ, 
which I could not be i ignorant, gave me W.4 
pauſe 54s bead. T gd ink 
17 —— for myſelf, "no — — 2 
.own inclination for tlie rule f my conduct 
I conſulted ſeparately ſeveral Jeatneq and wite 
friends, who all condemned me to undertake 
the Roman hiſtory: I mean that of the Re- 
ublie. 80 unexpected a ynifortiiſty of 1 = | 


iments ſurprized me, and mage it no long 


deu for me to cr fy with advice, = of 
I confidered as an xffure A. the W 
of God in regard to me. 5 ; 


* . 
—— — 
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I ſhall begin this new work, as ſoon as 1 
wy 8 the other, which 1 wine! | 


88 * 1 2725898 N 0 err 


3011 
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not capable 22 ee the foul. I was 


io, 


1 

. K 
+. 
3 
ho 


To the R E A DE 

to do Ampeg F. At 3 Mears 
of age I have no time to loſe; not that I flat. 
ter myſelf with ng able,.to compleat it, 
- though I ſhall, apply 2 to it as much ag 
1 | ny: th and health will admit. Having 

only 2 my firſt hiſtory, in diſcharge 
of the function, to which I conceived. God 
had called me; that of beginning to form 
the hearts of youth, to give them the firſt 
tincture of virtue by the examples of the 
great men of the —— world, and to lay 
thoſe firſt 3 for conducting them on 
to more ſolid virtue; I find myſelf more than 
ever obliged to have the ſame views in the 
hiſtory I am about to undertake. I ſhall en- 
deavour not to forget, that God, in taking 
me off in the courſe of my work (for that I 
ought to expect) will not examine whether 
it be well or ill wrote, or received with, or 
without applauſe; but whether I compoſed it 
ſolely to pleaſe him, and render ſome ſervice 
to mankind. That thought will only aug- 
ment my ardor and. zeal, when I reflect 
for whom I take pains ; and engage me to 
make new efforts, in order to anſwer the ex- 
pectation of the public, improving as much 
as J can, from the good advice that has 
been kindly given me, in regard to my firſt 
hiſtory. 


I have only to add, that I ſhould be much 
to 1 , if I expected no other reward 


| if This - hey of the Roman republic is tranſlated into 
3 Engliſh. | 
; for 


| 5 | | | 

_ 7 Y- * 2 > 

To the R E A DE R. 
O0 . 


for my long and laberious application, than 


the praiſes of this world. And yet who can 


flatter himſelf with being ſufficiently upon 
his guard againſt ſo grateful an illuſion? The 


labours of the pagans had no other view; and 
it is accordingly written of them: Receperunt 


mercedem fuam'; Vani vanam, adds one of the 
fathers, They baue received their: reward, as 


vain as themfelves. I ought-much rather to 


1 propoſe to myſelf the example of that ſer- 


vant, who employs the whole induſtry: and 


6 
8 


2 
7 
1 
I» 
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4 
2 
od 
wy 
ey 
8. 
1 
9 
be 
Es 


® 


A 
my” 


— in making the beſt uſe he can of 


e few talents his maſter has confided to. 


him; in order to hear like him at the laſt 
day theſe words of conſolation, far ſu 
- Mat. xxv. all human 


ior to 


praiſes: Well done thou good and 


faithful ſervant, thou haſt been faithful over 


a few things; I will mute the ruler over many 
things; enter thou into the joy 'of | thy Lord. 
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| ANTIENT HISTORY, Ve: 


CO ͤ —ſ—)— — — 
: 8 Of ARTS and 8 CIENC ES. 
3 Hew 0 #7 invention EY arts and [dence 3 been 
. m o mankind. 1# I to be attributed to Ged. 
: HE biftoty. of arts and ſciences, and of 
i the perſons, who have moſt eminently 
| _ diſtinguiſhed themſelves by them, to ſpeak 
properly, is the, hiſtory of human wit, which in | 
_- Home ſenſe does not give place to. that of princes 
and heroes, whom common opinion places in the 
I higheſt degree of elevation and glory. I do not in- 
tend, by ſpeaking in this manner, to ſtrike at the 
i lifference of rank and condition, nor to confound 
por level the order, which God himſelf has inſtituted 
ſamongſt men. He has placed princes, kings, and 
Fulers of ſtates over our heads, with whom he has 
3 | Ko his authority; and after them generals of 
 Eirmies, miniſters, magiſtrates, and all thoſe with 
bon the ſovereign divides the cares of government. 
| Fhe honours paid them, and the pre-eminence 
They poſſeſs, are no uſurpation on their ſide. It is 
Vor. I, 1 B | che 


| 
| 
| 
1 
| 
| 
© 
| 
. 
| 


= 8 ; ; 0 


INTRODUCTION. 


the divine providence itſelf, that has aſſigned chem 
their high ſtations, and demands ſubmiſſion, obe- 
dience, and reſpect for thoſe that fit in its place. 
But there is alſo another order of things, and, if I 
may be permitted to ſay ſo, another diſpoſition of 
the ſame providence, which, without regard to the 
firſt kind of greatneſs I have mentioned, eſtabliſhes 
a quite different ſpecies of Eminence, in which diſtinc- 


tion ariſes neither from birth, riches, authority, nor 


elevation of place; but from merit and knowledge 
alone. It is the ſame providence, that regulates 
rank alſo of this kind, by the free and entirely 
voluntary diſpenſation of che talents of the mind, 
which it diſtributes in what proportion, and to 
whom it pleaſes, without any regard to quality and 


nobility of perſon. It forms, from the aſſemblage 
of the learned of all kinds, a new ſpecies of em- 
pire, infinitely more extenſive than all others, 
which takes in all ages and nations, without re- 


gard to ape, ſex, condition, or climate. Here the 
plebeian finds himſelf upon the level with the noble- 


man, the ſubject wich the . way,, often his 
8 ſuperior. ba | 


The principal law and juſteſt file to deſerving 


ſolid praiſes in this empire of literature, is, that 


every member of it be contented with his own place; 
that he be void of all envy for the glory of others; 


that he looks upon them as his collegues, deſtined | 


as well as himſelf, by providence, to enrich ſociety, | 
and become its benefactors ; and that he remem- | 
bers, with graritude, from whom he holds his 
talents, and for what ends they have'been conferred | 
upon him. For, indeed, how can thoſe, who di- 
ſtinguiſh themſelves moſt amongſt the learned, be- 
lieve, that they have that extent of memory, facility | 
of comprehending, induſtry to invent and make 
diſcoveries; that beauty, vivacity, and penetration f 
of mind from themſelves; and, if they poſſeſs all | 
thele advantages from ſomething exterior, how * | 
| they 


they aſſume any vanity from them? But can they 


lieve they may uſe them at their own pleaſure, 
and ſeek, in the application they make of them, only 
their own glory and reputation ? As providence 


places kings upon their thrones ſolely for the good 


of their people, it diſtributes alſo the different 
talents of the mind ſolely for the benefit of the 
public. But in the ſame manner as we ſometimes 
Fes in ſtates uſurpers, and tyrants, who, to exält 
themſelves alone, oppreſs all others; there may 
alſo ariſe amongſt the learned, if I may be allowed 
to fay ſo, a kind of tyranny of the mind, which 


' conſiſts in regarding the ſucceſſes of others with an 


evil eye; in being offended at their reputation; in 
leſſening their merit; in eſteeming only one's ſelf, 
and in affecting to reign alone: A hateful defect, 
and very diſhonourable to learning. The ſolid glory 


of the empire of” learning in the preſent.queſtion, I 


cannot repeat it too often,. is not to labour for one's 


ſelf, but for mankind; and this, I am ſo bold to 
ſay, is what places it exceedingly above all the otlier 


empires of the world. . _ Mo Opn”. 

The victories which take up the greateſt part of 
hiſtory, and attra& admiration the moſt, have gene- 
rally no other effects, but the deſolation of coun- 
tries, the deſtruction of cities, and the ſlaughter of 
men. Thoſe ſo much boaſted heroes of antiquity, 


have they made a ſingle man the better? Have 


they made many men happy? And if, by the found- 


ing of ſtates and empires, they have procured po- 
ſterity ſome advantage, how dearly have they made 


their cotemporaries pay for it, by the rivers of blood 


they have ſhed? Thoſe very advantages are con- 


fined to certain places, and have a certain duration. 
Of what utility to us, at this day, are either Nim- 
rod, Cyrus, or Alexander? All thoſe great names, 


all thoſe victories, which have aſtoniſhed mankirid 


from time to time; thoſe princes and conquerors, 


with all their magnificence and vaſt deſigns, are 


Þ 2 | teturned 


o 


1 


their application and induſtry, The 


ſatisfy all the neceſſities of life. 


ANTRODUCTION. 
returned into nothing with regard to us; they are 


diſperſed like vapours, and are vaniſhed like phan- | 


* 


toms. 
But the inventors of acta and ſciences have laboured 
for all ages of the world. We till enjoy the fruits of 
152 provided, 
at a great diſtance, for all our occaſions. They have 
rocured for us all the con veniencies of life. They 
ave converted all nature to our uſes. They have 
reduced the moſt indocile matter to our ſervice. 
They have taught us to extract from the bowels of 
the earth, and e even from the deeps of the ſea, the 


moſt precious riches; and, what is infinitely more 
eſtimable, they have opened. to us the treaſures of 
all the ſciences, and have 
the moſt ſublime, the K. uſeful; and the moft 

put into our 
whatever is 
moſt proper to adorn the mind, to direct pur man- 
ners, and to form good citizens, good magiſtrates, 


uided us to knowledge 


worthy of our nature. They ! 
hands, and placed before our 


and good princes. 
Theſe are part of the benefits we have received 
from thoſe Who have invented and brought arts 


and ſciences to perfection. The better to know 
their value, let us tranſport ourſelves in imagina- 


tion back to the infancy of the world, and thoſe 
groſs ages, when man, condemned to eat his bread 
by the ſweat of his brow, was without aids and in- 


ſtruments, and obliged however to cultivate the 


earth, that he might extract nouriſhment from it; 
to erect himſelf huts and roofs for his ſecurity; to 
provide cloathing for his defence againſt the Froſts 
and rains; and, in a word, to find out the means to 
What labours, 
what difficulties, what diſquiets | All which are 
ſpared us. 

Me do not ſufficientiy conſider the oblitentivis 


we are under to thoſe equally induftrious and labo- 
rious men, who made the firſt eſſays in arts, and 
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applied themſelves in thoſe uſeful but elaborate re- 
ſearches. That we are commodiouſly houſed, that 

we are cloathed, that we have cities, walls, habita- 
tions, temples ; to their induſtry and labour we are 

* indebted for them all. It is by their aid our hands 

& cultivate the fields, build houſes, make ſtuffs and 


VC habits, work in braſs. and iron; and, to make a 
* tranſition from the uſeful to the agreeable, that we 
e. ulſe the pencil, handle the chiſſel and graver, and 


touch inſtruments of muſic; theſe are ſolid and per- 

manent advantages and emoluments, which have 

always been increaſing from their origin; which 
extend to all ages and nations, and to all mankind 8 13 
in particular; which will perpetuate themſelves 

throughout all times, and continue to the end of 

the world. Have all the conquerors together done 

any thing, that can be imagined parallel with ſuch 

ſervices? All our admiration, however, turns gene- 

rally on the ſide of theſe heroes in blood, whilſt we 

is ws take notice of what we owe to the inventors 

OI arts. | 1 


But we muſt go farther back, and render the juſt 
7 homage of praiſe and acknowledgment to him, who 


alone has been, and was capable of being, their 

author, This is a truth confeſſed by the Pagans 
themſelves; and Cicero atteſts moſt expreſsly, that 
men have all the conveniencies of life from God Lib. 3. De 


alone: Omnes mortales fic habent, externas commo- nag —_ 


5 aa a ine aber. 
3 NZ _ Pliny the naturaliſt explains himſelf ſtill in a 
Fu 0 ſtronger manner, where he ſpeaks of the wonderful 


effects of ſimples and herbs in regard to diſtempers; 
and the ſame principle may be applied to a thouſand 
other effects, which. ſeem more aſtoniſhing than 
thoſe.“ It is, ſays he, to underſtand very ill the 


ons 1 Que fi quis ullo forte ab homine excogitari potuiſſe credit, in- 
bo- 4 4 eorum munera' intelligit=—Quod certe caſu repertum quis 
- FF dubitet? Hic ergo caſus, hic eſt ille, qui plurima in vita invenit 
ind Deus. Hoc habet nomen, per quem intelligitur eadem & parens / 
lied verum omnium & magiſtra natura. Plin. | 1 4 
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Fe gifts of the divinity, and to repay them with 
„ 1ngratitude, to believe them capable of bein 
* invented by man, It is true, chance ſeems 
* to have given birth to theſe diſcoveries; but 
e that chance is God himſelf; by which name, 
« as well as by that of Nature, we are to under- 
_ « ſtand him alone, Who is the great Fr of all 
« things.” _. | 
In effect, how little ſoever we reflect upon the 
relation and proportion which appears, for inſtance, 
between the works of gold, ſilver, iron, braſs, 
lead, and the rude maſs as it lies hid in the earth, 
of which they are formed; between linen cloth, 
whether fine and thin, or coarſe and ſtrong, and F 
flax and hemp; between ſtuffs of all ſorts, and the 
fleece of ſheep; between the gloſſy beauty of wrought 
filks, and the deformity of an hideous inſect: we 
ought to aſſure ourſelves, that man, abandoned to 
his own n faculties, could never have been able | 
to make fuch happy diſcoveries. It is true, as 
Pliny has obſerved, that chance has ſeemed to give 
birth to moſt inventions: But who does not ſee, 
that God, to put our gratitude to trial, takes plea- 
ſure to conceal himſelf under thoſe fortuitous events, 
as under ſo many veils, through which our reaſon, | 
whenever ſo little enlightened by faith, traces with | 
eaſe the beneficent hand, which confers ſo many 
gifts upon us? 
The divine providence ſhews itſelf no leſs in 
many modern diſcoveries, which now appear to us 
exceedingly eaſy; and however eſcaped, during 
all preceding ages, the knowledge and inquiries 
of the many perſons, always intent upon the 
ſtudy and perfection of arts; till it pleaſed God 
to open their eyes, and to thew them what they did 
not. 1 

In this number may be reckoned both wind ad 
water mills, fo commodious for. the uſes of life, 
which however are not "Yy antient. The antients 
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| & engraved upon copper. Whence was it, that they 


never reflected, that, by impreſſing upon paper 
2 what they had engraved, they might write that in 


a moment, which they had been ſo long in cutting 


with a tool? It is, notwithſtanding, only about 
three hundred years fince the art of printing books 
has been diſcovered. The ſame may be ſaid of 
gunpowder, of which our antient conquerors were 
in great want, and which would have very much 
abridged the length of their fieges. The compaſs, 
that is to ſay, the needle' touched with the load- 
ſtone, ſuſpended upon an axis, is of ſuch wonder- 
ful uſe, that to it alone we ſtand indebted for the 
knowledge of the new world, and all the people of 
the earth are united by commerce. How came it, 
that mankind, who knew all the other properties 
of the loadſtone, were ſo long without diſcovering 
one of ſuch great importance? | | 
We may conclude in the ſame manner, I think, 
not only in regard to the incredible difficulty of 
ſome diſcoveries, which do not offer themſelves by 
any outward appearances, and are, however, almoſt 
as old as the world ; but from the extreme facility 
of other inventions, which ſeem to guide us to 
them, and yet have not been diſcovered till after 
many ages; that both the one and the other are 
abſolutely diſpoſed by the direction of a ſuperior 
Being, which governs the univerſe with infinite 
wiſdom and power. e 
We are indeed ignorant of the reaſons, which 
have induced God to obſerve a different conduct in 
the manifeſtation of theſe myſteries of nature, at 
leaſt in a great meaſure; but that conduct is, how 
ever, no leſs to be revered. What he ſuffers us 
ſometimes to ſee of it, ought to inſtruct us in re- 
ſpect to all the reſt. Chriſtopher Columbus con- 
ceives the deſign to go in ſearch of new worlds. 
He addreſſes himſelf, for that end, to ſeveral 
princes, who look upon his enterprize as madneſs, 
e ry l £4 and 
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ſuch inflexible conftancy, but God alone, who had 
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andi it ſeemed ſuch in effect. But he had within 
him, with regard to this enterprize, an inherent 
impulſe,” an ardent and continual deſire, which 
rendered him paſſionate, reſtleſs, and invincible to | 
All Gbſtacles and remonſtrances. Who was it, that 
jüntſpired him with this bold deſign, and gave him 


reſol ved from all eternity to enlighten the people of 
that new world with the lights of the goſpel? The 
- Invention of the compaſs was the occaſion of it. 

Providence had aſſigned a preciſe time for this great 

eyent. The 3 could neither be advanced 

nor retarded. Hence it was that this diſcovery had 
been ſo long deferred, and was afterwards fo fud- 
den and fo courageouſſy executed. 

After theſe obſervations, which 1 thought ER 
to many of my readers, I ſhall proceed to my ſub- 
ject. I ſhall divide all that relates to the arts and 
ſciences into three books. In the firſt I ſhall treat 
of agriculture, commerce, architecture, ſculpture, 

painting, and muſic. In the ſecond, I ſhall treat 
of the. art W and what regards the raiſing 
and maintaining troops, battles, and ſiosges, both 
by fea and land. In the laſt book, with which my 
wth will conclude, I ſhall run over the arts and 
ſciences,” that have moſt relation to the mind: 
Grammar, poetry, hiſtory, rhetoric, and philo- 
- fophy, with all the branches that either depend . 
0 have any relation to them. 
I mut obſerve beforchand, with the ſathe fre- 
450 J have profeſſed hitherto, that I undertake to 
treat a ſubject of which many parts are almoſt en- 
tirely unknown to me. For this reafon, I ſhall 
have occaſion for new indulgence. I demand per- 
miſſion therefore” to make uſe freely, as I have 
always done, (and am now reduced to do more 
ain ever) of all the helps I ſhall meet with in my 1 
way. I hall hazard loſing the glory of being an 
waer and i inventor: * 1 in gy: renounce it, 
provided 
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parte I have that of pleaſing my readers, and of 
any way uſeful to them. 

tion cf not be expected here, though the ſub- 
ject ſeems to imply it. I do not pretend to inſtruct 


the learned; my aim is to make choice of that 


from all che arts, which may beſt ſuit the capa» 
cities of the generality of readers. 5 | 
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OF THE 


ARTS and - SCIENCES 


OF. THE 


[aNCIENTS, Ge. 


CHAPTER I. 
Or AGRICULTURE, 


ARTICLE I. 


Antiquity of agriculture. Its utility. 7. be efteem it 
was in amongſt the antients. How important it is 

to place it in honour, and bow. dangerous to neglect 
the a dN to it. 


head of the arts, which has certainly the ad- 
vantage of all others, as well with regard to 


1 M AY with juſtice 1 agriculture at the 


its antiquity as utility. It may be ſaid to be as an- 


tient as the world, having taken birth in the ter- 
reſtrial Paradiſe itſelf, when Adam, newly come 
forth from the hands of his Creator, ſtill poſſeſſed 
the precious but frail treaſure of his innocence; God, 
having placed him in the garden of delights, com- 
manded him to cultivate it; ut operaretur illum : to 


| freſs and keep it. That culture was not painful and Gen. ii. 150 


laborious, but eaſy and agreeable ; 3 it was to ſerve 
z him 


— 
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him for amuſement, and to make him contemplate 
in the productions of the earth the wiſdom and li- 


berality of his Maſter. 


The fin of Adam having overthrown this order, 


and drawn upon him the mournful decree, which 


condemned him to eat his bread by the ſweat of his 
brow; God changed his delight into chaſtiſement, 


and ſubjected him to hard labour and toil ; which 


he had never known, had he continued ignorant of 
evil. The earth, become ſtubborn and rebellious 


to his orders, to puniſh his revolt againſt. God, 
brought forth thorns and thiſtles. Violent means 
were neceſſary to compel it to pay him the tribute, of 
which his ingratitude had rendered him unworthy, 


and to force it, by labour, to ſupply him every year 
with the nouriſhment, which before was given him 
freely and without trouble. ap 1 

From hence therefore we are to trace the origin 


of agriculture, which, from the puniſhment it was 


at firſt, is become, by the ſingular goodnefs of God, 
in a manner the mother and nurſe of the human race. 
It is in effect the ſource of ſolid wealth and trea- 


ſures of a real value; which do not depend upon 
the opinion of men; which ſuffice at once to neceſ- 


fity and enjoyment, by which a nation is in no 
want of its neighbours, and often neceſſary to them; 
which make the principal revenue of a ſtate, and 
ſupply the defect of all others, when they happen 


do fail. Though mines of gold and ſilver ſnould 
de exhauſted, and the ſpecies made of them ioſt ; 


though pearls and diamonds ſhould remain hid in 
the womb of the earth and ſea; though commerce 
with ſtrangers ſhould be prohibited; though all arts, 
which have no other object than embelliſhment and 
ſplendor, ſhould be aboliſhed ; the fertility of the 
earth alone would afford an abundant ſupply for 


the accaſions of the public, and furniſh ſubſiſtence 
both for the people, and armies to defend it. 
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OF AGRICULTURE. | 
We ought not to be ſurprized therefore, that 
agriculture was in ſo much honour amongft the 
antients ; it ought rather to ſeem wonderful that it 
ever ſhould ceaſe to be fo, and that of all profeſ- 
ſions the moſt neceſſary and moſt indiſpenſable 


ſhould have fallen into ſo great contempt. We 


have ſeen in the whole courſe of our hiſtory, that 
the principal attention of the. wiſeſt princes, and 
the moſt able miniſters, was to ſupport and encou- 
rage huſbandry. wh ate INES 

Amongſt the Aſſyrians and Perſians the Satrapæ 


were rewarded, in whoſe governments the lands 
were well cultivated, and thoſe puniſhed who neg- 


lected that part of their duty. Numa Pompilius, 


one of the wiſeſt kings antiquity- mentions, and Dion. Ha- 


who beſt underſtood and diſcharged the duties of 


the ſovereignty, divided the whole territory of Rom. I. 2. 
Rome into different cantons. An exact account P: 335: 


was rendered him of the manner in which they were 


cultivated, and he cauſed the huſbandmen to come 


before him, that he might praiſe and encourage 
thoſe whoſe lands were well manured, and reproach 
others with their want of induſtry, The riches of 
the earth, ſays the hiſtorian, were looked upon as 
the juſteſt and moſt legitimate of all riches, and 
much preferred to the advantages obtained by war, 


13 


which are of no long duration. Ancus Martius, Id. I. 3. 


the fourth king of the Romans, who piqued him- P. 777: 


ſelf upon treading in the ſteps of Numa, next to 
the adoration of the gods, and reverence for reli- 
gion, recommended nothing ſo much to the people, 
as the cultivation of lands, and the breeding of cat- 
tle. The Romans long retained this diſpoſition, 
and * in the latter times, whoever did not diſcharge 
this duty well, drew upon himſelf the animadver- 
e 1 55 


„ Agrum male colere Cenſorium probrum adjudicabatur. 
P lin o ; 18. c. b FS 
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It is known from never. failing experience; that 


the culture of lands, and the breeding of cattle, 


which is a conſequence and neceſſary part of it, has | 
always been a certain and inexhauſtible ſource of 
wealth and abundance, Agriculture was in no 
part of the world in higher conſideration than in 
Egypt, where it was the particular object of go- 
vernment and policy: and no country was ever 
better peopled, richer, or more powerful. The 


ſtrength of a ſtate is not to be computed by ex- 


tent of country, but by the number of its e 
and the utility of their labour. 


It is hard to conceive how ſo ſmall pl tract as the 
land of Promiſe ſhould be able to contain and nou- 


riſh an almoſt innumerable multitude of inhabi- 
tants: this was from the whole country's being cul- 
| 4 tivated with extreme application. 


What hiſtory relates of the opulence of ſeveral 


cities in Sicily, and in particular of the immenſe | 

riches of Syracuſe, of the magnificence of its build- 

ings, of the powerful fleets it fitted out, and the 
numerous armies it had on foot, would appear in- 
credible, if not atteſted by all the antient authors. 
From whence can we believe, that Sicily could 
raiſe wherewith to ſupport ſuch enormous expences, 


if not from the increaſe of their lands, which were 


[ improved with wonderful induſtry? We may judge 
of their application to the culture of land, from 


the care taken by one of the moſt powerful kings 
of Syracuſe, (Hiero II. ) to compoſe a book upon 
that ſubject, in which he gave wiſe advice and ex- 


cellent rules, for ſupporting and augmenting the 
_ © fertility of the country. 


Beſides Hiero, * other princes are mentioned, 
who did not think it unworthy their birth and rank 


to leave poſterity precepts upon agriculture; ſo 
ſenſible were they of its utility and value: Of this 


* He cultura 3 agri precipere principale fuit, etiam apud exteros. 
Plin. 1. 18. c. 3. 
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bum ſua manu ſpargentem ſemen qui miſſi erant convenerunt 


OF AGRI CULTURE. 
number were Attalus, ſirnamed Philometer, king 
of Pergamus, and Archelaus of Cappadocia. I am 


leſs ſurprized, that Plato, Xenophon, Ariſtotle, 


and other philoſophers, who have treated politics 


in particular, have not omitted this article, which 
makes an eſſential part of that ſubjeck. But who 
would expect to ſee a Carthaginian general amongſt 
theſe authors? I mean Mago. He muſt have 
treated this matter with great extent, as his work, 
| which was found at the taking of Carthage, con- 
ſiſted of twenty-eight volumes. So high a value p. sylla- 


was ſet on it, that the ſenate ordered it to be tranſ- 
lated, and one of the principal magiſtrates took 


Punic language into Greek. 


then entirely depraved, and the taſte for the anti- 


ent ſimplicity ſtill continued in a certain degree. 
She remembered with joy and admiration, that in 


antient times her ſenators lived almoſt continually 
in the country; that they cultivated their lands 
with their own hands, without ever deviating into 


nus. 


upon himſelf the care of doing it. Caſſius Diony- varr. de re 
ſius of Utica had before tranſlated it out of the ruſt. l.. 
| . 
Cato, the cenſor, had however | publiſhed his 
books upon the ſame ſubject. For Rome was not 


rapacious and unjuſt deſires of thoſe of other 


men; and that * conſuls and dictators were often 


taken from the plow. In thoſe happy times, 


felf cultivated by the hands of triumphant vic- 
tors, ſeemed to make new efforts, and to pro- 
duce her fruits with greater abundance; that is, 


ſays Pliny, Þ- the earth, glorious in ſeeing her- 


: Fi : n 
* Antiquitùs ab aratro arceſſebantur ut conſules fierent=—_Ati- 


Suos agros ſtudiosè colebant, non alienos cupidè appetebant. Cic. 
pro Roſe. Amer. n. 50. | 

if . nam ergo tantæ ubertatis cauſa erat? Ipſorum tunc ma- 
nibus Imperatorum colebantur agri (ut fas eſt credere) gaudente 
terra vomere laureato, & triumphali aratore: ſive illi eadem cura 
ſemina tractabant, qua bella, eademque diligentia arva diſponebant, 


qua caſtra: five honeſtis manibus omnia lætids proveniunt, quoniam 


& curioſiũs fiunt. Plin. I. 18. c. 3. 
no 
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po Youbt;:betaiiſe thoſe great men, equally 
dle bf handling the plow and their arms, ZH 


h 

aud conquering lands, applied theinſelves, g 
more. —— their labour, and were a " 
dee iwefe@t of it. 5557” 4 1 
And indeed, when a perſon of bee th a il 
Ci 

h 

tl 

F 


FR 


genius, applies himſelf to arts, experience 
mes us, that he does it with-greater ability, force 
2 mind, induſtry, taſte, and: with more inventions, 
new difcoverics, and various experiments; whereas 
20 . man confines” himfelf ſervilely within 
So hi — common road, and to His antient cuſtoms. No- < 
Ain FOpens his eyes, nothing raiſes him above his 2 


s; and after many years of labour he 9 
- continues Kill the ſame, without making any my 
1 in the profeſſion he follows. b 


Thoſe great men I have mentioned, had never 
_ undertaken to write upon agriculture, if they had | I 
not been ſenſible of its importance, which moſt f 
them had perſonally experienced. We know what 
a taſte Cato had for a rural life, and with what ap- 
Phcation he employed himfelf in it. The ex- 
ample of an antient Roman, whoſe farm adjoined 
70 His, was of infinite ſervice to him. (This was 
Manlius Curius Dentatus, who had thriee received 
the honour of triumph.) Cato often went to walk 
in it, and confidering the ſmalhexrent of that land, | 
the poverty and ſimplicity of the houſe, he was 
ſtruck with admlration for that illuſtrious perſon, 
Who, when he became the greateſt of the Romans, 
baving conquered the tnt warlike nations, and 
driven Pyrrhus out of Italy, cultivated this lic 
Aland with his own hands, and, after fo many tri- 
umphs, Anbabiced. ſo wretched; a | houſe. I i 
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here, * ſaid he to himſelf, that the ambaſſadors of 

the Samnites found him by his fire-fide, boiling. 

roots, and received this wiſe anſwer from him, 

after having offered him a great ſum of money: 

8 That gold was a thing of ſmall value to one who 
could be ſatisfied with ſuch a dinner; and that, for 
his part, he thought it more glorious to conquer 
thoſe who had that gold, than to poſſeſs it himſelf. 

4 Full of theſe thoughts, Cato returned home, and 
1 
S 


LT OT” WEST TP 


making an eſtimate of his houſe, lands, ſlaves, and 
expences, he applied himſelf to huſbandry with 
more ardor, and -retrenched all needleſs ſuper- 
fluity. ; | 425 2 IN; * ö | 
Though very young at that time, he was the 
admiration of all that knew him. Valerius Flaccus, 
one of the moſt noble and moſt powerful perſons 
of Rome, had lands contiguous to Cato's ſmall 
farm. He there often heard his ſlaves ſpeak of his 
neighbour's manner of living, and of his labour in 
the field. He was told, that in the morning he 
uſed to go to the ſmall cities in the neighbourhood, 4 
to plead and defend the cauſes of thoſe, who ap- 
plied to him for that purpoſe. That from thence © 
he returned into the field, where throwing a mean 
coat over his ſhoulders in winter, and almoſt naked 
in fummer, he worked with his ſervants, and after 
they had done, he fate down with them at table, 
and eat the ſame bread, and drank the + ſame 
WINE, . 3 
We ſee by theſe examples how far the antient 
Romans carried the love of ſimplicity, poverty, 


Curio ad focum ſedenti magnum auri pondus Samnites cum 
attuliſſent repudiati ab eo ſunt. Non enim aurum habere præclarum 
ibi dideri dixit, ſed iis qui haberent aurum imperare. Cicero makes 
Cato himſelf ſpeak thus, in his book upon old age, n. 55. a 

Þ+ This puts me in mind of a fine ſaying of Fliny the younger s, who 
gave his freedmen the ſame wine be drank himſelf. When ſomebody 
reprejented that this muſt be very chargegble to him: No, ſaid he ; my 
reedmen don't drink the ſame wine I drink, but I the ſame they do. 
Quia feilicer liberti mei non idem quod ego bibunt, ſed idem ego 
quod liberti. Plin. I. 2. Epiſt. 6. * | 
Vor. ; C and 
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var. I. 3. and labour. I read with ſingular pleaſure the tart 


« *. es 


and ſenſible reproaches, which a Roman, ſenator 


makes to the augur Appius Claudius, upon the 


magnificence of his country- houſes, by comparing 
them to the farm where they then were. Here, 
«. ſaid he, we ſee neither painting, ſtatues, carving, 
% nor moſaic work; but, to make us amends, we 
<« have all that is neceſſary to the cultivation of 
<« lands, the dreſſing of vines, and the feeding of 
„ cattle. In your houſe every thing ſhines with 
“ gold, ſilver, and marble; but there is no ſign 
„ of arable lands or vineyards. We find there 
< neither ox, nor cow, nor ſheep. There is neither 
„ hay in cocks, vintage in the cellars, nor harveſt 
<« in the barn, Can this be called a farm? In what 


1 Jos does it reſemble that of your grandfather, and 
<< great-grandfather ?” oY 


After luxury was introduced to this height 
amongſt the Romans, the lands were far from being 
cultivated, or producing revenues as in antient 
days. * At a time when they were in the hands of 


| Nlaves or abject mercenaries, what could be expected 


from ſuch workmen, who were forced to their la- 
bour only by ill treatment? This was one of the 
great, and moſt imprudent neglects, remarked by 
all the writers upon this ſubject in the latter times: 
becauſe to cultivate lands properly, it is neceſſary 
to take pleaſure and be delighted with the work, 
and for that end to find it for one's intereſt and 
gain to follow it. 88 . 
It is therefore highly important, that the whole 
land of a kingdom ſhould be employed to the beſt 
advantage, which is much more uſeful than to ex- 
tend its limits; in order to this each maſter of a 
family, reſiding in the ſmall towns and villages, 
ſhould have ſome portion of land appropriated to 


* Nunc eadem illa (arva) vincti pedes, damnatæ manus, inſerip i 
vultus exercentij Nos miramur ergaſtulorum non eadem emolu- 
menta eſſe, quæ fuerint Imperatorum. Plin. l. 18. c. 3. 
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OF AGRICUETURE. 
himſelf; whence it would follow, that this field, by 
being his own, would be dearer to him than all 
others, and be cultivated with application; that his 
family would think ſuch employment their intereſt, 
attach themſelves to their farm, ſubſiſt upon it, and 
by that means be kept within the country. When 
the country- people are not in their own eſtates, 
and are only employed for hire, they are very negli- 

ent in their labour, and even work with regret. 
* A lord and land- holder ought to deſire, that their 
lands and eſtates ſhould continue a long time in the 
E 27 ſame family, and that their farmers ſhould ſucceed 
in them from father to ſon; from whence a quite 


SS BAmMDv - UW WU 5 OP 


ſt | different regard for them would ariſe : And what 
2 conduced to the intereſt of particulars, would alſo 
a | | 


promote the general good of the ſtate. 

But when an huſbandman or farmer has acquired 
ht ſome wealth by .their induſtry and application, 
'S which is much to be defired by the landlord for his 


nt 7 own advantage; Þ it is not by this gain, ſays Cicero, 
of the rents laid on them are to be meaſured, but by 
ed the lands themſelves, they turn ſo much to their 


account; the produce of which ought to be equit- 
ably eſtimated and examined into, for aſcertaining 
what new impoſition of rents they will bear. For 
to rack-rent and oppreſs thoſe who have applied 
themſelves well to their buſineſs, only becauſe they 
have done ſo, is to puniſh, and indeed to aboliſh, 
induſtry ; whereas, in all well regulated ſtates, it has 
always been thought neceſſary to animate it by 
emulation and reward. 

One reaſon of the ſmall produce of the lands, is, 
becauſe agriculture is not looked upon as an art 

* Lucium Voluſium aſſeverantem audivi, patris familias fæliciſ- 
ſimum fundum eſſe, qui colonos indigenas haberet, & tanquam in 


paterna poſſeſſione notois, jam inde a cunabulis longa familiaritate 
retineret. Colum. |. 1. c. 7. N 


F Cum Aratori aliquod onus imponitur, non omnes, ſi quæ ſunt 
præterea, facultates ſed arationis ipſius vis ac ratio conſideranda eſt, 


quid ea ſuſtinere, quid pati, quid efficere poſſit ac debeat. Cic. Verr. 
de. frum. n. 199. 
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that requires ſtudy, reflections, and rules: every 
one abandons himſelf to his own taſte and method, 
whilſt no-body thinks of making a ſerious ſcrutiny 
into them, of trying experiments, and“ of uniting 
precepts with experience. The. antients did not 


I. 1. c. 1. think in this manner. They judged three things 


ledge of the application of them. To theſe three 
heads a fourth may be added, which the antients 


for, from doing wrong, we often learn to do 


neceſſary to ſucceſs in agriculture. The will: this 
employment ſhould be loved, deſired, and delighted 
in,, and followed in conſequence out of pleaſure. *' 
The power : it is requiſite, to be in a condition to 
make the neceſſary expences for the breeding and 
fattening of cattle and fowl of all ſorts, for labour, 
and for whatever is neceſſary to the manuring and 
improving of lands; and this is what moſt of our 
huſbandmen want. The ill: it is neceſſary to have 
ſtudied maturely all that relates to the cultivation 
of lands, without which the two firſt things are not 
only ineffectual, but occaſion great loſſes to the J 
maſter of a family, who has the affliction to ſee, 
that the produce of the land is far from anſwer- | 
ing the expences he has been at, or the hopes he had 
conceived from them; becauſe thoſe expences have 
been laid out without diſcretion, and without know- ' 


had not forgot, that is, + experience, which preſides : 
in all arts, is infinitely above precepts, and makes 
even the faults we have committed our advantage: 


right. L 
* was in quite A eſteem with the [ 
antients, to what it is with us: which is evident 
from the multitude and quality of the writers upon 
this ſubject. Varro cites to the number of fifty 


* Debemus & imitari alios, & aliter ut faciamus quadam expe- 
rientia tentare. Varro. I. 1. c. 18. 9 

+ Uſus & experientia dominantur in artibus, neque eſt ulla diſci- 
plina in qua non peccando diſcatur. Nam ubi quid perperam ad- 
miniſtratum ceſſerit improſperè, vitatur quod fefellerat, illuminat- 5 
que rectam viam docentis magiſterium. Colum. ibid. 4 
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amongſt the Greeks only. 
himſelf, and Columella after him. The three Latin 
authors, Cato, Varro, and Columella, entered into 
a wonderful detail upon all the parts of agriculture. 
Would it be an ungrateful and barren employment 
to compare their opinions and reflections with the 
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modern practice? 
Columella, who lived in the time of Tiberius, 88 


deplores, in a very varm and eloquent manner, prœem. 
the general contempt into which agriculture was | 1: 


fallen in his time, and the perſuaſion men were 
under, that, to ſucceed in it, there was no occaſion 


for a maſter. ** 1 ſee at Rome, ſaid he, the ſchools 
of philoſophers, rhetoricians, geometricians, 
muſicians, and, what is more aſtoniſhing, of peo- 
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ple ſolely employed, ſome in preparing diſhes 
proper to pique the appetite, and excite glut- 


tony; and others to adorn the head with artificial 
curls, but not one for agriculture *. However, 
the reſt might be well ſpared; and the republic 
flouriſhed long without any of thoſe frivolous 


arts; but it is not poſſible to want that of huſ- 
bandry, becauſe life depends upon it. | 
* Beſides, is there a more honeſt or legal means 


of preſerving, or increaſing, a patrimony? Is the 
© profeſſion of arms of this kind, and the acquiſi- 
tion of ſpoils always dyed with human blood, 


** and amaſſed by the ruin of an infinity of per- 
** ſons? Or is commerce ſo, which, tearing citizens 


away from their native country, expoſes them to 
the fury of the winds and ſeas, and drags them 
into unknown worlds in purſuit of riches ? Or is 
the trade + of money and uſury more laudable, 
odious and fatal as they are, even to thoſe they 
ſeem to relieve? Can any one compare any of 


dine ludicris artibus—olim ſatis fælices fuere futuræque ſunt 


urbes; at fine agricultoribus nec nn mortales, nec ali poſſe 
manifeſtum eſt, 


An foeneratio probabilior ſit etiam his inviſa quibus ſuccurrere 


videtur, 


C 3 „ theſe 


He wrote upon it alſo 
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<< theſe methods with wiſe and innocent agricul- 
< ture, which only the depravity of our manners 
can render contemptible, and, by a neceſſary con- 
te ſequence, almoſt barren and uſeleſs? = 
Many people imagine, that the ſterility of our 
c lands, which are much leſs fertile now than in 
6 times paſt, proceeds from the intemperance of 


e the air, the inclemeney of ſeaſons, or from the 
«alteration of the lands themſelves, that, -weak- 


© ened and exhauſted by long and continual la- 
6 bour, are no longer capable of producing their 
fruits with the ſame vigour and abundance. 
This is a miſtake, ſays Columella: we ought 
not to imagine, that the earth, to whom the au- 
e thor of nature has communicated a perpetual 
«fecundity, is liable to barrenneſs, as to a kind 
of diſeaſe. After its having received from its 
t mafter a divine and immortal youth, which has 


£5: occaſioned its being called the common mother 


„ of all things, becauſe it always has brought 
„ forth, and ever will bring forth from its womb, 
whatever ſubſiſts, it is not to be feared, that it 
<« will fall into decay and old age like man. It is | 
neither to the badneſs of the air, nor to length of 
<<; time, that the barrenneſs of our lands is to be 
0 imputd; but ſolely to our own fault and neg- 
ect: we ſhould blame only ourſelves, who aban- | 
„ don thoſe eſtates to our ſlaves, which, in the 
* days of our anceſtors, were cultivated by the 


“ moſt noble and illuſtrious.“ 


This reflection of Columella's ſeems very ſolid, 
and is confirmed by experience. The land of Ca- 
naan (and as much may be ſaid of other countries) 
was very fertile, at the time the people of God | 
took poſſeſſion of it, and had been ſeven hundred 
years inhabited by the Canaanites. From thence 
to the Babyloniſh captivity was almoſt a thouſand |: 


years. In the latter days, there is no mention of * 


its being exhauſted, or worn out by time, without 


ſpeaking 
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ſpeaking of the after-ages. If therefore it has been 
almoſt entirely barren during a long courſe of years, 
as it is ſaid, we ought to conclude with Columella, 
that! it is not from its being exhauſted or grown 
old, but becauſe it is deſerted and neglected. And 
we ought alſo to conclude, that the fertility of ſome 
countries, of which ſo much is ſaid in hiſtory, 
ariſes from the particular attention of the inhabi- 
tants in tilling the land, in cultivating the vines, 
and breeding of cattle: which important article it 
is now expedient to conſider in a particular manner. 


AR TI LE H 


Of tillage. Countries famous amongſt the antients for 
i a er abounding with corn. 


J Shall confine myſelf, in ſpeaking of tillage, to 
what relates. to wheat, as the moſt important 
part of that ſubject. f N 
The countries moſt famous for abounding in Demoſt. 
oy n Thrace, en, Sicily, epo and cont. _ 
Athens brought every year only from Byzantium Fa. in 
four. hundred thouſand medimni of wheat, as De- pg 
moſthenes informs us. The medimnus contained EY 
fix buſhels, and was ſold in his time for no more 
than five drachmas, that is to ſay, for fifty pence 
French. How many other cities and countries did 
Thrace furniſh with corn, and how fertile muſt it 
conſequently have ben??⅛ 
It is not without reaſon that“ Cato the cenſor, 
. whoſe gravity of manners occaſioned him to be ſir- 


Non igitur fatigatione, quemadmodum plurimi crediderunt, 
nec ſenio, ſed noſtra ſcilicet inertia minus benignè nobis arva re- 
ipondent. Colum. I. 2. c. 2. 

Ille M. Cato Sapiens cellam penariam reip. noſtræ, nut ricem 
plebis Romanæ Siciliam nominavit=—Ttaque ad omnes res Sicilia 
provincia ſemper uſi ſumus; ut, quicquid ex ſe poſſet afferre, id non 


apud eos naſci ſed domi noftri conditum putaremus. Cic. Verr. c. 3. 
n. 5. | 
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24 OF AGRICULTURE. 
named the Wiſe, called Sicily the magazine and 
nurſing mother of the Roman people. And, in- 
deed, it was from thence Rome brought almoſt all 
her corn, both for the uſe of the city, and the; ſubſiſ- 
tence of her -armies. We ſee alſo in Livy, that 
n e the Romans with ee of 
corn. [34 
„All the world: knows NOW: ock the land of 
pt watered and enriched by the Nile, Which 
Sext. Au- ſerved it inſtead * of the huſbandman; abounded 
OT with corn. When Auguſtus had reduced it into a 
Roman province, he took particular care of the 
bed and canals of this bene ficent river, which by 
degrees had been clogged with mud, through the 
neglect of the Kings of Egypt, and cauſed: them to 
be cleanſed by the Roman troops, whom he left 
there. From thence came regularly every year 
twenty millions of buſhels of wheat. Without this 
ſupply, the capitol of the world was in danger of 
3 by famine. She ſaw herſelf in this con- 
ition under Auguſtus, for there remained only 
three days proviſion of corn in the city. That 
prince, who was full of tenderneſs for the people, 
© _ had reſolved to poiſon himſelf, if the expected fleets 
did not arrive before the expiration of that time. 
They came, and the preſervation of the people was 
attributed to the good fortune of the prince. We 
ſhall fee, that wiſe precautions were afterwards taken 
to avoid the like danger for the future. 
Plin. l 18. Africa did not give place to Egypt in point of 
125 fertility. In one of its countries, one buſhel of 
wheat ſown has been obſerved to produce an hun- 
dred and fifty. From a ſingle grain almoſt four 
hundred ears would ſometimes. ſpring up, as we 
find by letters to Auguſtus and Nero, from thoſe 
who governed Africa under them. This was no 
doubt very uncommon. But the a Pliny, who 


Nihil ibi coloni vice e fungitur Plin, 


bores ZZ ob relates 
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relates theſe facts, aſſures us, that in Bœotia and 
Egypt it was a very common thing for a grain to 


produce'an hundred and fifty ears; and he obſerves, 


upon this occaſion, the attention of the divine pro- 
vidence, which hath ordained, that of all the plants 


that which it had appointed for the nouriſhment of 


man, and in conſequence the moſt b ſhould 


be alſo the moſt fruitful. 

I have ſaid, that Rome at firſt brought ain 
all her corn from Sicily and Sardinia. "In proceſs 
of time, when ſhe had made herſelf miſtreſs of Car- 
thage and Alexandria, Africa and Egypt became 
her "ſtore- houſes. Thoſe cities ſent numerous fleets 


every year, freighted with wheat for the uſe of the 


people, then lords of the univerſe. * And, when the 


| harveſt happened to fail in one of theſe provinces, 


the other came in to its aid, and ſupported the ca- 


corn, in which part of the wealth of Carthage con- 
ſiſted. The city of Leptis only, ſituated in the 


leſſer Syrtis, paid a daily tribute to it of a talent, 


25 


pitol of the world. Corn, by this means, was at Liv. 1. 31. 
a very low price at Rome, and ſometimes ſold for n. 50. 
no mo e than two afſes, or pence, a buſhel. The 1. 1. 35. 
whole coaſt of Africa abounded exceedingly with n. 52- 


that is to ſay, of three thouſand livres. In the war 14.1. 44. 


againſt Philip, the Carthaginian ambaſſadors ſup- n. 6. 


plied the Romans with a million of buſhels of corn, 


Conſtantinople was ſupplied in the ſame manner, 
whey the ſeat. of empire was tranſplanted thither. 
An admirable order was obſerved in both theſe ci- 


ties, for ſubſiſting the immenſe number of people 


and five hundred thouland of barley. Thoſe of 
Maſſiniſſa gave them alſo as much. 


that inhabited them. The emperor Conſtantine Socrat. 1.2. 


cauſed almoſt fourſcore thouſand buſhels of corn, c. 13. 


which came from Alexandria, to be diſtributed 
daily at Conſtantinople; this was for the ſubſiſ- 
tence of fix hundred and forty thouſand men, the 
Roman buſhe! ſerving only eight men. When the 


_ emperor 
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lian. emperor. Septimus Severus died, there was corn in 


il 2 the public magazines for ſeven years, expending 


daily feyenty-five thouſagd buſhels, that is to ſay, 
ö _ bread for ir ace thouſand men. What a pro- 
. 1 . DAR Fhis e againſt, the ane. of Jny future 
£ ars 5 
Beſides theſe 1 RE mentioned, there were ma- 
| * other countries very fruitſul in corn. f 
Cie. in For the Weins of an acre only one Nalin af 
2 2 corn, was required: Medimnum. The medimnus 
Gg. n.v12. conſiſted of fix: buſhels, each of which, contained 
Pin. 1, 18. very near twenty pounds weight of corn. (It is ob- 
OF ſerved, in the Spectacle: de la Mature, that the uſual 
and ſufficient quantity for ſowing an acre is an 
hundred and twenty pounds of corn: which comes 
to the ſame amount.) The higheſt produce of 
An acre was. ten medimni of corn, chat is to ſay, ten 
for one; but the ordinary produce was eight, with 
wc Which: the huſbandmen were well ſatisfied. It is 
from Cicero we have this account; and he muſt 
have known the ſubject very well, as he uſes it 
in the cauſe: of the Sicilians againſt Verres. He 
ſpeaks of the country of the Leontines, which was 
one of the moſt fruitful in Sicily. The higheft 
price of a buſhel of corn amounted to three Seſter- 
Cie. ibid. ces, or ſeven pence half- penny. It was leſs than 
n. 173. that of France by almoſt one fourth. Our Septier 
Contains twelve buſhels, and is often ſold for ten 
livres. By that eſtimate our buſhel is worth ſix- 
ſtteen pence, and ſomething more; that is to ſay, 
; twice the price of the buſhel of the antients, and 
Some Dorfe. 

All that Cicero relates upon th ſubject of corn, 
as to its price, how much of it was neceſſary for 
| Jowing an acre, and what quantity it produced be- 
ing ſown, ought not to be conſidered as an eſta- 
| bliſhed rule; for that might vary confiderably ac- 

cording to foils, countries, and times. 2 
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The antients had different methods of threſhing Plin. 1. 28. 


their corn; they made uſe, for that 9 either 

of fledges armed with points; or of horſes, which 

they made trample upon it, or of flails, with which 

they beat the ſheaves, as is now cuſtomary in many 
e 11 5 

J They alſo uſed various methods for preſerving 


corn a great while, eſpecially by ſhutting it uß 


cloſe in the ear in ſubterranean caverns, which 120 
covered on all ſides with ſtraw, to defend it again 
damps; cloſing the entrance with great care, to 


c. 30. 


27 


prevent the air from getting in. Varro aſſures us, Lib. * 
| re ru 


that corn would keep good in that manner for fifty 
years. 5 


ARTICLE II. 
SE CT 1. 


Cultivation of the vine. Wines celebrated in Greece 
15 | and Italy. 77 
\ \ E may believe, that mankind have been no 
leſs induſtrious in the cultivation of the 
vine, than in that of corn, though they applied 
themſelves to it later. The Scripture informs us, 
that the uſe of wine was not known till after the 


e. 3. 


deluge: Noah began to be an huſbandman, and be Gen. ix. 


Planted à vineyard. It was, no doubt, known be- 
fore, but only in the grape, and not as liquor. 
Noah planted it by order, and diſcovered the uſe 
that might be made of the fruit, by preſſing out 
and preſerving the liquor. He was deceived by 
its ſweetneſs and ſtrength, which he had not expe- 
rienced : And he drank of the wine and was drunken. 
The Pagans transferred the honour of the inven- 
tion of wine to Bacchus, of which they never had 
much knowledge; and what is ſaid of Noah's 

; | drunkenneſs, 


20, 


, Os 2 4 EE 
rr 
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. drunkenneſs, made them conſider Bacchus as the 
god of drunkenneſs and debauch. 

The offspring of Noah, having Giſpitled into 
the ſeveral countries of the world, carried the vine 
with them from place to place, and taught the uſe 
to be made of it. Aſia was the firſt that experienced 
the ſweetneſs of this gift, and ſoon imparted it to 

niad. 1.7, Europe and Africa. We fee in Homer, that in the 
time of the Trojan war, part of the commerce con- 
ited i in the freight of wines. ? 

The wine was kept in hoſe days in * earthen 
Jars, or in the ſkins of beaſts, which cuſtom conti- 
nues to this day in countries where wood is not in 
plenty. It is believed that we are indebted to the 
Gauls, that ſettled on the banks of the Po, for the 
uſeful invention of preſerving our Wine in veſſels of 
wood exactly cloſed, and for retaining it with in 
bounds, notwithſtanding its fermentation and 
ſtrength. From that time the keeping and tranſport- 
ing it became more eaſy, than when it was kept in 
earthen veſſels, which were liable to be broke; or 
in bags of ſkin, apt to unſew, or grow mouldy. 

Odyſſt. Homer mentions a very famous wine of Maronæ 
n, in Thrace, which would bear mixing with twenty 
times as much water. But it was common for the 

natives to drink it unmixed. Nor have authors 

been ſilent upon the exceſſive brutalities, to which 
khat nation were ſubject; © Pliny tells us, that + 
Mucianus, who had been thrice Conſul, being in 

Plin. 1. 14. that country in his own time, had experienced the 
c. 4. truth of what Homer ſays, and ſeen, that in a cer- 
rain meaſure of wine they put fourſcore times as 


wa Natis i in uſum lætitiæ ſcyphis 
. Pugnare Thracum eſt. | 5 
. | | Hor. Od. 27. l. 1. 
rt With boxwls for mirth and joy deſign d 
| To fight befits the Thracihn hind. . 
4 This wvas the celebrated Mucianus, ab bad fo much ſhare i in 
the election of V eſpafian to the empire. : 


much 
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much water; which is four times as much as the 
Grecian poet ſpeaks of. 


The fame author mentions. wines 3 cele- Plin. l. 14. 
brated in Italy, which took their name from Opi- © + 


mius, in whoſe conſulate they were made, which 
were preſerved to his time, that is, almoſt two 
hundred years, and were not to be purchaſed for 
money. A very ſmall quantity of this, mingled 
with other wines, communicated to them, as was 
dee a very ſurprizing ftrength and exquiſite 

avour. How great ſoever the reputation of the 
wines, made in the conſulate of Opimius might 
be, or in that of Anicius, for the latter were tern“ 
cried up, Cicero ſet no ſuch great value upon them; 
and above an hundred years "Before Pliny writes, he 
found them too old to be ſupportable. 

Greece and Italy, which were diſtinguiſhed in 10 
many other reſpects, were partjcutagy io, by the 
exceliency of their wines. 

In Greece, beſides many others, the wines of 
Cyprus, Leſbos, and Chio, were much celebrated. 
Thoſe of Cyprus are in great eſteem to this day. 
+ Horace often mentions thoſe of Leſbos, and re- 
preſents them as very wholeſome and agreeable. But 


Chio carried it from all the other countries, and Athen.1.r. 
eclipſed their reputation ſo much, that the inhabi- P- 26, 3a. 


tants of thar iſland were Ga to be the firſt who 
planted the vine, and taught the uſe of it to other na- 
tions. T All theſe wines were in ſo great eſteem, and 
of ſo high a price, that at Rome, ſo lace as to the in- 


M Atqui ex note ſunt optimæ credo; ; ſed nimia vetuſtas nec 
kabet eam, quam quærimus, ſuavitatem, nec eſt fane jam tolerabilis. 


Cic. in Brut. n. 287. 


+ Hic innocentis pocula Leſbii | 0 
Duces ſub umbra, Od. 7. |. 1. 
Beneath the ſhade you here may dine, 
| And quaff the harmleſs Leſhian wine. 
1 Tanta vino Grzco gratia erat, ut ſingulæ portiones in convictu 
darentur. L. Lucullus puer apud patrem nunquam lautum con- 


vivium vidit, in quo plus ſemel Græcum vinum daretur. Plin. 2x, 
Varro, I. 14. c. 14. 


fancy 


OF AGRICULTURE. 
fancy of Lucullus, in their greateſt entertainments 
they drank only one cup of them at the end of the 
feaſt, Their prevailing qualities were fweetneſs 
and a delicious flavour. e 
Plin. 1.14. Pliny was convinced, that the libations of milk 


22 inſtituted by Romulus, and Numa's prohibition to 


honour the dead by pouring wine upon the funeral 
pile, were proofs that in thoſe days vines were very 
ſcarce in Italy. They increaſed conſiderably in the 
following ages ; and it is very probable, the Ro- 
mans were obliged to the Greeks, whoſe vines were 
in high repute, on that account ; as they were, in 
proceſs of time alſo,” for their taſte for arts and 
ſciences. It was * the wines of Italy, in the times 
of Camillus, that brought the Gauls again thither. 
The charms of that liquor, which was entirely new 
to them, were powerful attractions to induce them 
to quit their country, 5 
I wo thirds of all the places famed for the good- 
neſs of wine were in Italy. + The antient cuſtom of 
that country, which it ſtill retains, was to faſten 
their vines to trees, and eſpecially to the poplar, 


to the tops of which they projected their ſlender 


circling- branches: this had a very fine effect, and 
was a moſt agreeable object to the eye. In ſeveral 
places they made uſe of props as we do. 


Eam gentem (Gallorum) traditur fama, dulcedine frugum, 
maximẽquè vini nova tum voluptate captam, Alpes tranſiſſe. Liv. 
ws | 5 No 33. : | 
| + In Campano agro vites populis nubunt, mariteſque complexæ 
atque per ramos earum procacibus brachiis geniculato curſu ſcan- 
dentes, cacumina æquant. Plin. I. 14. C. 1. 


t From this cuftom three elegant expreſſions in Horace take birth, all 


derived from the ſame metaphor. He ſays, he marries the trees to the 
vines. Epod. 2. ; ren 
Ergo aut adulta vitium propagine 

Altas maritat populos. | . 

He calls the fame trees widowers, auben the vines are no longer faſten- 

e to them. Od. 5. I. 4. Aut vitem viduas'ducit ad arbores. And 

gives the name of batchelors to the trees which never had the wine an- 

need to them: Platanuſque cælebs evincet ulmos. Od. 15. l. 2. 
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The country of Capua alone ſupplied them with 
the Maſſic, Calenian, Formian, Cæcuban, and 
Falernian, ſo much celebrated by Horace. It muſt 
be allowed, that the goodneſs of the ſoil, and the 
happy ſituation of all thoſe places, contributed very 
much to the excellency of theſe wines; but we 
muſt alſo admit, that they owed it more to the 
care and induſtry of the huſbandmen, who applied 
themſelves with the utmoſt attention to the cultiva- 
tion of the vines. The proof of which is, that 
in Pliny's time, which was about an hundred 
years after Horace, the reputation of theſe wines, 
formerly ſo famous, was entirely come to nothing, 
through the negligence and ignorance of the vine- 
dreſſers, who, blinded by the hope of gain, were 
more intent upon having a great quantity, than 
good wine. eee 


31 


Pliny cites ſeveral examples of the extreme dif- Lib. 14. 


ference which cultivation will produce in the ſame © 3 


land. Amongſt others, he tells us of a celebrated 
Grammarian, who lived in the reign of Tiberius 
and Claudius, and purchaſed a vineyard at a ſmall 
price, which had long been neglected by its antient 
maſters. The extraordinary care he took of it, 
and the peculiar manner in which he cultivated it, 
occaſioned a change in a few years, that ſeemed 
little leſs than a prodigy; ad vix credibile miraculum 
perduxit. So wondertul a ſucceſs, in the midft of 
other vineyards, which were almoſt always barren, 
drew upon him the envy of all his neighbours ; 


* Czcubum, & przlo domitam Caleno - 
'Tu bibes uvam: mea nec Falernz 
Temperant vites, neque Formiani 
| Pocula colles. { Od. 20. I. 1. 
Cæcubus and Calenum join | | 
To fill thy bowls with richeſt wine : 
W bumble cups do not produce 
SAN e Formian or Falerman juice. 
_ | Quod jam intercidit incuria colon Cura, culturaque id con- 
tigerat. Exoluit hoc quoque culpa (Vinitorum) copiæ potius quam 
bonitati ſtudentium. Phy. 1. 14. c. 6. EE 


who, 
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Athen. 1.1. 
p- 26. 


Athen. 


I. 10. 
p. 429. 


OF: AGRI CULTURE. 
who, to cover their own ſloth and ae de. 
cuſed him of magic and ſorcery. DA 2: 
Amongſt the vines of Campania, 0 I: IVR 
mentioned, the Falernian was in great vogue. It 
was very ſtrong and rough, and was not to be drank 


till it had been kept ten years: To ſoften that 


roughneſs, and; qualify. its auſterity, they made 
_ uſe of honey, or mingled it with Chio, and by 
that mixture made it excellent. This ought, in my 


opinion, to be aſcribed to the refined and delicate 


taſte of thoſe voluptuous Romans, who, in the 
latter times, ſpared nothing to exalt the pleaſures 


of the table, by whatever was moſt agreeable, and 
moſt capable of gratifying the ſenſes. There were 
other Falernian wines more temperate and, ſoit, but | 


not ſo much eſteemed. 


The antients, who ſo well knew the excalleney 


of wine, were not ignorant-of the dangers attending 


too free an uſe of it. I need not mention the law 


of Zaleucus, by which the E pizephyrian Locrians 


were univerſally forbid the uſe of wine upon pain 
of death, except in caſe of ſickneſs. The inhabi- 


tants of Marſeilles and Melitus  ſhewed more mo- 


deration and indulgence, and contented themſelves. 
with prohibiting it to women. At Rome in the 
early ages, young perſons of liberal condition were 


not permitted to drink wine till the age of thirty; 


but as for the women, the uſe of it was abſolutely 


forbid to them; and the reaſon of that prohibition 


was, becauſe i intemperance of that kind might in- 


duce them to commit the moſt exceſſive crimes. 
Seneca complains bitterly, that this cuſtom was 
almoſt univerſally violated in his times. The F 
weak and delicate complexion of the women, ſays 


Vini uſus olim Romanis fœminis i rotes fuit, ne ſcilicet in ali- 
quod dedecus prolaberentur : quia proximus a libero patre intem- 
oy gradus ad inconceſſam venerem eſſe conſuevit. Val. Max. 

1. c. 1. 

＋ Non minds, pervigilant, non minus, potant; & mero viros 
provocant. 

he, 
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he, is not changed; but their manners are changed, 


and no longer the ſame. They value themſelves 
upon carrying exceſs of wine to as great an height 
as the moſt robuſt men. Like them they paſs 


whole nights at tables, and, with a full glaſs of un- 


mixed wine in their hands, they glory in vying with 


them, and, if they can, in overcomihg them. 


33 


The emperor Domitian paſſed an edict in rela- Sueton. in 


tion to wine, which ſeemed to have a juſt founda- Pomit. 
tion. One year having produced abundance of 


wine, and very little corn, he believed they had 


more occaſion for one than for the other, and there- 


fore decreed, that no more vines ſhould be planted 
in Italy; and that, in the provinces, at leaſt one 


half of the vines ſhould be rooted up. Philoſtra- Philoſt. 
vit. Apol- 


they ſhould all be pulled up, at leaſt in Alia; be- Len. J 6. 


tus expreſſes himſelf, as if the decree ordained, that 


cities of that province, were attributed to wine. All 
Aſia deputed Scopelianus to Rome upon that occa- 


ä 8 5 
cauſe, ſays he, the ſeditions, which aroſe in the 


ſion, who profeſſed eloquence at Smyrna. He 
ſucceeded fo well in his remonſtrances, that he ob- 


tained not only, that vines ſhould continue to be 
cultivated, but that thoſe who neglected to do ſo, 


ſhould be laid under a fine. It is believed, that his Sueton. in 


principal motive for aboliſhing his edict was the r 


diſperſing of papers with two Greek verſes in them, 


ſignifying, that, let him do what he would, there 


would ſtill remain wine enough for the ſacrifice, in 


which an emperor ſhould be the offering. 


I ſeems, however, ſays Mr. Tillemont, that his 


edict ſubſiſted throughout the greateſt part of the 
welt to the reign of. Probus ; that is, almoſt two 
hundred years. That emperor, who after many 
wars had eſtabliſhed a ſolid peace in the empire, 
employed the troops in many different works, uſe- 


ful to the public; to prevent their growing ener- 


| vated through ſloth, and that the foldier might not 


eat his pay without deſerving it, So that as Han- 


* W * nibal 


and makes an exact calculation of the expence and 


times, but it is not ſo in ours, at leaſt in the ge- 
neral opinion. This difference ariſes, perhaps, 


mella, which explains what profit was made of 


ſubject in France, froſts, rains, blights, which are 
To theſe may be added the high price of caſks in 


07 AGRICULTURE 
nibal had formerly planted the whole country. of 
Africa with olive- trees, leſt his ſoldiers, for want b 
of ſomething to do, ſhould form ſeditions; Probus, I 


in like manner, employed his troops in planting 
vines upon the hills of Gaul, Pannonia, Mæſia, 


C 
n 
and in many other countries. He permitted in gene- P 
ral the Gauls, Pannonians, and Spaniards, to have 0 


as many vines as they thought fit; whereas, from 
the time of Domitian, that permiſſion had not been 
granted to any nation of the world. e 


JJ l 
Praduce of the vines in Daly in Columella's time. 


i EFORE I conclude this article upon vines, f 


I cannot omit extracting a paſſage of Colu- 


them in his time. He enters, for this purpole, into 
4 detail, which ſeemed ſufficiently- curious to me, 


produce of E vineyard of feven acres. His deſign 
ts to prove, that the cultivation of vines is more 
beneficial than any other kind of huſbandry, and 
than that of corn itſelf. That might be true in his 


from the various accidents, to which the vine is 


not ſo much to be apprehended in hot countries. 


plentiful years, which ſwallows up the greateſt part 
of the vine- dreſſer's profit; and the cuſtoms, which 
very much diminiſh the price of wines. Even 
amongſt the antients, all were not of Columella's 
opinion. Cato, indeed, gave vines the firſt rank, 
Cato quidem dicit 8 agrum eſſe] ubi vineæ poſſunt eſſe F 
no vino & mul Alii dant primatum bonis pratis—Vinear 
ſunt 7 putent ſumptu fruftum devorare. Varr. de re ruſtic. I. 1. 
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b but thoſe only which produced the moſt excellent 
8 liquor, and in great abundance. With the ſame 
ö conditions we {till chink in the fame manner. Ma- 
: ny gave the preference to paſture lands; and their 
5 principal reaſon was, that the charges in the culture 
of vines were almoſt equal to their produce. 
1 I. The charges neceſſary for ſeven acres of vines. Es 
| p 
Thbeſe are, : _ brores, 
t. For the purchaſe of a flave, whoſe la. 
bour ſufficed for the cultivation of ſeven 
acres of vines, eight thouſand ſeſtertii 1000 
2. For a land of ſeven acres, ſeven thouſand 
* 8 fleſh — = — — — — 6373 
r 3. For the props and other neceſſary ex 
a pences for ſeven acres, fourteen thou 
fand ſeſtertii— — — — — 1750 
3 Theſe three ſums, added together, amount —— 
_ to twenty- nine thouſand! ſeſtertii — 923625 
e 1. For the intereſt of the aforeſaid ſum of 
a twenty- nine thouſand ſeſtertii for two 
80 - years, during which the land does not 


bear, and the money lies dead, three 
thouſand four hundred and fourſcore 


s 1 5 © py 

> The total of the expence amounts to thirty- 

n two thouſand, four hundred and eighty 

re * C 1 

dy II. Produce of ſeven acres of vines. 

* The yearly produce of ſeven acres of vines is ſix 
5 thouſand three hundred ſeſterces: that is, ſeven 
, 


hundred fourſcore and ſeven livres ten fols. Of 
which what follows is the proof. | 
The Culeus is a meaſure which contains twenty | IE 
amphoræ, or forty urnæ. The Amphora contains | 
twefty-fix quarts, and ſomewhat more. The Culeus, 
9 D 2 in 
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in conſequence, contains five hundred and twenty 
quarts, which make two hogſheads of the Paris 
meaſure, wanting fifty-ſix quarts | 
The loweſt value of the Culeus is three hundred 
ſeſtertii; that is to ſay, thirty ſeven livres ten fols. 
The leaſt produce of each acre was three Culei, 
which were worth nine hundred ſeſtertii, * or an 
hundred and twelve livres ten ſols. The ſeven acres 
therefore produced a profit of ſix thouſand three 
hundred ſeſtertii, which make ſeven hundred four- 
ſcore and ſeven livres ten ſols. 1 
The intereſt of the total expence, which is thirty- 
two thouſand four hundred and fourſcore ſeſtertii, 
that is, four thouſand and ſixty livres; this inte- 
reſt, I ſay, at ſix per cent. per annum, e to 
one thouſand, nine hundred and forty- four ſeſtertii, 
or ſomething more, or two hundred and forty 
| three livres. The intereſt of the ſame ſum, ariſing 
from the annual produce of a. vineyard of ſeven 
acres, is fix thouſand three hundred ſeſtertii; that 
is, ſeven hundred fourſcore and ſeven livres ten 
pence. From whence may be ſeen, how much the 
latter intereſt exceeds the former, which was, how- 
ever, the common intereſt of money. This is what 
Columella would prove. 5 

Beſides this produce, Columella reckons another 
profit ariſing from Layers. The layer is a young 
ſhoot or branch of a vine, which is ſet in the earth, 
where it takes root in order for the propagation of | 
the plant. Each acre produced yearly ten thouſand of 
theſe layers at leaſt, which ſold for three thouſand 
ſeſtertii, or three hundred and ſeventy-five livres. 
The layers produced therefore from the ſeven acres, | 
twenty-one thouſand ſeſtertii, or two thouſand fix | 
hundred and twenty livres. Columella computes | 
the produce of theſe layers at the loweſt value; for | 


'* Columella obſerves, that. each a:re of Seneca's vineyards produced 
eight Culei, I. 3. c. 3. And Varro, that in many places an acre pro- 
duced from ten to fifieen, J. 1. c. 2 | 1 | 


as 
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as to h m elf, he aſſures us, his own vineyards pro- 


duced regularly twice as much. He ſpeaks only 


of the vines of Italy, and not of thoſe of other 


provinces. | 
Adding the produce of the wine to that of the 


plants or layers, the profit upon ſeven acres of vines 


amounted to three thouſand tour hundred livres. 
The produce of theſe layers, unknown to our 
vine-dreſſers, proceeded, no doubt, from the vines 


being very rare in a great number of provinces z 
and, the reputation of the vines of Italy having 


ſpread univerſally, people came from all parts to 
buy thoſe layers, and to enable themſelves, by their 
means, to plant good vineyards, in places which 
had. none before, or which had only ſuch as were 
indifferent. | | 


ARTICLE tv: 
Of the breeding of cattle. (F 


Have ſaid, that the breeding of cattle is a part 
of agriculture, It certainly is an eſſential part 

ot it, not only becauſe cattle, from the abundance 
of the dung, ſupply the earth with the manure, 
which is neceſſary to the preſervation and renova- 
tion of its vigour, but becauſe they ſhare with man 
in the labours of huſbandry, and ſpare him the 
greateſt part of the toil. * Hence it was- that the 


ox, the laborious companion of man in tilling the 


ground, was ſo highly conſidered by the antients, 
that whoever had killed one of them, was puniſhed 
with death, as if he had killed a citizen; no doubr, 
becauſe he was eſteemed a fort of murtherer of the 
human race, whoſe nouriſhment and life ſtand in 
abſolute need of the aid of this animal. 


Bos laborĩoſiſſimus hominis ſocius agricultura cujus tanta fit 
apud antiquos veneratio, ut tam capitale eſſet bovem neceſſe quam 


civem, Colum. in pref. 1. 6. 
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The“ farther we look back into antiquity, the | 
more. we are aſſured, that in all nations the breed- 
ing of cattle produced conſiderable revenues, with» 
out ſpeaking of Abraham, whoſe numerous family 
of domeftics ſhews the multitude of his flocks and 
herds, or of his kinſman Laban; the holy Scrip- 
ture obſerves, that the greateſt part of Job's riches 
conſiſted in cattlez and that he poſſeſſed ſeven 
thouſand ſheep, three thouſand camels, five hun- 


dred yoke of oxen, and five hundred ſhe- aſſes. 


It was by this the land of Promiſe, though of 


very moderate extent, enriched its princes, and the 


inhabitants of the country, whole numbers were 
incredible, amounting to more than three millions 
of ſouls, including women and children. 

We read that Ahab, king of Iſrael, impoſed an | 
annual tribute upon the Moabites, whom he had 
conquered, of an hundred thouſand ſheep. How 
much muſt this number have multiplied in a ſhort 
time, and what abundance. occaſioned throughout 
the whole country | 

The holy Scripture, in repreſenting Uzziah as 4 


prince accompliſhed for every part of a wiſe go-- , 


vernment, does not fail to inform us, that he had 
a great number of huſbandmen and vineyards, 


and that he fed abundance of cattle. He cauſed 


great incloſures to be made in the countries, and 
vaſt houſes for fothering the flocks and herds, with 
lodges, fortified with towers, for the ſhepherds to 


"retire to with their flocks, and to ſecure them 


.- againſt irruptions; he alſo took care to have great 


numbers of  ciſterns cut for watering the flocks ; 


works not ſo ſplendid, but no leſs eſtimable than 


the moſt ſuperb palaces. It was, without doubt, 
the particular protection, which he gave to all who 


were W in | the cultivation. of lands, or = 


Na 1b bid, 


* In 83 ved qutiquiſizs <> ratio patent, * 8 
| breeding 


2 
— 
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breeding of cattle, that rendered his reign- one of 
the moit opulent Judæa had ever ſeen. And he 
did thus, ſaith the Scripture, becauſe he loved buſ- 
bandry: Erat enim homo. agriculture deditus. The 
texpt is ſtill ſtronger in the Hebrew; quia diligebat . 
terram, becauſe he loved the ground. He took de- 
light in it; perhaps culrivated it with his own 
hands; at leaſt, he made huſbandry honourable, 
he knew all the value of it, and was ſenſible that 
the earth, manured with diligence and ſkill, was 
an aſſured ſource of riches both to the prince and 
people; he therefore thought attention to huſban- 
dry one of the principal duties of the ſovereignty, 
though often the moſt neglected. 
The Scripture ſays alſo of the holy King Heze- 
kiah, Moreover be provided him cities and poſſeſſions of 2 Chron. 
flocks and herds in abundance,” for God had given him *xxii. 29. 
/ ſubſtance very much. It is eaſy to conceive, that the | 
| ſhearing of ſheep alone, without mentioning other 
advantages from them, could not but produce a 
very conſiderable revenue in the country, where an 
| almoſt innumerable multitude were continually fed. 
And hence we find, that the time for ſhearing of 
ſheep was a ſeaſon of feſtiviry and rejoicing. 
Amongſt the antient Pagans, the riches of the 
kings conſiſted in cattle; as we find from Latinus 
in Virgil, and Ulyſſes in Homer. It was the ſame 
amongſt the Romans, who, by the antient- laws, 
did not pay fines in money, but in oxen and ſheep. 
We muſt not be ſurpriſed, after having conſi- 
dered the great advantages produced by the breed- 
ing and feeding of cattle, that ſo wiſe a man as 
Varro has not diſdained to give us an extenſive ac- 
count of all the beaſts that are of any uſe to the 
country, either for tillage, breed, or for carriage, 
and the other conveniencies of man. He ſpeaks 
firſt of ſmall cattle, ſheep, goats, and hogs : greges. 
He proceeds next to the large beaſts, oxen, aſſes, 
horſes, and camels: armenta. And he concludes with 
D 4 towl, 
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fowl, which may be called domeſtic animals, vil. 


d pecudes; pigeons, turtle- doves, fowls, geeſe, 


and many others. Columella enters into the lame 


detail; and Cato the cenſor runs over part of it. 
The latter, upon being aſked what was the ſureſt 


and ſhorteſt method to enrich a country, replied, 
the feeding of cattle, which is attended with an in- 
finity of advantages to thoſe who apply themſelves 
to it with diligence and induſtry. | 

And, tndeed; the beaſts, that labour in the field, 


Pee mankind continual and important ſervices; 
and the advantages he reaps from them, do not 


conclude even with their lives. They ſhare with 
him, or rather ſpare him the moſt laborious part of 
the work, without which the earth, however fruity 


ful in itſelf, would continue barren, and not produce 


him any increaſe. They ſerve him in bringing home 
with ſafety into his houſe, the riches he has amaſſed 


without doors, and to carry him on his journies. 


Many of them cover his table with milk, cheeſe, 
wholeſome food, and even the moſt exquiſite diſhes; 
and ſupply him with the rich materials of the ſtuffs 
he is in want of for cloathing himſelf, and-with 4 
thouſand other conveniencies of life. 


We ſee, from what has been ſaid hitherto, te 


the country covered with corn, wine, flocks, and 
_ herds, is a real Peru to man, and a much more 


valuable and eſtimable one, than that from whence 
he extracts gold and filver, which, without the 
other, would not preſerve him from periſhing with 


hunger, thirſt, and cold. Placed in the. midſt of 


a fertile territory, he beholds .around him at one 
view all his riches ; and, without quitting his little 
empire, he finds immenſe and innocent treaſures 
within his reach. Thele he regards, no doubt, as 


gifts from the liberal hand of that ſupreme Maſ- 


| ter, to whom he is indebted for all things; but 


he regards them alſo as the fruits of his own la- 


bour.” and that renders them ſtill more grateful 


. 
SEC » 
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8 C . 


Junocency and pleaſure of a rural life, and of agriculture, 


HE revenues and profits which ariſe from 
the culture of lands, are neither the ſole, nor 


the greateſt advantage accruing from it. All the 


authors, who have wrote upon * rural life, have al- 


ways ſpoken of it with the higheſt praiſes, as of a 


wile and happy ſtate, which inclines a man to juſ- 


tice, temperance, ſobricty, ſincerity, and, in a word, 


to every virtue; which in a manner ſhelters him 
from all paſſions, by keeping him within the limits 


of his duty, and of a daily employment, that 


leaves him little leiſure for vices : luxury, avarice, 
injuſtice, violence, and ambition, the almoſt inſe- 


, | Parable companions of riches, take up their ordi- 
nary reſidence in great cities, which ſupply them 
with the means and occaſions : 'the hard and labo- 
rious life of the country does not admit of theſe 


vices. This gave room for the poets to feign, that 


Aſtræa, the goddeſs of juſtice, had her laſt reſi- 


dence there, before ſhe intirely quitted the earth. 
We {ee in Cato the form of a prayer uſed by the 
country-people, wherein may be diſcerned the pre- 


cious tokens of the antient tradition of men, who 
attributed every thing to God, and addreſſed them- 


ſelves to him in all their temporal neceſſities, be- 
cauſe they knew he preſided - over all things, and 


that all things depended on him. I ſhall repeat a 


good par t of it, and hope '1t will not be unaccep- 


In urbe luxuries creatur: ex luxuria exiſtat avaritia neceſſe 


eſt : ex avaritia erumpat audacia: inde omnia ſcelera gignuntur— 


In ruſticis moribus, in victu arido, in hac horrida incultaque vita 
iſtiuſmodi maleficia gigni non ſolunt——Cupiditates porro que 


poſſunt eſſe in eo, qui ruri ſemper habitarit, & in agro colendo vix- 


erit ? Quz vita maximè disjuncta a cupiditate, & cum officio con- 
juncta Vita autem ruſtica parſimoniæ, diligenti æ, juſtitiæ, ma- 
giltra eſt, Cic. pro Roſe, Amer. n. 39. & 75. 
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table. It is in a ceremony, called Solitaurilia, and, 
| according to ſome, Suovetaurilia, in which the coun- | 
try- people made a proceſſion round their lands, and 
offered libations and facrifices to certain gods. 
Father Mars, faid the ſuppliant, I humbly 
implore and conjure you to be propitious and 
favourable to me, my family, and all my do- 
meſtics, in regard to the occaſion of the preſent 
proceſſion in. the fields, lands, and eſtate: To 
revent, avert, and remove from us all diſeaſes 
nown and unknown, deſolations, ſtorms, cala- 
mities, and peſtilential air: to make our plants, 
corn, vines, and trees, grow and come to per- 
fection: to preſerve our r ſhepherds and flocks : 
To grant thy preſervation of life and health to, 
me, my family, and all my domeſtics.” What 
a reproach is it that. Chriſtians, and often thoſe 
who have the greateſt ſhare in the goods of this 
world, ſhould in theſe days be fo little careful to 
demand them from God, and be aſharned to thank 
him for them Amongſt the Pagans all their meals 
began and ended with prayers, which are now ba- 
niſhed from almoſt all our tables. 


Columella enters into a detail upon the duties of 
the maſter or farmer, in regard to his domeſtics, 


which ſeems full of reaſon and humanity. Care 
% qught to be taken, ſays he, that they are well 
clad, but without finery: that they are defended 


cc 
(c 
( 
cc 
6c 
cc 
cc 
ce 
ce 
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againſt the wind, cold, and rain. 


In directing 


them, a * medium ſhould be obſerved between 
too great indulgence and exceſſive rigour, in 
order to make them rather fear, than experience, 
ſeverities and chaſtiſements; and they ſhould be 
prevented from doing amiſs by. diligence, and 
their maſter's preſence : for good conduct con- 


fiſts in preventing, — of puniſhing, faults. 


When they are ſick, 


_ ® The lands were cultivated by 2 


care would be _ that 


they 


„ 


ce they are well tended, and that they want for * 
* nothing; which is the certain means to make 
their bulineſs grateful to them.” He recom- 
mends alſo the ſame uſage ot ſlaves, who often 
worked laden with chains, and who were generally 
treated with great rigour. 1 | 
What he =o with regard to the miſtreſs of a Colum. in 

country-family, is very remarkable: Providence, pref.1. 32, 
in uniting man and woman, intended they ſhould 
be a mutual ſupport to each other, and for that 
reaſon aſſigned to each of them their peculiar func- 
tions. The man, deſigned for buſineſs without 
doors, is obliged to expoſe himſelf to heat and cold 
to undertake voyages by ſea, and journeys by land; 
to ſupport the labours of peace and war; that is, 
to apply himſelf to the works of the field, and in 
carrying arms: ali exerciſes which require a body 
robuſt, and capable of bearing fatigues. The wo- 
man, on the contrary, too weak to ſuſtain theſe 
offices, is reſerved for affairs within doors. The 
* Care of the houſe is confided to her; and as the 
proper qualities for her employment. are attention 
and exactneſs, and as fear renders us more exact 
and attentive, it was neceſſary that the woman 
ſhould be more timorous. On the contrary, becauſe 
the man acts and labours almoſt always without ; 
doors, and is often obliged to defend himſelf againſt 

injuries, God has infuſed into him boldneſs and 

courage. Hence“ in all ages, both amongſt the 

Greeks and Romans, the government of the houſe 

devolved upon the women, that their huſbands, 

after having tranſacted their buſineſs abroad, might 

return to their houſes free from all cares, and find 

a perfect tranquillity at home. | 


* Nam & apud Grzcos, & mox apud Romanos uſque in patrum 
noſtrorum memoriam, fere domeſticis labor matronalis fuit, tanquam 
ad requiem forenſium exercitationum omni cura depoſita patribus- 

familias intra domeſticos penates recipientibus. | 


This 
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This is what Horace deſcribes ſo elegantly i in one 


& his odes , , which 1 tranſlates thus: 


But if a chaſte and pleaſing wife, 5 8 
To eaſe the bus neſs of his life, 5 
Divides with him bis bouſbold care, 
Sucb as the Sabine matrons were, 
Such as the fwift Apulian's bride. _ 
Sun burnt and ſwarthy though ſhe be, 


IP I Will fire for winter's nights provide, © TY 


And without noiſe will overſee 

His children and his family; 

And order all things till be come, 

; Sweaty, and over-labour'd, home; 

Tf ſhe in pens his flock will fold, | 

And then produce her dairy flore, 3 

And wine to drive away the cold, i 
And unbought dainties of the Poor, &c. 


The antients ſeem to have excelled themſelves in 


treating this on ſubject, ſo many fine thoughts and 
beautiful expreſſions it ſupplies. Mr. Rollin gives 
Kere a proſe tranſlation of the paſſage at bottom, in the 
Seorgics; which, it was conceived, would be no leſs. 
agreeable i in Mr. TIO s Verſion : 


TO Fey F be knew his happy tate, | 
The ſwain, who, free ns my neſs and debate, 


Keceives | 


* Quod fi pudica mulier in * jvset 
omum atque dulces liberos, . 
(Sabina qualis aut peruſta ſolibus 
Pernicis uxor Appuli) 
Sacrum vetuſtis extruat lignis focum 
Laſſi ſub adventum viri; ; 
Claudenſque textis cratibus lætum eus, 
Diſtenta ſiccet ubera, | 
Et horna dulci vina promens dolio, 5 
Dapes inemptas apparet, &c. _. "Hor. FE. 2. 
+ O fortunatos nimium, ſua fi bona norint, 1 x 
Agricolas! quibus ipſa, procul diſcordibus armis, 
| | Fundit 
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Receives his eaſy food from nature's hand, 
And juſt returns of cultivated land. © 


| No palace, GSW. 
But eaſy, quiet, a ſecure retreat, 
A harmleſs life, that knows not how to cheat, 
' With home-bred plenty the rich oxner bleſs, - 
And rural pleaſures crown his happineſs. . 
 , Unvex'd with quarrels, undiſturb'd with noiſe, 
Phe country-king his peaceful realm enjoys: 
+4 Cool grots, and living lakes, ihe flow'ry pride 
Of meads, and ſtreams, that thro* the valleys glide; 
And ſhady groves, that eaſy fleep invite, | 
And, after toilſome days, a ſoft repoſe at night, 
Mild beaſts of nature in his woods abound, _ 
And youth, of labour patient, plough the ground, 
Inur d, to hardſhip, and to homely fare. 
Nor venerable age is wanting there 
In great examples to the youthful train: 
Mor are the Gods ador d with rites prophene. 
From hence Aſtra took ber flight, and here 
- The prints of her departing ſteps appear. 
5 5 Georg. Lib. II. I. 439. 
I)he fine deſcription Cicero gives us, in his eſſay 
upon old- age, of the manner in which corn and 
grapes gradually arrive at perfect maturity, ſhews 
his taſte for a country life, and inſtructs us, at 
the ſame time, in what manner we ought to conſi- 
der thoſe wonderful productions, that merit our ad- 
miration no leſs from their being common and 


Fundit humo facilem victum juſtiſſima tellus. 
Si non, &. = | 
At ſecura quies, & neſcia fallere vita 
ives opum variarum ; at latis otia fundis, 
Speluncæ, vivique lacus ; at frigida Tempe, 
Mugituſque boum, molleſque ſub arbore ſomni 
Non abſunt: illic ſaltus ac Iuftra ferarum, 
Et patiens operum, parvoque aſſueta juventus, 
. Sacra Deùm, ſanctique patres. Extrema per illos 
Juſtitia excegens terris veſtigia fecit. | 
ee Tt, 8 Virg. Georg. I. 2. 
annual. 
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annual. And, indeed, if a ſimple deſcription gives 
fo much pleafure, what effect, in a mind rationally 
curious, ought the reality itfelf to have, and the 
actual view of what paſſes in vines and fields of 
Corn, till the fruits of both are brought in and laid 
up in cellars. and. barns? And as mueh may be faid 
of all the other riches, with whick'the earth annually 

/f ͤę⁰. 
This is what makes refidence in the country fo 
agreeable and delightful, and ſo much the deſire 
of magiſtrates and perſons employed in ſerious and 


important affairs. Fired and fatigued with the 


continual cares of the city, they naturally cry out 


with Horace: O country, when ſhall I fee'you ? 


* When wilt it be allowed me to forget, in thy 
% charming retreats, my cares and folicirude, either 
& in amuſing myſelf with the books of the antients, 


& or enjoying the pleaſure. of having nothing to 


«© do, or repoſing myſelf in fweet ſlumber?” The 
pureſt pleaſures, are no doubt, to be found there. 
The country ſeems, according to the happy expreſ- 
ſion of the ſame ak to ＋ reſtore us to ourſelves, 
in relieving us from a kind of ſlavery, and in 
placing us where we may juſtly be ſaid to live and 
reign. We enter, in a manner, into a converſa- 
tion with the trees and plants; we e them z 
we make them give us an account of the fruits they 
oO rus, quando ego te aſpiciam, quandoque licebit A5 5 
Nunc veterum libris, nunc ſomno; & inertibus horis, 
Ducere ſollicitz jucunda oblivia vit??? 
O rural ſcenes, and O ſerene ahodes, 
herein we ſeen to emulate the gods, © 
When, woid of care, of pafſion, and of ftrifes 
And all the buſy. ills of tedious life, EP 
With you my happy hours ſhall T employ 
In feweet wiciſſitudes of reft aud 725 5 | 
In books that raiſe the Soul, and learned eaſe, | | 
In ſleep, in leiſure, and in what I pleaſe? Paraph. 
+ Vilice ſylvarum, & mihi me reddentis agelli. | 


| 3 5 HoR. Ep. 14. I. 1. 
Viro & regno, ſimul iſta reliqui, &c. e e 


Ho. Ep. 10. I. 1. 
produce, 
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produce, and receive ſuch excuſes as they have to 

make, when defective in bearing“: alledging ſome- 

times the great rains, ſometimes exceffive heats, 
ſometimes the ſeverity of the. cold. It is Horace 
Who lends them this language. 
All I have ſaid ſufficiently 1 that I ſpeak 

no longer of that painful and laborious tillage, to 
which man was at firſt condemned: but that I have 
another in view, intended for his pleaſure, and to 
employ him with delight; an employment perfectly 
conformable to his original inſtitution, and the 

deſign of his Creator, as it was commanded Adam 
immediately after his formation. In effect, it ſeems © 
to ſuggeſt to us the idea of the terreſtrial paradiſe, 

and to partake, in ſome meaſure, of the happy 
ſimplicity and innocence: which reigned there. We 
find that in all times, it has been the moſt grateful 

amuſement of princes, and the moſt powerful 
kings. Without mentioning the famous hanging 
gardens, | with which Babylon was adorned, the 
Scripture informs us, that Ahaſuerus (Darius, ſon 

of Darius Hyſtaſpes) had planted part of the 
trees of his garden, and that he cultivated it with 

his own royal hands: Julſit convivium preparari in Eſther i. 5. 
veſtibulo horti & nemoris, quod regio cultu & manu 
confitum erat. ¶ I do not fad the latter part of this text 

in the Engliſh 5. We have ſaid, that Cyrus 

the younger anſwered Lyſander, who admired the 
beauty, ceconomy, and diſpoſition of his gardens, 

that himſelf had drawn he plan, laid them out, 
and planted many of the trees with his own hands: 

Ego omnia iſta ſum dimenſus: mei ſunt ordines, men Cie. de 
deſcriptio : multæ etiam Nane e mea manu ſunt © Gente. uk 
ſatæ. ; 3 

Funduſque mendax, titers nune aquas : 


Culpante, nunc torrentia agros N | 
Sidera, nunc hiemes iniquas. - Hor. Od. 1. J. 3. 
. © When the land fails, and in its fruits, ; 
. . Againſt the ſhoaw'ry Skies imputos, 
Or the whole blame with equal reaſon cas 
On ſummer's ſuliry Jane, 0 er awvinter's fatal b. — 
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- OF, AGRICULTURE, 
We ſhould never be willing to quit ſo delightful 


a a reſidence, were it poſſible for us to poſſeſs it 


always; and have endeavoured, at leaſt for our 


| conſolation, to impoſe a kind of illuſion upon our- 


ſelves, by tranſporting the country in a manner in- 
to the midſt of cities; not a ſimple and almoſt wild 


country, but a trimmed, laid out, embelliſhed, I had 


almoſt ſaid, painted country. I mean thoſe adorned 


and elegant gardens, which preſent ſo grateful and 


ſplendid a view to our eyes. What beauty, riches, 


abundance, variety of ſweets, colours and objects! 


To ſee ® the invariable conſtancy and regularity of 
flowers, in ſucceeding each other, (and as much 
may be ſaid of fruits) one would think that the 
earth, attentive to pleaſing its maſter, endeavours 


to perpetuate her preſents, by continually paying 
him the new tributes of every ſeaſon. What a 


throng of reflexions does not this ſuggeſt to a 
curious, and ſtill more to a religious, mind! _ 
Pliny, after having confeſſed, that no eloquence 


was capable of expreſſing duly the incredible abun- 


dance and wonderful variety of the riches and 
beauties, which nature ſeems to ſpread with com- 


placency and delight throughout gardens, adds a 


very juſt and inſtructive remark. + He ' obſerves 
upon the difference nature has made, as to the dura- 
tion of trees and flowers. To the trees and plants 


deſigned for the nouriſhment of man with their 


fruits, and for the ſtructure of ſhips and edifices, ſhe 
has granted years, and even ages of time. To 
flowers and ſweets, which ſerve, only for pleaſure, 
ſhe has'given only ſome moments and days of life; 


| . * Sed illaquanta benignitas naturze, quod tam multa ad veſcen- 
. dum, tam varia, tamque jucunda gignit; neque ea uno tempore 
anni, ut ſemper & novitate delectemur, & copia. Cic. de nat. deor. 


I. 2, n. 131. 

+ Quppe reliqua uſus alimentique gratia genuit: ideoque ſecula 
annoſque tribuit 11s. Flores vero odoreſque in diem gignit: magna, 
ut palam eſt, admonitione hominum, quæ ſpectatiſſimò floreant 
celerrime marceſſere. Plin, I. 2. c. 1, | | 
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üs if ſhe intended to admoniſh us, that TM 18 


moſt ſhining and ſplendid ſooneſt fades; and paſſes 
away with rapidity. Malherbe expreſſes this latter 

thought in a very lively manner, Where he deplores 
the death of a PO: young and beautiful perſon: 


By nll offs a en e qui vivant i Fakes; 
L'eſpace d'un matin. 


And liv'd aroſe, as roſes live, 
4 Af ſingle 9 s ſpace, | | 


#1 


It is the great advantage of ee to be 
more ſtrictiy united with religion and alſo moral 
virtue, than any other art; Which made Cicero ſay, 
as we have ſeen, that a country life came neareſt 
to that of the wiſe man; that is, it was a kind of 
practical philoſophy. 

To conclude this ſmall teatile where 1 began it, 


: it mult be confeſſed, that, of all human employ- 
ments, which have no immediate relation to God 


and juſtice, the moſt innocent is agriculture. It 
was, as has been ſaid, that of the firſt man in his 


| Nate of innocence and duty. It afterwards became 


part of the penance impoſed on him by God. = 


that, both in the ſtates of innocence and fin, * 
| was commanded to him, and in his perſon to al 


his "deſcendants. It is, however, become, in the 


judgment of pride, the meaneſt and moſt con- 


temptible of employ ments: and, whilſt uſeleſs arts, 


which conduce only to luxury and voluptuouſneſs, 
are protected and honoured, all thoſe who labour 


for the welfare and happineſs of others are _aban- 
doned to poverty and miſery.” | 


— 


* Hate wid laborious work, nor the Puberty, whic the 5 40 | 
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Balu and MET 7 commerce. HE 


; 85 be a wichove fray of being aeg 
\ „that commerce is the moſt. ſp- 


5 ki. to Sor of civil . 5 and, the moſt, ne- 


rigciple to unite all men, of Whatever 
S 22 ps they are, with each — 2 
By its means the, whole. world 15 but; one city, and 
family. Id is the ſource of univerſal. plenty, to 
Frew Fae of it. The riches of one nation become 
thoſe. of all peopl e, and no cauntry is barren, or at 
Jeaſt ſenſihle Of its ſterility. All its neceſſities are 
Provided for in time from the extremities of the 


es: 


Univerſe; 17 every, region is amazed. to find itſelf 


bound in foreign produtions,; and inriched with 
' a. thauſand.. commodities, ENG: to. itſelf, and 
which however compoſe all that is maſt agreeable in 
life. It is by. the commerce. of the ſea and rivers, 
that is to e navigation, that God has united 
all mankind: amongſt m{clves in. ſo wonderful 
2. manner, by teaching them * tq direct and govern 
the. two molt violent things in nature, the fea, and 
the winds, and to ſubſtitute them to. their uſes. and 


occaſions. He has joined the moſt remote people 


by this means, and preſerved, amongſt the different 


| nations, an image OY * - u he has or- 


Quas res violentiffiinas natura genuit, earum ooderdiitiners 
nos ſoli habemus, maris atque ventorum, propter nauticarum rerum 
ſeientiam. Cee. de Nat. deor. J. 2. P. 15. 
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duained in the ſeveral parts of the ſame body oy the 


veins and arteries. | 
This is but a weak; a flight 1468 of the aden 


| n ariſing from commerce to ſociety i in general. 
Wich the leaſt attention to particulars,” what won⸗ 
ders might we not diſcover? But this is not the 
proper place for ſuch inquiries. 1 ſhall confine 
myſelf to one reflection, which ſeems very proper 
for our underfianding ” at once ng weakneſs and 


grandeur of man. 


F ſhall conſider hid ar firſt in the higheſt degree 


of elevation to which he is capable of attaining; 
I mean upon the throne: lodged in ſuperb palaces; 
furrounded with: all the ſplendor of the royal dig- 


nity; honoured” and almoſt adored by throngs of 


eourtiers, who-tretnble' in his preſence; placed in 
the centre of riches and pleaſures, ' Which vie with 
each other for his favour ; and ſupported by nume: 


rous armies, who Wait only to obey his orders. 


Behold the weight of aa. greatneſs | But what 


becomes of this ſo powerful, fo awful, prince, if 


commerce happens to ceaſe on a Mache; if he is 


reduced to himfelf, to his own induſtry and per- 
ſonal endeavours ? Abandoned to himfelf in this 
manier; diveſted of that pompous outſide, which 


is not him, and is abſolutely foreign to bis per- 
ſon; deprived of the ſupport of others, he falls 
back into his native miſery and indigence; and; 
to ſum- up) all in a word, he is no WOE any 
thing, 

Let us now PIO min in a mran condition; 


inhabiting a little houſe; reduced to ſubſiſt on a 
little bread, meat, and drink; covered with the 
plaineſt cloatlis; and oyibgy in his family,” not 


without difficulty; the other converitencies of life. 
What ſeeming ſolitude, what a forlorn ſtate, what 


oblivion ſeems he in, with regard to all other mor- 
tals! We ate much deceived, when we think in 


this mannef. The whole univerſe is attentive to 
E 2 | him; 


. 
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to him through the moſt ſtormy, ſeas. Such are 


4. 


Pal. viii. 


— 
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him. A cheufnd: hands work for his occaſions, 


and to cloath and nou:iſh him. For him manu- 


factures are eſtabliſned, granaries and cellars, filled 


with corn and wine, and different metals extracted 


from the bowels of the earth with ſo much danger 


and difficulty. 


There is nothing, even to the, things that mi- 


* to pleaſure and voluptuouſneſs, which the 
moſt remote nations are not ſollicitous to transfer 


the ſupplies, which commerce, or to ſpeak more 


properly, Divine Providence, always employed for 


our occaſions, continually procures for us all, for 
each of us in particular: ſupplies, which to judge 
aright of them, are, in a manner, miraculous, 


which ought to fill us with perpetual admiration, 


and make us cry out with the prophet, in the tranſ- 
ports of a lively gratitude: O Lord, what is man, 
that thou art mindful of, bim, or the js of man 56. 
thou viſfiteſt bim 2. _ 

It would be to no pur poſe fg us.to ſay, Fw we 
have no obligation for thoſe who labour for us in 
this manner, | becauſe their particular intereſt puts 


them in motion. This is true; But is their work 


therefore of leſs advantage to us? God, to whom 
alone it belongs to produce good from evil Itlelf, 


makes uſe of the. covetouſneſs of ſome for the be- 
nefit of others. It is with this view providence 
has eſtabliſhed ſo wonderful a diverſity of condi- 


tions amongſt us, and has diſtributed the goods of 


life with ſo prodigious an inequality. If all men 


were eaſy in their fortunes, were rich and opulent, 


ſeas? Poverty or covetouſneſs charge themſelves 
with theſe laborious, but . uſeful; toils.. From 
_ whence it is plain, that all mankind, rich or poor, 


who amongſt-us would give himſelf. the trouble to 
till the earth, to dig in the mine, or to croſs the 


powerful or impotent, kings or ſubjects, have a 


ae eee upon each other for the de- 


mands 


i 
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mands of life; the poor not being able to live 


without the rich, nor the rich without the labour 


of the poor. And it is commerce, ſubſiſting from 
theſe different intereſts, which ſupplies mankind 


with all their neceſſities, and, at the fame time, 


| with all RP conveniences, 


ARTICLE I, 


Antiquity 0 of commerce. C ountries and Giles weft famed 


for * 


T is very ict: that commerce' is no leſs 
antient than agriculture. It begun, as was na- 
tural, between private perſons, mankind- aſſiſting 
each other with whatſoever they had of uſeful and 
neceſſary to human life. Cain, no doubt, ſupplied 


Abel with corn, and the fruits of the earth for his 
food: and Abel, in exchange, ſupplied Cain with 


ſkins and fleeces for his cloathing, and with milk, 


curds, and perhaps meat for his table. Tubalcain, 
ſolely employed in works of copper and iron, for 


the various uſes and occaſions of life, and for arms 
to defend men, either againſt human enemies or 
wild beaſts, was certainly obliged to exchange his 


braſs and iron works for other merchandiſe, neceſ- 


fary to feeding, cloathing, and lodging him. Com- 


merce afterwards, extending gradually from neigh- 
bour to neighbour, eſtabliſhed itſelf between cities 


and adjacent countries, and, after the deluge, en- 


larged its bounds to the extremities of the world. 
The holy Scripture gives us a very antient ex- Gen. 


ample of traffic by the caravans of the Iſhmaelites ü. 25. 


and Midianites, to whom Joſeph was ſold by his 
brethren. They were upon their return from Gi- 
lead, with their camels laden with ſpices, aromatic 
| goods, and with other precious merchandiſe of 


that country. Theſe they were carrying into Egypt 
Where there was a great demand for them, e 


E 3 ſiohec 


AG 
8; 


ſioned by their cuſtom of embalming the bodſes 


Herod. 


0 I. I C. 1. 
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of men, after their death, with great care and 
kence. 

Homer? informs us, that it was the cuſtom of 
the heroic age of the ſiege of Troy, for the diffe- 
rent nations to exchange the things that were moſt 


neceſſary for life with each other; a proof, ſays | 


Pliny, that it was rather neceſlity than avarice, 
that gave birth to this primitive commerce. We 


read, in the ſeventh book of the Iliad, that upon 


the arrival of certain veſſels, the troops went in 
crowds. to purchaſe wine, fome with copper, and 
others with iron, ſkins, oxen, and la ves. 


We find no navigators in hiſtory ſo antient as - 


the Egyptians and Phcenicians. Theſe two neigh- 

uring nations ſeem to have divided the commerce 
by ſea between them : the Egyptians had poſſeſſed 
themſelves chiefly of the trade of the Eaſt, by the 
Red ſea; and the Phcenicians of that of the Weſt, 
by the Mediterranean. | 

What fabulous authors ſay of Okiris, who is the 
Bacchus of the Greeks, that he undertook the con- 
- queſt of the Indies, as Seſoſtris did afterwards, 
Fakes it probable, that the Egyptians ern on 

2 great trade with the Indians 

As the commerce of the 1 was much 

more to the E than that of the Egyptians, it is no 
wonder that they are more celebrated upon that ac- 
count by the Greek and Roman authors. Herodotus 
ſays, that they were the carriers of the merchandiſe 
of Egypt and Aſſy ria, and tranſacted all their trade 
for them, as if the Egyptians had not employed 
themſel ves in it; and that they have been believed 
"the inventors. of traffic and navigation, though the 


13 have 7. mare FOIA am to that 


* Quantum 7 — Bulg EVO, cum res i ipſe permutahantur inter ſole, 
ßeut & Trojanis temportbus factitatüm Homero credi convenit! 


Fta enim, ut opinor, commercia victũs gratia inventa. Alios coriis 
* alios ferro captiyiſque rebus exaptitaſſe tradit, Plin. l. * c. 1. 
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, erwin it is, the Phrniiivians diſtiiiguiſtitd 

tives molt by antient commerce, and are alſo 
- a proof to what an height of glory, power, and 
wealth, a nation is capable of wrong: itſelf wy 


"NO ale 
This people polkſſed a narrow wants: of land 


upon the ſa-coaſt, and Tyre itſelf was built in a 


very poor foil; and, had it been richer and more 
1 it would not have been ſufficient for the 


ſupport of the great number of inhabitants, which 


dhe e-rly ſucceſs of its commerce drew thither. 


Two advantages made them amends for this de- 
feſt. They had excellent ports upon the coaſts of 


their ſmall ſtate, particularly that of their capitol ; 
and they had naturally ſo happy a genius for trade, 
that they were looked upon as the inventors of 
commerce by ſea, eſpecially. of that carried on by 
_ yon voyages. 

The Phœnicians knew fo well hung to 1e 
both theſe advantages, that they ſoon made them- 
ſelves maſters of the fea, and of ttade. Libanus, 
an other neighbouring mountains, ſupplying them 
with excellent timber for building of veſſels, in a 
little time they fitted out numerous fleets of mer- 
_ chant-ſhips, which hazarded voyages into unknown 
regions, in order to eſtabliſn a trade with them. 
They did not confine themſelves to the coaſts and 


ports of the Mediterranean, they entered the ocean 
by the 3 Cadiz or Gibraltar, and extended 


their correſpondence to the right and left. As 
their people multiplied almoſt infinitely, by the 
great number of ſtrangers, whom the deſire of gain, 
and the certain opportunity of inriching themſelves, 


drew to their city, they ſaw themſelves in a con- 


dition to plant many remote colonies, and parti- 
cularly the famous one of Carthage, which, retdin- 
ing the Phoenician ſpitit, with regard to traffic, 
did not N 2 to Tyre itſelf in 7 trading, and 
. ſurpaſſed 
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Or COMMERCE. 
furpaſſed it exceedingly by the extent of mink, | 


an the glory of military expeditions. 


The degree of glory and power, to which com- 


6 merce we navigation had elevated the city of Tyre, 
rendered it ſo famous, that we could ſcarce believe 
there is no exaggeration in what profane authors 


report of it, if the prophets themſelves had not 


ſpoken of it with ſtill greater magnificence. Tye. . 


„ 


\ 


Id. v. 20 


ſays Ezekiel, to give us ſome idea of its power, 
is a ſuperb veſſel. 7. bey have made all thy ſpip- boards 
i. of fir-zrees of Senir; they have taken cedars from Le- 
*. banon'to make maſts for thee. Of the oaks of Baſban 
babe they made thine cars: tbe company of the Aſbu- 


- rites have made thy benches of ivory, brought out of 
. the iſles of Chittim. Fine linnen, "with broidered work 
from Egypt, was that 1which thou ſpreadeſt forth to be 


iy ſail : blue and purple from the ifles of Eliſha 


was that which covered thee. The inhabitants. of 
© Zidon and Arad were tby mariners: thy wiſe men, 


0 Tyres, 'that were in thee, were thy pilots, The 


. prophet, by- this. figurative language, deſigns to 
new us the power of this city. But he gives, with 


more energy, a circumſtantial account of the dif- 
-ferent people with whom it traded. The merchan- 


diſes of the whole earth ſeemed to be laid up in 
this city, and the reſt of the world appeared leſs 
its allies than tributaries. 

The Carthaginians trafficked wich Tyre for all 
bn of riches, and filled its markets with ſilver, 
iron, pewter, and lead. Greece, * Tubal and Me- 
ſnech, brought it ſlaves, and veſſels of copper. + To- 


garmah ſupplied it with horſes and mules. + Dedan 


with elephants teeth and ebony. The Syrians ex- 


"7 | 6 mg to ſale in it Pearls, pane mrought Floaths, 


„ Tubal and Methech. The holy. Scripture OW joins hs tao 
pep The latter intends Hong, z the farmer, x oi oth W . 


#ts neighbour. © 
5 122 adocig, from wwkence came the fineft horſes, of 
robich the emperors — "the beft her their oon fables. 


+ Begin. The people * 
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OF COMMERCE. 
ann, ſilk, and all forts of precious merchandiſe. 
The people of Judah and Iſrael brought thither 
the fineſt wheat, balm, honey, oyl, and fruits. Da- 
maſcus ſent it excellent wine, and wool of the moſt 
Hvely and moſt exquiſite dyes : other people fur- 
-niſhed it with iron work, myrrh, the aromatic 
calamus, and carpets of exquiſite workmanſhip to 
ſt upon. Arabia, and all the princes of Cedar, 
brought thither their flocks of lambs, \ſheep, and 
goats. + Shebah and Raamah, the moſt excellent 
"fumes, precious ſtones, and gold; and' others ce- 
dar- wood, bales of purple, embroidered cioathing, 
and every kind of lich goods. | 
I hall” not undertake to diſtinguiſh exactly the 
ſituation of the different nations, of whom Ezekiel 
ſpeaks, this not being the proper place for ſuch a 
diſquiſition. It ſuffices to obſerve, that this long 
. Enumeration, into which the holy Spirit has 
thought fir to deſcend, with regard to the city of 
Tyre, is an evident proof, that its commerce had a 
no other bounds than the world, as known at that 
time. Hence it was conſidered, as the common 
pI metropolis of all nations, and as the queen of the 
ſea. Iſaiah paints its grandeur and ſtate in moſt | 
lively, but very natural, colours, where he ſays, T6 
that Tyre wore a dladem upon her brows ; that | 
the moſt illuſtrious princes of the univerſe were 
her correſpondents, and could not be without her 
traffic; that the rich merchants, incloſed within 
her walls, were in a condition to diſpute prece- 
dency with crowned heads, and pretended, at leaſt, 
to an equality with them: Y/ho bath taken this hs Xxili. 
I counſel againſt Tyre, the crowned city, whoſe merchants * . 
are Princes, whoſe brooms are the Doneurabie of the 
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OF COMMERCE. 


I have related elſewhere the deſtruction of the 
| 1 Tyre by Nebuchadonoſor, after a ſiege of 
chirteen years; and the eſtabliſhment of the new 
Tyre, which ſoon repoſſeſſed itſelf of the empire of 


the fea, and continued its commerce with - mote 
ſucceſs, and more ſplendor, than before; till = 


length, being ſtormed by Alexander the Great, he 


deprived it of its maritime ſtrength and trade, 


. which were transferred to VR eg as we ſhall 
oon ſee. Lo”: eh 

Whilſt both che old 3 new Tyre PANTRY 

fork great revolutions, Carthage, the moſt conſi- 


Anal of their colonies, was become very flouriſh- 
ing. Traffic had given it birth: traffic augmented 
it, and put it into a condition to diſpute the em- 


of Tyre. It was equally diſtant from all the ex- 
tremities of the Mediterranean ſea; and the coaſt 


of Africa, upon which it was ſituated, a vaſt and 


fertile region, ſupplied it abundantly with the corn 


neceſſary to its ſubſiſtence. With ſuch advantages 


thoſe Africans, making the beſt uſe of the happy 
genius for trade and navigation which they had 
brought from Phœnicia, attained fo great a know- 
ledge of the fea, that in that point, according to 


the teſtimony of Polybius, no nation was equal to 


them. By this means they roſe to ſuch an height 
of power, that in the beginning of their third war 
with the Romans, which occaſioned their final ruin, 


Carthage had ſeven hundred thouſand inhabitants, 
and three hundred cities in its dependance upon 
the continent of Africa only. They had been maſ- 


ters not only of the tract of land extending from 


the great Syrtes to the pillars of Hercules, but 


alſo of that which extends itſelf from the ſame 
Pillars to the ſouthward, where Hanno, the Car- 


thaginian, had founded ſo many cities, and ſettled 


— 


pire of the world for many years with Rome. Its 
ſituation was much more advantageons than that 


= 15 many colonies. In Spain, which they had al- 


moſt 
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OF COMMERCE 
moſt entirely conquered, Aſdrubal, who command- 
ed there after Barca, HannibaP's father, had found- 
ed Carthagena, one of the moſt celebrated cities of 
thoſe times. Great part alſo of Sicily and Sardinia 
had formerly ſubmitted to their yo xe. 


Poſterity might have been indebted for great 
lights to the two illuſtrious monuments of the na- 
vigation of this people, in the hiſtory of the voyages 
of Hanno, ſtiled King of the Carthaginians, and 
of Imilco, if time had preſerved them. The firſt 
felated the voyages he had made in the ocean be- 
vyond the pillars of Hercules, along the weſtern 
coaſt of Africaz and the other his on the weſtern 
coaſt of Europe; both by the order of the ſenate 
of. Carthage. But time has conſumed thoſe 
writings. „ 5 
This people, ſpared neither pains nor expences to 
bring navigation to perfection. That was their 
only ftudy. The other arts and ſciences were not 
cultivated. at Carthage. They did not pique them- 
ſelves upon polite knowledge. They profeſſed nei- 
ther poetry, eloquence, nor philoſophy. The young 
people, from their infancy, heard of nothing in 
_ converſation, but merchandiſe, accounts, ſhips, 
and voyages. Addreſs in commerce was a kind of 
' Inheritance in their families, and was the beſt part 
of their fortunes; and, as they added their own 
obſervations to the experience of their fathers, we 
ought not to be ſurpriſed, that their ability in this 
way always increaſed, and made ſuch a wonderful 
progreſs. 2 FT 
Hence it was that commerce raiſed Carthage to 
ſo bigh a degree of wealth and power, that it coſt | 
the Romans two wars; the one of twenty-three, 
and the other of ſeventeen, years, both bloody and 
_ doubtful, to ſubdue that rival; and that at laſt 
victorious Rome did not believe it in her power 
to ſubject her enemy entirely, but by depriving 
her of the reſources ſhe might ſtill have found in 
en, ; trade; 
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trade; and: which; during ſo long a ſeries of years, 
ſupported ker againſt all the forces of the republic. 
Carthage had never been more powerful by ſea, 
than when Alexander beſieged Tyre, the metropo- 
lis of her people. Her fortune began to decline 
from that time. Ambition was the ruin of the 


Carthaginians. Their being weary of the pacific 
condition of merchants, and preferring the glory 
of arms to that of traffic, coſt them dear. Their 


city, which commerce had peopled with ſo great a 


multitude of inhabitants, ſaw its numbers diminiſh 
to ſupply troops, and recruit armies. Their fleets, 
accuſtomed to tranſport merchants and merchan- 


diſe, were no longer freighted with any thing. but 
munitions of war and ſoldiers; and, out of the e wiſefl 
and moſt ſucceſsful traders, they elected officers 


and generals of armies, who acquired them an ex- 
alted degree of glory indeed, but one of ſhort du- 


ration, and ſoon followed with their utter ruin. 


The taking of Tyre by Alexander the Great, 
and the founding of Alexandria, which ſoon fol- 
lowed, occaſioned a great revolution in the affairs 


of commerce. That « new ſettlement was, without 
diſpute, the greateſt, the moſt noble, the wiſeſt, 


and the moſt uſeful deſign chat fra arent ever 
formed. 


It was not poſſible to find a more happy ſitua- 
tion, nor one more likely to become the mart for 


all the merchandiſe of the eaſt and weſt. That 
eity had on one ſide a free commerce with Aſia, 


and the whole Eaſt by the Red ſea. The ſame 


fea,” and the river Nile, gave it a communication 


with the vaſt and rich countries of Ethiopia. The 


commerce of the reſt of Africa and Europe was 
open to it by the Mediterranean; and, for the in- 
land trade of Egypt, it had, beſides the navigation 
of the Nile, and the canals cut out of it, che aſ⸗ 
er of che ner BY convenient for the fe⸗ 


e 
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curity of merchants, and the ne of chen 


effects. 
This induced Alexander to believe it a proper 
place for founding one of the fineſt cities and ports 


0 the world. For the iſle of Pharos, which at that 
time was not joined to the continent, ſupplied him 


with the happieſt ſituation, after he had joined 
them by a mole, having two entrances, in Which 
the veſſels of foreign nations arrived from all Parts, 


| and from whence, the Egyptian ſhips were conti- 
nually ſailing to carry their factors, and commerce, 


to all parts of the world then known. 


Alexander lived too ſhort a time to ſee the hap- 


py and flouriſhing condition, to which commerce 
raiſed ;his city. The Ptolomies, to whoſe, ſhare, 
after his death, Egypt fell, took care. to-improve 
the growing, trade of Alexandria, and ſoon raiſed 
it to a degree of perfection and extent, that made 
Tyre and Carthage be forgotten, which, for a long 


ſeries of time, had tranſacted, and engroſſed to 
themſelves, the commerce of all nations. | 

| Of all the kings of Egypt, Ptolomæus Philadel- 
| phus was the prince who contributed moſt to the 
bringing of commerce to perfection in his coun- 
try. For that purpoſe he kept great fleets at ſea, 
of which Athenæus gives us the number, and de- Athen.l.s, 
ſcription, that cannot be read without aſtoniſn- P. 293: 


ment. Beſides upwards of ſix- ſcore ſail of galleys 
of an extraordinary ſize, he gives him more than 
four thouſand other ſhips, which were employed 
in the ſervice of the ſtate, and the improvement 
of trade. He poſſeſſed a great empire, which he 
had formed, by "extending the bounds of the king- 


dom of Egypt into Africa, Ethiopia, Syria, and 


beyond the ſea, having made himſelf maſter of 


Cilicia, Pamphylia, Lycia, Caria, and the Cyclades, 
Poſſeſſing almoſt ous thouſand cities in his domi- 


nions. To raiſe the happineſs of theſe provinces 
as s high as poſſible, he endeavoured to draw into 
them, 
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hab, by 


Ned ſea cut a canal from Coptus to that ſea, and 


_ enuſed houſes to be etected along that canal, for 


cke convenience of the merchants and travellers, as 


I have obferbed in its place. 


It was tlie convenience of this ſta b. for merchan- 


Op Alexandiia, which diffuſed immenſe riches 


Cic. apud 
Strab- I. 
27. p. 798. 


overall Egypt; riches ſo copſiderable, that it is 


affirmed the nen only, for the importation and 
exportation of merchlandiſe at the por Nef Alexan- 
dita, àameunted yearly to more than thirty-ſeven 


millions” of tivres, though moſt of the Prolomies 


were moderate enough” in the impoſts they: laid on 


| welt. People. 


Pyre, Carthage; ar Aexthdiis were, without 
diſpute; the moſt fambus cities of antiquity for 
commerce: It was alſo followed with fieceſs at 
Corinth, Rhodes, Marſeilles, and many othet rad 
but not with ſuch extent and e 


AR x 1 0 L E Ts 
The end and materials of Sb, 


E pulliige of Ezckie; which 1 nl Sed 
in regard to Tyre, includes almoft all the 
materials, in which the antient commerde conſiſted: 


Sold, ſilver, iron, copper, tin, lead, pearls, dia- 


monds,” and all ſorts of precious ſtones; 1 2 wi 
ſtuffs; cloths, ivory, ebony, cedar, myrrh, aro- 
matic reeds, or the calamus; perfumes, ſlaves, 
horſes, mules, grain, wine, cattle; and, in 4 


_ word, all kind of precious merchandiſe. I ſhall 


not dwell here upon any thing, but what relates to 


mines of iron, copper, gold, fllwer, pearls; purple; 
and ſilk; nor treat even theſe heads with any great 
extent. Pliny the maturalir will be my ordinary 


guide, 


eomtmerre, the riches and commodities 
of the Eaſt; and, to facilitate their paſſage, he 
Bui a city expreſely on the weſtern coaſt of the 
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OF COMMERCE. 
guide, as to thoſe of my ſubjects he has wrote upon. 
And I ſhall make great uſe of the learned remarks 
of the author of the natural hiſtory of gold — 


ſilver, extracted from the chirtyrchird 'book of 
> RA _ PRs at London. 


SEC T. in 
© Mines of iton. 


TT is 5 that the uſe-of metals, efpectally of 
iron and copper, is almoſt as old as the world: 


— 


but it does not appear, that gold or filver were 


much regarded in the firſt ages. Solely intent u 


the neceſſities of life; the firſt inhabitants of the 


earth did what new colonies are obliged to do. 
They applied themſelves in building them houſes, 


clearing lands, and furniſhing themſelves with-the 


inſtruments neceſfary for cutting wood, hewin 

ſtone, and other mechanical uſes. As all cheſe te 

could be formed only of iron, copper; or ſteel, thoſe 
eſſential materials became; by 'a- neceſſary conſe- 
quence, the principal objects of their purſuit, Thoſe 
_ who were ſettled in countries which produced them, 
were not long without knowing their importance. 
People came from all parts in queſt of them; and 
their land, though in appearance poor and barren 
in every other ref beeame an abundant and 


fertile ſoil to them. They wanted nothing, having 
that merchandiſe; and their iron bars were ingots, 


which procured them all the conveniencies 2 8 * 
gancies of life. 

It would be very grateful t to „Une l when, 
how, and by whom: thieſe materials were' firſt 'dif- 
covered. ' Concealed as they are from our eyes, and 
hid'in the howels of the earth in ſmall and almoſt 
impereeptible particles, which have no apparent re- 
lation, or viſible diſpoſition for the different works 


derte of them; who was it that inſtructed man 


in the uſes to be made 1 them? It would be doing 


ns | chance 
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chance too much honour to impute to it this a 
covery. The infinite importance, and almoſt in- | 


nſable neceſſity for the inſtruments, with which 
they ſupply. us, well deſerve, that we ſhould ac- 
knowledge it to proceed from the concurrence and 
goodneſs of Divine Providence, It is true, that 
providence commonly. takes delight in concealing 
its moſt wonderful gifts under events, which have 
all the appearance of chance and accident. But 
Miemtive. and religious eyes are not - deceived in 


and eaſily diſcover, under theſe diſguiſes, 


the beneficence and-liberality of God, ſo much the 
more worthy of admiration. and acknowledgment; 
as, leſs viſible to man. This is a truth confeſſed by 
the Pagans: themſelves, a have Already obſerved 


e . 


It is. 1 chat'® Minn which. of all metals, 


is the moſt neceſſary, is alſo the moſt common, 
8 eaſieſt to be found, | leſs deep in the earth than 
any other. and moſt abundant. 

As I find little in Pliny. upon the manner fn 
which the; antients diſcovered and prepared metals, 
1 am; obliged to have recourſe to what the moderns 
lay upon chat head, in order to give the reader, at 
leaſt, ſome ſlight idea of the uſual. methods in the 
di 3 preparation, and melting of thoſe metals; 
which were in part practiſed by the antients. 


L. 14, 15. the. term of art calls iron. ore) is found in mines of 


different depth, ſometimes in ſtones as. big as the 


fiſt, and ſometimes only in ſanld. 
After having amaſſed the quantity of matter to 


be melted, it is put into large furnaces, where 4 


great fire has been kindled. - When the ore is 
melted and well ſkimmed, they make it run out of 


the furnace e a hole prepared for that pur- 


* Ferri. e pbigee prope ede reperiantur-Metallorom 


=  oranium vena ferri largiſſima eſt. Plin. I. 34. © 14. 


poſe, 
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poſe, from which running with r | 
torrent of fire, it falls into different. moulds, ac- 


_ cording. to the variety of works to. be caſt, 2s 


kettles, and ſuch kind of uten fils. 
In the ſame manner they form alſo the large 
lumps of iron, called ſos, of different ſizes, which - 


weigh ſometimes two or three thouſand pounds, and 
upwards.; Theſe are afterwards carried to the forge 


or foundexy,, to be forged or fined with the afliſt- 

ange of mills, which keep great hammers continu- 
ally, going. 7:7 $097 is RITES 14rd 01.2800 £4: . 0 r 
Steel 1s a kind of iron refined and purified by 
fire, which renders it / whiter, more ſolid, and of 
a ſmaller and finer, grain. It is the hardeſt of all, 
metals, when prepared and tempered as it ought. 


+ * 


apidity like a 


That | zemper is derived from cold water, and ac- Seidentia 
quires a nice attention in the workman, in taking tingunt 


* 


tain degree of heat. 
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knife or razor, could we believe it was poſſible to 
form them out of a little earth, or ſome. blackiſh 


„When we, conſider, a ſharp and. well poliſhed 


* 


* 
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ſtone ? What difference is there between ſo rae | 
matter, and ſuch; poliſhed and ſhining inſtrument : 


— 
— 


2 * 
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Of xchat is not human induſtry; capable! 
Mr. Reaumur * obſerves, in ſpeaking of iron, 


one thing well worthy. of obſervation, . Though 


fire ſeldom or ever renders it ſo liquid as it does 
gold, braſs, pewter, and lead: of metals, however, 
there is not one that takes the mould ſo perfectly, 
inſinuates itſelf ſo well into the moſt minute parts 
of it, and receives impreſſions with ſuch exactneſs. 
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or COMMERCE 


"SECT. 3 
ne Mins of copper or braſs. 


(0 p p E R. which 4s Uebe wind called 1 braſs, 
is an hard, dry, weighty metal. It is taken 
our of mines like other metals, where it is found, 
as well as iron, either in powder” or ſtone. 
Before it is melted, it muſt be r 
much, in order to ſe ſe arate the earth from it, Wich 
which it is mixed. It is afterwards melted in the 
furnaces by great Lind; and when melted, poured 
off into moulds.” The copper which has had only 


. one. melting, is the common and ordinary copper. 


To“ render it purer and finer, it is melted once 
or twice more. When it has paſſed the fire ſeveral 
times, and the groſſeſt parts are ſeparated from it, 
it is called Roſezze, or the pureſt and fineſt copper. 
Copper is naturally red, of which braſs is a Tpe- 
cies made yellow with Lapis calaminaris. 
The Lapis calaminaris, which is alſo called Cad- 
nia T, is a mineral or foſſile, which founders uſe to 
change the colour of copper yellow. This ſtone 
does not become yellow, till aer it has been baked 
in the manner of bricks; it is then uſed either to 
make yellow, or increaſe, the red fine copper. 

The yellow copper, or braſs, is therefore a mix- 
ture of the red, With lapis calaminaris, which aug- 
ments its weight from ten to fifty in the hundred, 
according to the different goodneſs of the copper. 
It is called alſo Latren, and in the Roman language 
Aurichalcum. 

Bronze is a made metal, conſiſting of a mixture 
of ſeveral metals. 


Præterea ſemel recoquunt : quod ſepius feęiſſe, bonitati pluri- 
mum confert. Plin. I. 34. c. 8. 

'+ Vena (ris) quo diftum eſt modo effoditur i ignique perficitur. 
Fit & è lapide on, quem vocant Cadmiam. Plin. I. 34. c. 1. 


For 
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For the fine ſtatues of this metal, the mixture is 


half fine copper and half braſs, 


In the ordi 


| ſort, the mixture is of 3 a= ſometimes of 


lead, to ſave coſt. 


There is alſo another ſp pecies of mixt copper, called 
by the French Fonte, which differs from the Bronze, 


only by being more or leſs mixed. 


The art of founding, or, as it is me called, | 
All ages have 
made their veſſels, and other curious works, in me- 
tal. Caſting muſt have been very common in 
Egypt, when the Iſraelites left it, as they could 
form in the deſart, without any great preparations, 


of caſting in braſs, is very antient. 


a a ſtatue with lineaments and ſhape, repreſenting a 
calf, Soon after they made the molten ſea, and 


all other veſſels for' the tabernacle, and afterwards 
It was not uncommon to form 
ſtatues of plates hammered into form, and rivetted 


for the temple. 
together. 


1 


The invention of theſe images, either caſt or 
| hammered, took birth in the Eaſt, as well as ido- 
latry, and nern communicated itſelf to Greece, 


_ + which carried the art to the higheſt: degree 4 Ner- 
fection. | | 


'The moſt celebrated and valuable copper a- 


- conſt 


I have ſpoken elſewhere, and that of Delos. 
cero“ joins them together in one of his orations, 
where he mentions a veſſel of braſs, called authepſa, 


in queſtion. - 


the Greeks was that of Corinth, of which 


Ci- 


in which meat was dreſſed with very little fire, and 
almoſt of itſelf: 


this veſſel was ſold ſo dear, that 
thoſe who paſſed by, and heard the ſum bid for it 
at the ſale, imagined che purchaſe of an eſtate was 


* Domus referta vaſis Corinthiis & Deliacis: in quibus eſt au · 
thepſa illa, quam tanto pretio nuper mercatus eſt, ut qui pretereun- 
tes pretium enumerari audiebant, fundum vznire arbitrarentur. 
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It is ſaid, that braſs Was 8 for the 


making of arms. It certainly was ſo before gold | 


and filver for money, at leaſt with the Romans. 


It conſiſted at firſt in lumps of braſs; of different 


bigneſs, and was taken by weight, without having 


N any fixed mark or figure upon it; from whence 


came the form of ſpeaking uſed in ſales, per æ 
Bram. * Servius Pullius, the ſixth king of the 
Romans, was the firſt that reduced it to form, and 


ſtamped it with a particular impreſſion. And as at 


that time the greateſt riches conſiſted in cattle, 
oxen; ſheep, hogs, &c. the figure of thoſe animals,” 
or of their heads, was ſtamped upon the firſt money 
that'was coined, and it was called pecuma, from che 


Pin. 1 5 word pecus, which ſignifies cattle in general. It was 


not till the conſulſhip of Q. Fabius and Oxuladat; 
five years before the firſt Punic war, in the 48 5th: 
year of Rome, that filver ſpecies was uſed at Rome. 
They, however, always retained the antient lan- 
guage, and denoinination, taken from the word es, 


| bras,” From thence the expreſſion, £5 grave, (heavy 
bras) to ſignify, at leaſt in the origin of chat term, 
the aſſes . a pound weight; rarium, the public 


treaſury, wherein, in antient times, there was only 


braſs- money; es alienum, borrowed * ; 2 


* others of Nie i tape, 80 55 
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ferent methods. [t is extracted either from © +: 
ett, the bowels of the earth, or the ruins of 
mountains, by undermining and throwing them 

f down. . 3 


8 o 


3 hath 1. Gald 14 found in rivers. oft 1 . 4 þ 


Gold is Seis in ſmall grains, or little quan- 
titles upon the ſhores of rivers, as in Spain upon 
the brink of the Tagus, in Italy upon the Po, in 
Thrace upon the Hebrus, in Aſia. upon the Pac- 
tolus, and, laſtly, upon the Ganges in India; and * 
it is agreed, that the gold found in this manner is 

the beſt of all; becauſe, having long run through 
rocks, and over 1 850 it has had time to cleanſe 
and purify itſelf, | | 
Ihe rivers I mention were not the only ones in 
Which gold was to be found. Our Gaul had the 
ſame advantage. | Diodorus ſays, that nature had Died. 1. 5. 
given it gold in a peculiar manner without obliging 
the natives to hunt after it with art and labour; 
that it was mingled with the ſands of the rivers; 
that the 1 knew how to waſh thoſe ſands, ex- 
tract the go!d, and melt it down; and that they 
made RE: ves. rings, bracelets, girdles, and 
Other ornaments of it. Some rivers of France are + 
aid to have retained this privilege : the Rhine, the 
= Rhone, the Garonne, the Doux'in Franche-Comte, 
Ceze, and the Gardon, which have their ſources 
in the Cevennes, the e in the county of Foix, 


* Nec ullum abfolutum aurum 1 ut curſu ipſo titugue perpoli- , 
tum; 3 lin. 
1 Fl the Lad, of Sciences, an. 1718. 
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and ſome others. ONTO of it indeed does 
not turn to any conſiderable account, ſcarce ſufficing 
to the maintenance of the country-people, who em- 


ploy themſelves for ſome months in that work. 


They have ſometimes their lucky days, when they 


get more than a piſtole for their trouble; but they 
Pan for them on others, which produce little or 


. * 


nothin 
8 he 8 
© 4. £> x & P k 


2. Gold found in the bowels of the earth. 
_ Thoſe who ſearch after gold, begin by finding 


what we call, in French, la manne, manna, a kind 
of earth, which by its colour, and the exhalations 


that riſe from it, informs thoſe, who underſtand | 


mines, that there is gold underneath it 
As ſoon as the vein of gold appears, the water 


muſt be turned off, and the ore dug out induſtriouſly, 


which muſt be taken away, and waſhed in proper 


lavers. The ore being put into them, a ſtream of 


water is poured on continually, in proportion to 
the guaotey of the ore to be-waſhed ; and, to aſſiſt 
the force of the water, an iron fork is uſed, with 


Which the ore is ſtirred, and broken, till nothin, 


remains in the laver, but a ſediment of black ſand, 
with which the gold is mingled. This ſediment is 
Put into a large wooden diſh, in the midſt of which 


four or five deep lines are cut, and by waſhing it, 


and the ſame as was practiſed in the time of Pliny: 
See Di. Aurum qui quærunt, ante omnia ſegullum tollunt ; ila 


Commerce. 
Plin. I. 33. 


c. 4. 


ſtirring it well in ſeveral waters, conjeZura, the 
terrene parts diſſolve, and nothing remains but pure 
gold duſt. This is the method now uſed in Chili, 


vocatur indicium. Alveus hic eſt, arenæ lavantur, atque 
ex eo quod reſedit, conjeftura capitur. Every thing is 
comprehended in theſe few words. Segullum: which 
is what the French call la manne, or manna. Alueus 
bic et: that is, the vein of gold ore. Arenæ lavan- 
tur this implies the lavers. Atque ex eo quod reſedit : 

| RING Tas 
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OF COMMERCE. | 
this is the ſediment of black ſand, in which the gold 
is contained. Conjectura capitur : here the ſtirring 
of the ſediment, the running off of the water, and 
the gold-duft that remains are intimated. 

It ſometimes happens, that, without digging far, 5 
the gold is found upon the ſuperficies of the earth: 
but this good fortune is not frequent, though there 
have been examples of it. For not long ago, lays 


* 
2 
e 


Pliny, gold was found in this manner in Nero's plin. 133. 
reign, and in ſo great a quantity, that fifty pounds e. 4. 


a day, at leaſt, have been gathered of it. This was 
in Dalmatia. - 

It is commonly neceſſary to dig a great way, and 
to form ſubterraneous caverns, in which marble and 
mall flints are found, covered with the gold. 
Theſe caverns are carried on to the right or left 
according to the running of the vein: and the earth 
above it is ſupported with ſtrong props at proper 
diſtances. When the metallic ſtone, commonly 
called the ore in which the gold forms itſelf, is 
brought out of the mine, it is broken, pounded, 
waſhed, and put into the furnace. The firſt melt- 
ing is called only filver, for there is ner ſome 

5 mingled with the gold. 

I be ſcum which riſes in the furnace, is called 
Scoria in Latin. This is the droſs of the metal, 
which the fire throws up, and is not peculiar to 
gold, but common to all metallic bodies. This 
droſs is not thrown away, but pounded and calcined 
over again, to extract what remains of good in it. 


The crucible, in which this preparation is made, x; ;; called 
"ought to be of a certain white earth, not unlike Taſconium. 


that uſed by the potters. There is ſcarce any other, 
which can bear the fire, bellows, and exceſſive heat 
of this ſubſtance melted. 


This metal is very precious, but Ny infinite Diod. I. 3. 


Pains in getting it. Slaves and criminals condemn- 

ed to death, were employed in working the mines. 

hs On of gold has always extinguiſhed all 0 
F 4 0 
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of hinbatity in the human heart: Diodoru 


- Jus obſerves, that theſe unhappy creatures, laden 
Wirn chains, were allowed no reſt either by night 
or day : = they were treated with exceſſibe cru- 
-elty3 and, to deprive; them of all hopes of being 
E "to eſcape by corrupting their guards, ſoldiers 
were choſen for that office, Who. ſpoke a language 
unknown to them, and with whom, in conſequence, 
they could have no ene nor — ey 
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. Gold 1 found 3 in the mountains, isl 


* 
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UL 1 
Plin. I. 33. Wen is another method to find gold, EY re- 
+ _ gards properly only high and mountainous places, 
tuth as are frequently met with i in Spain. * Theſe 
are dry and barren mountains in every other reſpect, 
which are obliged to give up theirgold, to make 
mend, in ſome neaſufs, for er ſterility in every 
thing elle; 1 

.b>Fbe work begins at firſt by. cutting great holes 
on the right and left. The mountain itfelf is after- 
' ewards: attacked by the aſſiſtance of torches and 
lamps. For the day is ſoon loſt, and the night 
continues as long as the work, that is, for ſeveral 
months. Before any great progreſs is mage, great 
flaws appear in the earth, which falls in, and of- 
ten cruſhes the poor miners to death; ſo that, ſays 
＋Pliny, people are much more bold and ventu- 
rous in ſearching after pearls at the bottom of. the 
wo waves in the Eaſt, than in digging for gold in the 
- bawels'of the earth, which is become, by. our ava- 

. ice. more dangerous than the ſea itſelf. 
It is therefore. neceſſary in theſe mines, as well as 
in the firſt I ſpoke of, to form good arches, at pro- 


by 3} . 0 pe diſtances, to ſupport the hollowed mountain, 


„ Cxteri rhantes Hiſpaniarum was ſterileſque, in qulbus nihil 
- alud ignatur, huic bono fertiles eſſe coguntur. N 
; + Ut jam minis temerarium videatur & profundo maris petere 
e nocentiores fecimus terras. Plin, : Th 
ere 


we 


\ 
* 1 
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There are great rocks and veins of ſtone found 
alſo in theſe, which muſt he broken by fire and vi- 


negar. But, as the ſmoke and ſteam would ſoon 
ſuñffocate the workmen, itlis often more neceſſary 
and. eſpecially when the work is a little * | 


vanced, to break thoſe enormous maſſes with pick- 


a xes and crows, and to cut away large pieces by 
degrees, which muſt be given from hand to hand, 
or from ſhoulder to» ſhoulder, till thrown out of 
the mine. Day an A are paſſed in this man- 


ner. Only the hind workmen ſee day- light; 


all the wig work by lamps. Tf the rock is found 
to be too long, or too thick, they proceed on the 
A and carry on the work in a curve line. 


-AWhen>che Worte 1s“ finiſhed; and the m 
ons: paſſages are carried their proper length, they cut 


away the props of the arches,” that had been forimed 


at due diſtances from each other. This is the;uſual 
ſignal of the ruin which is to follow, and which 
thoſe, Who are placed to watch it, perceive firſt, 


by the ſinking in of the mountain, which begins 
to ſhake: upon which they immediately, either by 


hallowing, or beating upon a brazen inſtrument, 


give notice to the workmen to take care of them- 


ſelves, and run away the firſt for their own ſafety. 


The mountain, ſapped on all ſides in this manner, 


falls upon itſelf, and breaks to pieces with a dread- 


ful noiſe. 1 he * victorious workmen then enjoy 
the fight of nature overturned. The gold, how- 
ever, is not yet found; and, when they began to 
pierce the hill, they did not know whether there 


was any in it. Hope and avarice were ſufficient 


motives for undertaking the bunter _ confront- 
ing ſuch dangers. 


But this is only the ipretudle to new ir ails,s Rill 


a Sealer” ICE more N than the firſt: For the 


[ SpeRtant vive ruinam nature : nec tamen albu: aurum eſt. 
P It, Y 2 
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waters of the higher neighbouring mountains muſt 
be carried through very long trenches, in order 


to its being poured with impetuoſity upon the runs 


they have formed, and to carry off the precious 


metal. For this purpoſe new canals muſt be made, 
ſometimes higher or lower, according to the ground 4 
and hence the greateſt part of the labour ariſes. 


For the level — — = n placed, and the heights 
well taken in all the places, over which the torrent 
is to paſs to the lower mountain, that has been 


thrown down; in order that the water may have 
ſufficient force to tear away the gold wherever it 
paſſes, which obliges them to make it fall from 


the greateſt height they can. And, as to the ine- 
r of the ground in its courſe, they remedy 
t by artificial canals, which preſerve the deſcent, 


and keep the water within their bounds, And if 


there are any large rocks, which oppoſe its paſſage, 


they, muſt be hewn down, made level, and have 

tracks cut in them for the wood-work, which is to 
receive and continue the canal. Having united the 
Waters of the higheſt neighbouring mountains, 
from hence J are to 55 


ſervoirs, of the breadth of two hundred, and the 
depth of ten, feet. They generally leave five open- 


they make great re- 


ings, of three or four feet ſquare, to receive the 


Water at ſeveral places. 


After which, when the reſervoirs are full, they 
2 the fluice, from whence falls fo violent and 

3 a torrent, that it carries all away before 

nd even ſtones of conſiderable magnitude. 

. is another work in the plain, at the foot of 
the mine. New trenches muſt be dug there, which 
form ſeveral beds, for the falling of the torrent from 
height to height, till it diſcharges itſelfinto the ſea. 
But, to prevent the gold from being carried off with 


5 "F enen ey 71 at rer arenen good: dams 
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OF COMMERCE. 75 
of Ulex, a ſort of ſhrub, much reſembling our roſema- © 
ry, but ſomething thicker of leaves, and conſequently 
fitter tor catching this prey as in nets. Add to this, 
that good planks are neceſſary on each ſide of theſe 
trenches, to keep the water within them; and where 
there are any dangerous inequalities of ground, theſe. 

new canals muſt be ſupported with * ſhores; till the 

torrent loſes itſelf at laſt in the ſand of the ocean, 

in the neighbourhood of which the mines common- 
r Hh | 

The gold, got in this manner at the feet of moun- 
tains, has no need of being purified by fire; for it 
is at firſt what it ought to be. It is found in lumps 
of different bigneſs, as it is alſo in deep mines, but 
not ſo commonly 15 
As to the wild roſemary branches uſed on this 
occaſion, they are taken up with care, dried, and 
khen burnt; after this the aſhes are waſhed on the 
' . turf, upon which the gold falls, and is eaſily ga- 
Mere. e | | 
* Pliny examines wherefore gold is preferred to Plin.1. 33. 
other metals, and gives ſeveral reaſons for it. GS-7 
It is the only metal, which loſes nothing, or 
_ almoſt nothing by the fire, not even of funeral 

piles, or conflagrations, in which the flames are ge- 

nerally moſt violent. It is even affirmed to be ra- 
ther the better for having paſt the fire ſeveral times. 

It is by fire alſo that proof is made of it; for, when 

it is good, it takes its colour from it. This the 
workmen call obryzum, refined gold. What is won- 

derful in this proof, is, that the hotteſt charcoal 

has no effect on it: to melt it, + a clear fire of ſtraw 

is neceſſary, with a little lead thrown in to refine 

It. | 9 


— 


* 


_ *® Machines to ſupport thoſe canals made of board. | | 
Iq Strabo makes the ſame remark, and gives the reaſon for this ef- 
Felt: Pale facilitis liquefit aurum : quia flamma mollis cum fit 

proportionem habet temperatam ad id quod cedit & facile funditur; 

carbo antem multum abſumit, nimis colliquans ſua vehementia & 


elevans. Strab. I. 3. p. 146. | 
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Kol loſes n little by uſe, and much leſs than 
| rw other metal: whereas ſilver, copper, and pewter, 
fail the hands, and draw black lines upon any thing, 


vrhich is a proof that they waſte, and loſe their b 


Nance more eaſſl: 
It is che only metal chat ee no > aut EA 


any thing which changes its beauty, or diminiſhes 


its weight. It is a thing well worthy of admira- 


tion, that of all ſublkances gold preſerves itſelf beſt, 
and entire, without ruſt or dirt, in water, the earth, 


dung; and ſepulchres, and that throughout all ages. 
There are medals in being, which have been ſtruck 
above two. thouſand years, which ſeem juſt er 


from the work man 8 hands, 


It is obſerved, that“ gold reſiſts t] the n 


and corroſion of ſalt and vinegar, which melt and 


ſubdue all other matter. 


Ibere is I no metal which extends 3 0 nor 5 


divides into ſo great a number of particles of diffe- 
rent kinds. An ounce of gold, for inſtance; will 


form ſeven hundred and fifty leaves, each leaf of 


four inches ſquare and upwards. What Pliny ſays 
here; is certainly very wonderful; but we ſhall 
preſently ſee, that our modern artificers have car- 
ried their ſkill much farther than the antients in 
this, as well as many other points. 

255 In fine, gold will admit to be ſpun. an; wove, 
like-woo), into any form. It may be worked even 
without wool (or filk) or with both. The firſt of 
the Tarquins triumphed in a veſt of cloth made of 
gold; and Agrippina, the mother of Nero, when 

the emperor Claudius her huſband gave the people 


N n of erke aan nt it in 


jam contra falis & aceti ſuccos, domitores rerum, conſtantia. 
Plin. : 

#.. Nee aliud e W Fab aut ml 8 utpote cu- 
jus uncie in ſeptingenas, e Wee ng e pe nne 
rum 4 be, rend Plin. ar S 
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a long robe made of gold wires, without any mix- 


ture whatſoever. 


What is related of the extreme ſmallneſs of gold 


and ſilver, when reduced into wire, would ſeem in- 
credible, if not confirmed by daily experience. 


ſhall only copy here what 1 find in the memoirs of An. 1718. 


the academy of ſciences upon this head. 


WMe know, ſay thoſe memoirs, that gold- wire is 


for drawing wire, a cylinder of ſilver, covered with 
leaf gold, being extended, becomes wire, and con- 


tinues gilt to the utmoſt length it can be drawn. It 


is generally of the weight of forty-five mars; its 
diameter is an inch and a quarter French, and its 


length almoſt two and twenty inches. Mr. Reau- 


mur proves, that this cylinder of ſilver, of two and 


twenty inches, is extended by the engine to thirteen 


million, nine hundred and ſixty- three thouſand, 
two hundred and forty inches, or, one million, one 
hundred and ſixty- three thouſand, five hundred and 
twenty feet; that is to ſay, ſix hundred and thirty- 


four thouſand, ſix hundred and ninety-two times, 


longer than it was, which is very near ninety-ſeven 
leagues in length, allowing two thouſand perches 
to each league. This wire is ſpun over ſilk- thread, 
and before ſpun is made flat from round as it was, 


when firſt drawn, and in flatting generally lengthens 
one ſeventh at leaſt; ſo that its firſt length of tweny 
two inches: is changed into that of an hundred and 


eleven leagues. But this wire may be lengthened. 
a fourth in flatting, inſtead of a ſeventh, and in 


conſequence be ſixſcore leagues in extent. This 


ſhould ſeem a prodigious extenſion, and yet is no- 
The cylinder of ſilver of forty-five marks, and 


twenty two inches length, requires only to be cover- 
ed with one ounce of leaf gold: It is true, the gild- 
ing will be light, but it will always be gilding; and, 
though the cylinder in paſſing the engine attains 
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the length of a hundred and twenty leagues, tlie 
gold will ſtill continue to cover the ſilvet without 
variation. We may ſee how exceedingly ſmall the 
ounce of gold, which covers the cylinder of ſilver 
of forty-five marks, muſt become, in continuing 
to cover it throughout ſo vaſt an extent. Mr. 
Reaumur adds to this conſideration, that it is eaſy 

to diſtinguiſh, that the filver is more gilt in ſome 
than in other places; and he finds, by a calculation 
of wire the moſt equally gilt, that the thickneſs of 

the gold i is Tur weth of a line, or twelfth part of 
an inch; ſo enormous a ſmallneſs, that it is as in- 
Seger ade to us, as the infinite points of the geo- 
metricians. It is, however, real, and produced by 
mechanical inſtruments, which, though ever ſo fine 
to our ſenſes, muſt {till be very groſs in fact. Our. 
underſtanding is loſt and confounded in the conſi- 
deration of ſuch objects; and 1 ge more in 


dhe infinitely Small God 


5 ELECTRUM. 


3 = is ery: to obſerve; ſays Pliny; ant 1 
& 3. Copy in all that follows, that in all kinds of gold. 
there is always ſome ſilver, more or leſs: ſometimes 
a tenth, ſometimes a ninth or an eighth. There 
is but one mine in Gaul from whence gold is ex- 
tracted, that contains only a thirtieth part of ſilver, 
which makes it far more valuable than all others. 
This gold is called Abicratenſe, of Albicrate, (an 
ancient place in Gaul near Tarbæ.) There were 
ſeveral mines in Gaul, which have been ſince either 
Strab. 1. 4. neglected or exhauſted. Strabo mentions ſome of 
. Þ: 799 them, amongſt which are thoſe of Tarbæ, that 

were, as | he ſays, very - fruitful in geld. For, 
without digging far, they found it in quantities large 
enough to fill the palm of the hand, which had no 
great 5 Tor” OM. refined, | They had alſo 
a abundance 


abundance of gold duſt, and gold in grains of equal Bades. 
| nefs with the other, 
Jo the gold, continues Pliny, which was found 
1 to have a Arch part of ſilver in it, they gave the 
name of ELER UH. It might be called white 
Sold, becauſe it came near that colour, and is paler 
than the other.) The moſt antient people ſeemed 
to have ſet a great value upon it. Homer, in his oy. 1. 4. 
_ deſcription of Menelaus's palace, ſays, it ſhone uni- 7. 
verſally with gold, electrum, filver, and ivory. 
The electrum has this property peculiar to it, that - ++ 
it brightens much more by the light of pe than 
Yue eva of e 


s E c F. + = 
| Silver-mines, 


NILVER-MINES,' in man ue 33 Plin. I. 33. 
thoſe of gold, The earth is bored, and long < 6. 
caverns cut on the right or left, according to the 
cCourſe of the vein. The colour of the metal does 
not enliven the hopes of the workmen, nor the ore 
| glitter and ſparkle as in the others. The earth which 
. contains the ſilver is ſometimes reddiſh, and ſome- 
times of an aſh colour; which the workmen diſtin- 
guiſh by uſe. As for the ſilver, it can be only re- 
fined by fire, with lead, or with“ pewter-ore. This 
ore is called galena, and found commonly in the 
veins of ſilver mines. The fire only ſeparates theſe | 


4 ſubſtances ; the one of which it reduces into lead or 
* | pewter, and the other i into filver ; but the laſt always 
if wims at top, becauſe i it Is lighteſt, almoſt like oil 
it _ water. 
r, There were ſilver-mines in anc all the pro- 
ge vinces of the Roman empire. T hat metal was 
10 Sit ore is the rude and mixed ſubſtance al ich contains the me- 
0 tal. It is commonly called the Marcaſite ſtone, eſpect ly with rela- 
ce tian to gold and ſil ver. 
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Fin. ibid. id. OS ſubſiſt in our days, ſays Pliny 4 that is 3 : 


"A 


beyond the allum, 
copper, which ſerved the workmem as a new token; 


deer e 


tber was abundance” of it an ſeveral places of ; 


the Gauls 3 even in Britain z in Alſace, witneſs 

- Straſburghy.which took its name e a 

Colmar did Argentaria, from it; in ine | 

Pannonia, now called Hungary; and, laſtly; 

Wo and.,Portugal,. hi Wee che 
ds: 


What 1 ſurpriſug fa the. mines * a 


is, that the works, begun in them by Hannibal's 


lay,” above three hundred yearsz and-that they {tilt 
retain the names of the firſt diſcoverers of them, 
who were all Carthaginians. One of theſe mines, 


N the reſt, exiſts now, and is called Bebulo. 


It is the ſame from which Hannibal daily extracted 


three hundred pounds of ſilver, and has been run 
fifteen hundred paces in extent, and even through 
tte mountains, by the Accitanian people; who, 

without reſling themſelves, either by night or day, 


and ſupporting themſelves only by the aid of their 
lamps, have drawn off all the water from them. 


There are alſo veins of ſilver, diſcovered. in n 


; ente almoſt upon the furface of the earth. 


For the reſt, the antients eaſily knew when — 
were come to the end of the vein; which was when 
they found allum after liar, they ſearched no far- 
thee, though lately, (it is ſtill Pliny who ſpeaks) 
they have found a white vein of 


that they were at the end of the vein of filver. 
The diſcovery of the metals we have hitherto 


ſpoken of, is a wonder we can never ſufficiently ad · 


mire. There was nothing more hidden in nature 


- Gn gold ad fiber- | They were _ od in 


hs 


. When be avent thither to 7 ak Aae, | 
De people of. Murcia and V. 8 e were . Fs oo 45 
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OF COMMERCE: 


the earth, mingled with the hardeſt ſtones, and in 


appearance perfectly uſeleſs ; the parts of theſe pre- 
cious metals were ſo confounded with foreign bo- 
dies, ſo imperceptible from that mixture, and ſo 


difficult to ſeparate, that it did not ſeem poſſible 
to cleanſe, collect, refine, and apply them to their 


uſes. Man, however, has ſurmounted: this diffi- 


culty, and, by experiments, has brought his firſt 


diſcoveries to ſuch perfection, that one would ima- 
gine gold and filver were formed from the firſt in 


ſolid pieces, and were as eaſily diſtinguiſhed as the 


flints; which lie on the ſurface of the earth. But 
was man of himfelf capable of making fuch diſco- 
veries ? Cicero“ ſays, in exprefs terms, that God 
had in vain formed gold, ſilver, copper, and iron, 
in the bowels of the earth, if he had not youch- 
fafed to teach man the means, by which he might 
come at the veins, that conceal thoſe precious 


metals. 


Prodaft of gold and filver mines, one of the principal 
Päaurces of the Tiches of the antients. 54 


FT is eaſy to conteive that mines of gold and ſil- 

ver muſt have produced great profits to the pri- 
vate perfons and princes who poſſeſſed them, if they 
took the leaſt trouble to work them. 


81 


Philip, the father of Alexander the Great, had Diod l 16. 


gold-mines near Pydna, a city of Macedonia, from 
which he drew yearly a thouſand talents; that is to 


fay, three millions. He had alfo other mines of Juſtin. I. s. 


gold and fflver in Theſſaly and Thrace; and it ap- 
pears, that theſe mines ſubſiſted as long as the 


* Aurum & argentum, æ & ferrum fruſtrà natura divina genuiſſet, 
niſi eadem docuiſſet quemadmodum ad eorum venas perveniretur. 


Oe Diœuinuat. L I. n. 116. bu 


Strab. I. 7, 
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. OF COMMERCE: 
kingdom of Macedonia; for * the Romans, when 
they had conquered. Perſeus, prohibited the uſe and 


- exerciſe of them to the Macedonians. 


Xenoph. 
de ration. 
redit. 


,*. THe Athenians had ſilver mines not only at Lau- 
rium in Attica, but particularly in Thrace, from 
which they were great gainers. Xenophon men- 


tions many citizens enriched by them. Hipponius 


had fix hundred flaves : Nicias, who was killed in 
Sicily, had a thouſand. The farmers of their mines 
paid daily to the firſt fifty livres, clear of all 
charges, allowing an obolus a day for each ſlave; 
and as much in proportion to the ſecond, which 
amounted to a conſiderable revenue. 


: Renophon,. in the treatiſe wherein he propoſes 


ky veral methods for augmenting the revenues of 


thens, gives the Athenians excellent advice upon 
this 144 and exhorts them, above all, to make 


commerce honourable; to encou rage and protect 


thoſe, who applied themſelves to it, whether citi- 
zens or ſtrangers; to advance money for their uſe, 
taking ſecurity for the pay ment; to ſupply them 
with ſhips for the tranſportation of merchandiſe; 
and to be aſſured, that, with regard to trade, the 
opulence and ſtrength of the ſtate conſiſted in the 
wealth of individuals, and of the people. He in- 


ſiſts very much in relation to mines, and is earneſt 


that the republic ſhould cultivate them in its own 
name, and for its own advantage, without being 


afraid of injuring particulars in that conduct; be- 
cauſe they ſufficed for the enriching both the one 


and the other, -and that mines were not wanting to 
workmen, but workmen to the mines. _ 

But the produce of the mines of Attica and 
Thrace was nothing in compariſon with what the 
Spaniſh mines produced. The Tytians had the 


* Metalli quoque. Macedonici, quod ingens veRtigal erat, loca- 

tiones tolli placebat. Liv. I. 45. n. 18. | 

+ Six obolt made one drachma, which Was, worth ten pence Wd z. 

a 9 drachmas a mina, n minæ , "a talent, 61 
1 


SF COMMERCE _ $3 
firſt profits of them; the inhabitants of the country 
not knowing their value. The Carthaginians ſuc- 
ceeded them; and as ſoon as they had ſet foot in 
Spain, perceived the mines would be an inexhauſs 
tible ſource of riches for them. Pliny informs us, Plin. 1. 43, 


that one of them alone ſupplied Hannibal daily c. s. 


with three hundred pounds of ſilver, which amounts 

to twelve thouſand ſix hundred livres; as the ſame 

Pliny obſerves elſewhere. HERES 
Polybius, cited by Strabo, ſays, that in his time ibid. c. 9, 
there were forty thouſand men employed in the 

mines in the neighbourhood of Carthagena, and 


that they paid daily twenty-five thouſand drachmas 


to the Roman people, that is, twelve thouſand five 
hundred livres. | | 

Hiſtory mentions private perſons, who had im- 

menſe and incredible revenues. Varro ſpeaks of Varr. apud 
one Ptolomy, a private perſon, who, in the time Plin. I. 33. 


of Pompey, commanded in Syria, and maintained © *** 
eight thouſand horſe, at his own expences; and 


had generally a thouſand gueſts at his table, who 

had each a gold cup, which was changed at every 

courſe. This is nothing to Pythins of Bithynia, Pin. ibid. 
who made king Darius a preſent of the Plantane Herod. 


and Vine, ſo much extolled in hiſtory, both of maſly * 7: 27. 


gold, and feaſted the whole army of Xerxes one 
day in a ſplendid manner, though it conſiſted of 


ſeventeen hundred thouſand men; offering that 


prince five months pay for that prodigious hoſt; 
and the neceſſary proviſions for the whole time. 
From what ſource could ſuch enormous treaſures 
ariſe, if not principally from the mines of gold and 
filver poſſeſſed by theſe particulars ? : 

We are ſurpriſed to read in Plutarch, the ac- 
count of the ſums carried to Rome, for the tri- 
umphs of Paulus, Emilius, Lucullus, and many 
other victorious generals. | 

But all this is is inconſiderable to the endleſs 
millions amaſſed by David and Solomon, and em- 
Co | "RF J ployed 
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OF COMMERCE, 


ployed in the building and ornaments of the tem- 


ple of Jeruſalem. Thoſe immenſe riches, of which 


the recital aſtoniſhes us, were partly the fruits of che 


commerce eſtabliſhed by David in Arabia, Perſia, 
and. Indoſtan, by the means of two ports he had 


cauſed to be built in Idumæa, at the extremity of 


the Red ſea; which trade Solomon muſt have con- 
ſiderably augmented, as, in one voyage only, his 


fleet brought home four hundred and fifty talents 


of gold, which amount to above one hundred and 
thirty-five millions of livres. Judæa was but a 
imall country, and nevertheleſs the annual revenue 
of it in the time of Solomon, without reckoning 
many other ſums, amounted to ſix hundred and 
ſixty-ſix talents of gold, which make near two 
hundred millions of livres. Many mines muſt 


have been dug in thoſe days, for ſupplying ſo in- 


credible a quantity of gold; and thoſe of Mexico 


| a6 Feru were not en Avent. 


8 E CT; VI. 
8 Of coins and medals. 


AH ou G H commerce began "M EY ex- 
change of commodities, as appears in Ho- 
mer; experience ſoon made the inconvenience of 
that traffic evident, from the nature of the ſeveral 
merchandifes, that could neither be divided, nor 
cut without conſiderable prejudice to their value; ; 
which obliged the dealers in them, by little and lit- 
tle, to have recourſe to metals, which diminiſhed 
neither in goodneſs nor fabric by diviſion. Hence, 
from the time of Abraham, and without doubt 
before him, gold and ſilver were introduced in 
commerce, and, perhaps, copper allo for the leſſer 
wares. As frauds were committed in regard to 
the weight and quality of the metal, the civil go- 
vernment and — authority interpoſed, for eſta- 
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OF COMMERCE. « 
bliſhing the ſecurity of commerce, and ſtamped 
metals with impreſſions to diſtinguiſh and autho- 
rize them. From thence came the various dyes for 
money, the names of the coiners, the effigies of 
princes, the years of conſulſhips, and the like 
—_—. 5 
The Greeks put enigmatical hieroglyphics upon 
their coins, which were peculiar to each province. 

The people of Delphos repreſented a dolphin upon 
theirs: this was a kind of ſpeaking blazonry: the 
Athenians the bird of their Minerva, the owl, the 
ſymbol of vigilance, even during the night: the 
Bœotians a Bacchus, with a bunch of grapes and 
a large cup, to imply the plenty and deliciouſneſs 
of their country: the Macedonians a ſhield, in al- 

luſion to the force and valour of their ſoldiery: the 
Rhodjans the head of Apollo, or the fun, to whom 
they dedicated their famous Coloſſus. In fine, 
eyery magiſtrate took pleaſure to expreſs in his mo- 
fe glory of his province, or the advantages of 
is city. 

The making bad money has been practiſed in 
all ages and nations. In the firſt payment made 
by the“ Carthaginians of the ſum, to which the 
Romans had condemned them at the end of the ſe- 
cond Punic war, the money brought by their am- 
baſſadors was not of good alloy, and it was diſco- 
vered, upon melting 'it, that the fourth part was 
bad. They were obliged to make good the defi- 
ciency by borrowing money at Rome. Antony, Plin. 1. 336 
the Triumvir, at the time of his greateſt neceſſity, 9 
cauſed iron to be mixed with the money coined by 
his order. 5 | | SH, 

This bad coin was either made by a mixture of 
copper, or wanted more or leſs of its juſt weight, 


+ Carthaginenſes eo ayno argentum in ſtipendium impoſitum 


4 primim Romam advexerunt. Id quia probum non eſſe quæſtores 
renunciaverant, ex percentibuſque pars quarta decocta erat pecunii- 


Rome mutua ſanpta intertrimentam ſuppleveruyt. Liv. I. 32. n. 2, 


5 . 3 A pound 


Flor. I. 3. 
© 1. 
Senec. de 
ira, I. 3. 
c. 18. 


hug 1. 33. 


f OF COMMERCE. | 
A pound of gold and filver ought to be, as Pliny 

oblerves, fourſcore and ſixteen, or an hundred 

dr chmas in weight. Marius Gratidianus, brother 

of the famous Marius, when he wa piætor, ſup- 
pre ſſed ſeveral diſorders at Rome, relating to the 
can, by wiſe regulations. The people, always 
ſenuble of amendments of that kind, to expreſs 
their gratitude, erected ſtatues to him in all the 
quarters of that city: It was“ this Marius, whom 
Sylla, to avenge the cruelties committed by his 


brother, ordered to have his hands cut off, his legs 


broken, and his eyes put out, by the miniſtration 
of Catiline. | 

The inconveniencies of exchanges were happily 
remedied by the coining of gold and ſilver ſpecies, 
that became the common price for all merchan- 
diſe, of which the painful, and often uſeleſs, car- 
riage, was thereby ſaved But the antient com- 
merce was ſtill in want of another advantage, 
which has been ſince wiſely contrived. I mean the 
method of remitring money from place to Place, by 
bill directing the payment of it. 

It is not eaſy to diſtinguiſh with certainty the 
difference between coins and medals, opinions dif- 
fering very much upon that head. What ſeems 
moſt probable is, that a piece of metal ought to be 
called coin, when it has, on one fide, the head of 
the reigning prince, or ſome divinity, and is al- 
ways the ſame on the reverſe. Becauſe money be- 


: is intended to be always current, the people ought 


to know it with eaſe, that they may not be ignorant 
„of its value. Thus the head of Janus, with the 
beak of a galley on the reverſe, was the firſt mo- 
ney of Rome. Servius Tullius, inſtead of the 


| head of a ſhip, ſtamped that of a ſheep, or an on, 


M. Mario, cui vicatim populus ſtatuas nofaerat, cut thurr & 
vio, Romanus Populus ſupplicabat. L.. Sylla perfringi crura, 


oculos erui, amputari manus juſſit; & quaſi toties occideret, quo- 
tics vulnerabat, paulatim & per — artus laceravit. Sexec. 
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on it, from whence came the word pecunia, becauſe 
thoſe animals were of the kind called pecus. To 


the head of Janus, a woman armed was afterwards 
ſubſtituted, with the inſcription Roma ; and on 


the other fide, a chariot drawn by two or four 


Horſes, of which were the pieces of maney called 


Bigati, and Quadrigati. Victories were alſo put on 


them, Yiferiati, All theſe different ſpecies are al- 
lowed to be coins, as are thoſe which have certain 


marks on them; as an X, that is to ſay Denarius; 


an L, Libra; an 8, Semis. I heſe different marks 


explain the weight and value of the piece. 


Medals are pieces of metal, which generally ex- 
preſs on the reverſe ſome conſiderable event. 

The parts of a medal are its two ſides, of which 
the one 1s called the face or head, and the other 
the reverſe. On each fide of it there is a field, 
which is the middle of the medal; the circumfe- 
rence or border; and the exergue, which is the 


part at the bottom of the piece, upon which the 


figures repreſented by the medal are placed. Upon 
theſe two faces the type, and the inſcription or le- 
gend, are diſtinguiſhed. The figures repreſented 
are the type; the inſcription or legend is the writing 


we fee on it, and principally that upon the border 


or circumference of the medal. 

To have ſome idea of the ſcience of medals, it 
is is neceſſary to know their origin and uſe ; their di- 
viſion into antient and modern, into Greek and Ro- 
man; what is meant by the medals of the early or 
later empire; of the great or ſmall bronze; what a 


ſeries is in the language of antiquarians. But this 
is not the proper place for explaihing all theſe 


things. The book of father Joubert the jeſuit, on 


the knowledge of medals, contains what is necef- 


ſary to be known, when a profound knowledge of 
them is not required. 

J content myſelf with informing young perſons, 
who are deſirous to ſtudy hiſtory in all its extent, 


that the knowledge of medals is abſolutely — 
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OF COMMERCE. 
to that kind of learning. For hiſtory is not to be 
Jearnt j in books only, which do not always tell the 
whole, or the truth of things. Recourſe muſt 
therefore be had to pieces, Which ſupport it; and 
which neither malice nor ignorance can injure or 
vary; and ſuch are the monuments which we call 
medals. A thouſand things, equally important 
and curious are to be learnt from them, which are 
not to be found elſewhere. The pious and learned 
author of the memoirs upon the hiſtory of the em- 
perors gives us a progf and model of the uſe 
which may be made of the knowledge of medals. 
As much may be ſaid of antique ſeals and carved 
ae which have this advantage of medals, that 
being of a harder ſubſtance, and repreſenting the 
figures upon them in hollow, they preſerve them 
perpetyally in all their perfection; whereas medals 
are more ſubject to ſpoil, either by being rubbed, 
or by the * of ſaline particles, to which 
they are always expoſed. But to make amends, 
the latter being all of them far more abundant than 
the former in their various {| pecies, they are of 
80 5 greater uſe to the learned. 
The royal ac ademy of. inſcriptions and polite learn- 
ing, eſtabliſhed: and renewed ſo ſucceſsfully under 
the preceding reign, and which takes in all erudi- 
oy antient and modern for its object, will not a 
ittle contribute to preſerve amongſt us, not only a 
| good taſte for inſcriptions and medals, which con- 
ſiſts in a noble ſimplicity; but one in general for 
all works of wit, that are principally founded upon 
antient authors, whoſe writings this academy make 
their peculiar ſtudy. I dare not expreſs here all 
that I think of a ſociety, into which I am admitted, 
| and of which I am a member. I was choſen into it 
upon its being reyived, without making any inte- 
reſt. for ſo honourable a place, and indeed without 
nowing any thing of it; an introduction, in my 
Lpinion, highly * of nt: Bodies. I could 


wiſh 
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OF COMMERCE. 
with that L had merited it better, and had dif- 


charged the functions of a fellow of the academy 
with greater ier 


8 E CT. VIE, 
Of pearls, 7 


HE pearl is an hard, white, clear ſubſtance, 
FF which forms itſelf in the inſide of a certain 
kind of oyſters. 
The teſtaceous fiſh, in which the pearls are 
found, is three or four times as large as the com- 
mon oyſter. It is commonly called yourr, or mother 
of pearl. 
Each mother of pear] generally produces ten or 
twelve pearls. An author, however, who has treat- 


ed of their production, pretends to have ſeen to the 
number of an hundred and fifty in one of them, 


but in various degrees of perfection, The moſt 
_ always appear the firſt, the reſt remain un- 
der the oyſter, at the bottom of the ſhell, 
| Peaxl-fiſhing amongſt the antients was followed 
principally i in the Indian ſeas, as it {till is, as well 
a in thoſe of America, and ſome parts of Europe. 
The divers, under whoſe arms a cord is tied, of 
which the end is made faſt to the bark, go down 
into the ſea ſeveral times ſucceſſively, and after 
having torn the oyſters from the rocks, and filled a 
baſker with them, they come up again with great 
ility. 
T fiſhing is followed in a certain ſeaſon of the 


year. The oyſters are commonly put into the ſand, 


where they corrupt by the extraordinary heat of 


the ſyn; and opening of themſelves ſhew their 


pearls, which, _ that, it is ſufficient to clean 

and dry. _ 
The other precious ſtones are quite rough, when 
185 from the ME: where they grow, and * 
| their 
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OF COMMERCE 


their luſtre only from the induſtry of man. Nature 
alone furniſhes the ſubſtance which art muſt finiſh 


by cutting and polithing. Bur, -as to pearls, that 


clear and ſhining * water, for which they are fo 


much eſteemed, comes mto the world wich them. 


They are found compleatly poliſhed in the abyſſes 


of the ſea, and nature purs the laſt hand to them 
before they are torn from their ſhells. 

The Þ perfection of pearls, according to Pliny, 
conſiſts in their being of a glittering whiteneſs, 


large, round, ſmooth, and of a great weight, quali · 


ties ſeldom united in the ſubject. - 

A is chimeiical to imagine, that pearls take birth 
from dew drops; that they are foft in the ſea, and 
only harden when the air comes to them; that they 
waſte and come to nothing. when it thunders, as 


: Pliny and ſeveral authors after him ſay. 


Many things are highly prized only for being 
ſcarce, whoſe 4 principal merit conſiſts in the dan- 
ger people are at to get them. It is ſtrange that men 
ſhould ſet ſo ſmall a value upon their lives, and 
ſhould judge them of leſs worth than ſhells hidden 
in the ſea, If it were neceſſary, for the acquiring 
of wiſdom, to undergo all the pains taken to find 
ſome pearl of uncommon beauty and magnitude, 
(and as much may be ſaid of gold, filver, and 
precious ſtones) we ought not to be a moment in 
reſolving to venture life, and that often for ſuch 
ineſtimable treaſure. Wiſdom is the greateſt of all 
fortunes z a pearl the moſt frivolous of riches: men, 


Never, do nothing for the former, and hazard 


Py thing for che latter. 


| th the terme o A they call the fbining colour- * 3 


ewater, from 2 eing ſuppoſed to be made of water. Hence the 


prarl- pendants of Cleopatra were ſaid to be mefimable, both for their 
water and large fixe. 
+ Dos omnis in candore, mp orbe, livore, pondere . 


: haud 15 * rebus. Plin. I. 9, c. 35. 


hominis duda m e Elacent. Pu. ibid. 
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OF COMMERCE. 
SECT. Vl. 
PURPL E. 


NATUFFS dyed with purple were one of the 
I molt conſiderable branches of the commerce 
ot the antients, eſpecially of Tyre, which by in- 
duſtry and extreme ſkill had carried that precious 
dye to the higheſt poſſible degree of perfection. 
The purple diſputed value with gold itſelf in thoſe 
remote times, and was the diſtinguiſhing mark of 
the g eateſt dignities of the univerſe, being princi- 
pally appropriated to“ princes, kings, ſenators, con- 
ſuls, dictators, emperors, and thoſe to whom Rome 
anted the honour of a triumph. _ | 
The purple is a colour, compounded between red 
and violet, taken from a ſea-fiſh covered with F a 
ſhell, called alſo The purple. Notwithſtanding va- 
rious treatiſes written by the moderns upon this 
colour ſo highly prized by the antients, we are little 
acquainted with the nature of the liquor which pro- 


4 


duced it. Ariſtotle and Pliny have left many re- Arif. de 


* G re Hiſt. 
markable things upon this point, but ſuch as are Anim. I. 3. 
c. 15. 


ſity. The latter, ho has ſpoken the moſt at large Plin. I. 9. 
upon the preparation of purple, has confined all he © 38. 
ſays of it to a few lines, Theſe might ſuffice for 


more proper to excite, than fully to ſatisfy curio- 


the deſcription of a known practice in thoſe times 
but is too little to give a proper idea of it to ours, 
after the uſe of it has ceaſed for many ages. 


+ Pliny divides the ſeveral ſpecies of ſhells, from Plin. I. 9. 
which the purple dye is taken, into two kinds; the © 39. 


firſt of which includes the ſmall kind of Buccinum, 
ſo called from the reſemblance between that fiſn's 
ſhell and a hunting-horn; and the ſecond the 
ſhells called purple, from the dye they contain. 

Color nimio lepore vernans, obſcuritas rubens, nigredo ſan- 


22 regnantem diſcernit, dominum conſpicuum facit, & præſtat 


umano gener! ne de conſpectu principis poſſit errari. Caſſiod. I. 1. 
= ar. Ep. 20 ; 


From thence purple habits are called in Latin, conchyliatz veſtes. 
| | 5. 
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ks; is believed that this latter kind were called alſo 


Mus ex. | 

Some 88 4 Wa that the Tyrians diſcovered 
the dye we ſpeak of by accident. An hungry dog 
having broke one of theſe ſhells with his teeth upon 
- the ea. ſide, and devoured one of theſe fiſh, all 
around his mouth and throat were dyed by it with 
ſo fine a colour, that it ſurpriſed every body that 
5 it, and gave birth to the deſire of making uſe 
OT It. 5 
The purple * of Getulia in Africa, and that of 
+ Laconia in Europe, were in great eſtimation z 
but the Tyrian in Aſia was preferred to all others; 
and that principally which was twice dipt, called 
for that reaſon dibapha. A pound of it was fold at 
Rome for A thouſand denarii, that is, five hundred 
livres. 

The Buccinum and Murer ſcarce differed in any 
thing but the bigneſs of ſhell, and the preparation 


of chen. The Mares was fiſhed for generally in 


the open ſea; whe: eas the Buccinum was taken from 


Wenpirs of the ſtones aud rocks to which it adhered. I ſhall 


the Acad. 
Sciences. 
An 1711. 


ſpeak here only of the Buccinum, and ſhall extract 

a {mall past hat And upon it, in the learned 
* ot Monſieur Reaumur. 

The liquor could not be extracted from the Buc- 
cinum,,. without employing a yery conſiderable length 
of time for that purpoſe. It was firſt neceſſary to 
break the hard ſhell, that covered them. This ſhell 
being broke at ſome diſtance from its opening, or 


the head of the Buccinum, the broken. pieces were 


taken away. A ſmall vein then appeared, to uſe 
the expreſſion of the antients; or with greater pro- 


priety of ſpeech, a ſmall reſervoir, Fall of the pro- 


V vVeſtes Getulo murice tectas. Hon. 
ERobes with Getulian purple d,. Fe, 
t Nec Laconicas mihi | h 
Trabunt honeſtæ purpuras client. Honk. 
Nor do my noble clients avives with care 


Laconia purple ſpin for ae to wear, 


per 


OF COMMERCE. 
per liquor for dying purple. The colour of the 
liquor contained in this ſmall reſervoir, made it 
very diſtinguiſhable, and differs much from the fleſh 
of the animal. Ariſtole and Pliny ſay, it is white; 
and it is indeed inclining to white, or between white 
and yellow. The little reſervoir, in which it is 
contained, is not of equal bigneſs in all the Buc- 
cina; it is, however, commonly about a line, the 
ewelfth part of an inch in breadth, and two or three 
in length. lt was this little reſervoir the antients 
were obliged to take from the Brccinum, in order to 
ſeparate the liquor contained in it. They were un- 
der a neceſſity of cutting it from each fiſh, which 
was a tedious work, at leaſt with regard to what it 
held : for there is not above a large drop of liquor 
in each reſervoir. From hence it is not ſurpriſing 
that fine purple ſhould be of ſo high a | price amongſt 
them. 


- Ariſtotle and Pliny ſay indeed, that they did not 


take the pains to cut theſe little veſſels from the 
fmaller fiſh of this kind ſeparately, but only pound- 
ed them in mortars, which was a means to ſhorten 


Y3 


the work conſiderably. Vitruvius ſeems even to Architect, 


give this as the general preparation. It is, how- I- 7. c. 13· 


ever, not eafy to conceive, how a fine purple colour 
could be attained by this means. The excrements 
of the animal muſt conſiderably change the purple 
eolour, when heated together, after being put into 
the water. For that ſubſtance is itſelf of a brown, 
greeniſh colour, which, no doubt, it communicated 
to the water, and muſt very much have changed 
the purple colour; the quantity of it being exceed- 
ingly greater than that of the liquor. 

In the preparation of purple, the cutting out the 
ſmall reſer voir of liquor from each Huccinum, was 
not the whole trouble. All thoſe ſmall veſſels 
were afterwards thrown into a great quantity of 
water, which was ſet over a flow fire for the ſpace 

of ten hours. As this- mixture was left fo long up- 
= _ — it was „ for it not to tale the 
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purple colour: it took it much ſooner, as I am 

well convinced, ſays Mr. Reaumur, by a great 

number of experiments. But it was neceſſary to 

ſeparate the fleſhy parts, or little veſſels, wherein 
the liquor was contained; which could not be done 
without loſing much of the liquor, but by making 
thoſe fleſhy: membranes diſſolve in hot water, to the 
top of which they roſe at length! in ſcum, which was 
taken off with great care. 

This was one manner in which the antients made | 
the purple dye; that was not intirely loſt, as is be- 
lieved, or at leaſt, was diſcovered again about fifty 

years ago by the royal ſociety of England. One 
fpecies of the-ſhells from which it is extracted, a 
kind of Buccinum, is common on the coaſt of that 
country. The obſervations of an Engliſhman upon 
this new diſcovery, were Printed i in the Journals of | 
F rance in 1686. 

Another Buccinum, which gives alſo the purple 
os and is evidently one of thoſe deſcribed by 
Pliny, is found upon the coaſt of Poitou. The 
greateſt ſhells of this kind are from twelve to thir- 
teen lines (of an inch) in length, and from ſeven to 

eight in diameter, in the thickeſt part of them. 
They are a ſingle ſhell turned ſpirally, like that 
of a garden ſnail, but ſomewhat longer. 

In the journal of the learned for 1686, the various 
changes of colour through which the Buccinum's 
liquor paſſes are deſcribed. It inftead of taking 
out the veſſel which contains it according to the 
method of the antients, in making their purple, 

that veſſel be only opened, and the liquor preſſed 
our of it, the linnen or other ſtuffs, either of filk or 
wool, that imbibe this liquor, will appear only of 
a yellowiſh colour. But the ſame linnen or ſtuffs, 
expoſed to a moderate heat of the ſun, ſuch as it is 
in ſummer-mornings, in a few hours take very dif- 
ferent colours. That yellow begins at firſt to in- 
cline a little to the green; thence it becomes of a 
lemon colour, To that ſucceeds a livelier "os 
whic I 
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which changes into a deep green; this terminates in 


a, violet colour, and afterwards fixes, in a very fine 
purple. Thus theſe linnens, or ſtuffs, from their 
firſt yellow, proceed to a fine purple through all 

the various degrees of green. I paſs over many 
very curious obſervations. of Monſieur Reaumur's 
upon theſe, changes, which do not immediately come 
into my ſubject. . 

It ſeems ſurpriſing, that Ariſtotle and Pliny, in 
ſpeaking of the purple dye, and the ſhells or ſeveral 
countries from which it is extracted, ſhould not ſay 
a word of the changes of colour, ſo worthy of re- 
mark, through which the dye paſſes before it attains 
the purple. Perhaps not rn ſufficiently exa-. 
mined theſe ſhells themſelves, and being acquainted 

with them only. from accounts. little exact, they 
make no mention of changes which did not happen 
in the ordinary preparation of purple; for, in that, 


the liquor being mingled in cauldrons with a great 


quantity of water, it turned immediately ret. 
Mr. — in the voyage he made in the year 
1710, upon the coaſt of Poitou, in conſidering the 
ſhells called Buccinum, which the ſea in its ebb. had 
left upon the ſhore, he found a new ſpecies of pur- 
ple dye, which he did not ſearch after; and which, 
according to all appearances, had not been known 
to the antients, though of the ſame ſpecies with 
. He obſerved that the Buccina generally 
thronged about certain ſtones, and arched heaps of 
ſand, in ſuch great, quantities, that they might 
be taken up there by handfuls, though diſperſed, 
and ſingle every-where elſe. He perceived, at 
the ſame time, that thoſe. ſtones or heaps of 
ſand were covered with certain grains, of which 


the form reſembled that of a ſmall oblong bowl. 


The length of theſe grains was ſomewhat more than 
three lines, (a quarter of an inch) and their bigneſs 

ſomething above one line. They ſeemed to him to 
contain white liquor inclining to yellow. He preſſed 
out the juice of ſome of them upon his ruffle, which 
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OF COMMERCE 


at firſt ſeemed only a little ſoiled with it; and he 

could perceive with difficulty, only a ſmall yellowiſſi 
ſpeck here and there in the ſpot. The different ob- 
| jets, which diverted his attention, made him forget 


What he had done, and he thought no farther of it, 


Klin. I. 22. 
4. 2 


till caſting his eyes, by accident, upon the ſame 


_ ruffle, about a quarter of an hour after, he was ſtruck 


with an agreeable ſurpriſe, to ſee a fine purple colour 
on the places where the grains had been fqueezed. 
'This adventure occaſioned many experiments; which 


give a wonderful pleafure in the relation, and ſhew | 


what N advantage it is to a nation to produce 
liar genius, born with a taſte and na- 


ira Atpoſition for making happy diſcoveries in the 
works of nature. 


Mr. Reaumur remarks, that the Hauer was ex⸗ | 


trated from theſe grains, which he calls he eggs of 

e, in an infinitely more commodious nranner; 
than that practiſed by tlie antients for the liquor of 
the Buccinum. For there was nothing more to do, 
after having gathered theſe eggs, than to have them 
well waſhed in the ſea- water, to take off as much 
as poſſible the filth which might change the purple 
colour by mixing with it; there was, I fay, nothing 
more to do than to put them into clean cloths. The 


liquor was then preſſed out, by twiſting the ends 


of theſe cloths different ways, in the fame manner 
almoſt that the juice is preſſed out of gooſeberries to 


make jelly. And to abridge this trouble ſtill more, 


fmalt preſſes might be uſed, which would imme- 
. preſs out * the liquor. We have ſeen be- 
fore, how much time and pains were neceſſary for 
extracting the liquor from the Buccinu. 

The Coccus or Cotcum ſupplied the antients with 
the fige- colour and dye we call ſcarlet; which in 
ſome meaſure diſputed beauty and ſplendor with 
purple. Quitnilian ® joĩns them 9 where 


# Quid non adultus concupiſcet, qui in purpitcis repit! Nondum 
ma yerba exprimit, & jam coccum intelligit, jam conchylium 


poſcit. Vintil. I. 1. c. 1. 
he 


JJ _ 
he complains, that the parents of his times dreſſed 
their children, from their cradles in ſcarlet and 
purple, and inſpired them in that early age, with. a 
taſte fox luxury and magnificence. Scarlet, accord- 
ing to s Pliny, ſupplied men with more ſplendid 


dere purple, and at the ſame time more 


innocent, becauſe it was not neceſſary to hazard life 


Scarlet is generally belived the ſeed of a tree; of 


the holm-tree kind; It has been diſcovered to be a 
ſmall round excreſcence, red, and of the bigneſs of 
a pea; which grows upon the leaves of a little ſhrub, 
of the holm ſpecies, called ilex aculeata coctiglandi- 
fera. This excreſcence is cauſed by the bite of an 
inſet, which lays its eggs in it. The Arabians 
term this grain Kermes; the Latins, Coccus and ver- 
miculas; from whence the words vermilion, and Cuſ- 
culum or quiſquilium, are derived. A great quantity 
of it is gathered in Provence and Languedoc. The 
water of the Gobelin's river is proper for dying 
ſcarlet: „„ ri ne | WT 

| There are two kinds of ſcarlet, The ſcarlet of 
France or of the Gobelins, which is made of the 
grain I have mentioned; and the ſcarlet of Hol- 
land, which derives itſelf from cochineal. This is 
a drug that comes from the Eaſt-Indies. © Authors 
do not agree upon the nature of cochineal. Some 


believe it a kind of worm, and others thar it is 


only the ſeed of a tre. ä Hy 
The firſt kind is ſeldom uſed ſince the diſcovery 
of cochineal, which produces a much more beauti- 
ful and lively ſcarlet than that of the Kermes, which 


t has, however, one advantage of the cochineal- 


* Tranſalpina Gallia herbis Tyrium atque conchylium tingit, 
omneſque alios colores. Nec quærit in profundis murices—ut inve- 
niat per quod matrona adultero placeat, corruptor inſidietur nuptæ. 


Stans & in ſiecs cirpit, quo fruges modo. Plin. 
Vor. I. | 9 


- 
n 


ſcarlet; 


| deeper, and comes nearer to the Roman purple. 


8 2 * 


Herod. I. 
3. c. 106. 


ſcarlet; which is, that it does not change colour 
when wet falls upon it, as the other _ that 


turns blackiſh OUTS AL after. | 


Py 
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Of ſllen fuffs. In 


ILE, as Monſieur Mahudal -obfirres in the 
diſſertation “ he has given us on this ſubject, 


E. which I ſhall make great uſe in this place; ſilk, I 


ſay, is one of the things made uſe of for many 


ages almoſt through all Aſia, in Africa, and many 


parts of Europe, without peoples knowing what it 
was; whether it. was, that the go amongſt 
whom it grew, gave ſtrangers little acceſs to them; 


or that, jealous of an advantage peculiar to them- 


ſelves, they apprehended being deprived of it by 
foreigners. It was undoubtedly from the difficulty 
of being informed of the origin of this precious 
thread fo many ſingular opinions of the moſt antient 
authors took birth. 

- Tojudge of the deſcription Herodotus makes of 
a kind of wool: much finer and more beautiful 
than the ordinary kind, and which, he ſays, was 
the growth of a tree in the Indies, (the moſt remote 
country known by the eaſtern people of his times 
to the eaſtward) that idea ſeems the firſt they had 
of ſilk. It was not extraordinary, that the people 
ſent into that country to make diſcoveries, ſeeing 


only the bags of the ſilk-worms hanging from the 


trees in a climate, where thole inſects breed, feed 
n the leaves, and naturally aſcend the branches, 
mould take thoſe bags for lumps. of wool. 


It is likely, that Theophraſtus, upon the rela- 
tion of thoſe miſtaken perſons, might conceive theſe 


9 Memoirs of the academy of Inſcriptions, vol. v. | : 
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4 teal ſpecied of trees, and rank them in a particu- 
tar claſs; which he enumerates, of trees bearing 


wool. There is good reaſon to believe Virgil of 
the fame opinion a 


Velleraque ut foliis depetant teriuia Seres. 
1 Georg. I. 2. v. 121. 
- As India's ſons 


cum the ſo f enter Fieeces of the Bougb. 


Ariſtotle, though the moſt antient of the na- Arid. 1. 5: 
turaliſts, has given a deſcription of an inſect that biſt. OM 
comes neareſt the filk-worm. It is where he ſpeaks © *? 
of the different ſpecies of the caterpillar, that he 
deſcribes one; which comes from an horned worm, 
to which he does not give the name of Bt, till 
it has ſhut itſelf up in 2 cod or bag, from whence, 
he ſays, it comes out a butterfly ; it paſſes through 


theſe ſeveral changes, according to him, in ſix 
months; 


About four hundred years after Ariſtotle, Pliny, Pin. 1. 11. 
to whom that philoſopher's hiſtory of animals was c. 22, 23. 


perfeckſy known, has repeated the ſame fact lite- 


rally in his own: He places alſo, under the name 


| Bombyx, not only this ſpecies of worm, which, as 


ſome report produced the filk of Cos; but feveral 


- bther caterpillars found in the fame iftand, that he 


ſuppoſes to form there the cods or bags, from which, 
he fays, the women of the country ſpin ſilk, and 


make ſtuffs of great fineneſs and beauty. 


Pauſanias, that wrote ſome years after Pliny, is Pauſart. I. 
the firſt who informs us, that this worm was of 6. p. 294. 
Indian extraction, and that the Greeks called it 
Zofe, from whence it derived the name of Seres, the 
inhabitants of the Indies, amongſt whom we are 
ſince convinced, this inſect was firſt found. 

The worm, which produces filk, is an inſect 
fill tefs wonderful, for the precious matter it ſup- 
plies for the. making of different ſtutis, than for 
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. DF COMMERCE, 
the various forms it takes, either before or after its 
having wrapped itſelf up in the rich bag, or cod, it 
ſpins for itſelf. From the grain or egg it is at firſt, 
it becomes a worm of conſiderable ſize, and of a 
white colour inclining to yellow. When it is grown 
large, it incloſes itſelf within its bag, where it takes 
tlie form of a kind of grey bean, in which there 
ſeems neither life nor motion. It comes to life 
again to take the form of a butterfly, after having 
made itſelf an opening through its tomb of filk. 
At laſt, dying in reality, it prepares itſelf, by the 
egg or ſeed it leaves, a new life, which the fine 
weather and the heat of the ſummer are to aſſiſt it 
to reſume. In the firſt volume of the Spectacle de 
la Nature, may be ſeen a more extenſive and more 
exact deſcription of theſe various changes. { 
It is from this bag or cod, into which the worm 
ſhuts itſelf, that the different kinds of ſilken manu- 
factures are made, which ſerve not only for the 
luxury and magnificence of the rich, but the ſub- 
ſiſtance of the poor, who ſpin, wind, and work 
them. Each bag or cod is found to contain more 
than nine hundred feet of thread; and this thread 
is double, and glued together throughout its whole 
length, which in conſequence amounts to almoſt 
two thouſand feet. How wonderful it is, that out 
of 4 ſubſtance ſo flight and fine, as almoſt to eſcape 
the eye, ſtuffs ſhould be compoſed of ſuch ſtrength, 
and duration, as thoſe made of filk ! But what 
luſtre, beauty, and delicacy, are: there in thoſe 
ſtuffs! It is nor ſurpriſing, that the commerce of 
the antients conſiſted conſiderably in them; and 
that, as they were very ſcarce in thoſe times, their 
price ran exceding high. Vopiſcus * aſſures us, 
that the emperor Aurelian, for that reaſon, refuſed 


* Vellem holoſericam neque ipſe in veffiario ſuo habuit, neque 
alteri utendum dedit. Ec cum ab eo uxor ſua peteret, ut unico 
pallio blatteo Serico uteretur, ille reſpondit: Ait, ut auro fila pen- 
 Fentur. Libra enim auri tunc libra Serici fuit. Vopiſc. in Aurel. 


the 


oo COMMERCE. 
the empreſs his wife an habit of ſilk, which ſhe 


earneſtly ſolicited him to give her; and that he ſaid 
to her: The gods forbid that I ſhould purchaſe filk at 


the price of its weight in gold, for the price of a 


pound of ſilk was at that time a pound of gold. 


It was not till very late, that the uſe of ſilk was — 
known and became common in Europe. The hiſto- 5. 
rian Procopius dates the æra of it about the middle dal. 
of the fifth century, under the the emperor Juſtinian. 
He gives the honour of this diſcovery to two monks, 


who, ſoon after their arrival at Conſtantinople from 
the Indies, heard, in converſation, that Juſtinian, 
was extremely ſolicitous about depriving the Per- 
ſians, of their filk trade with the Romans. The 

found means to be preſented to him, and propoſe 

a ſhorter way to deprive the Perſians of that trade, 
than that of a commerce with the Ethiopians, which 
he had thoughts of ſetting on foot; and this was, 


buy teaching the Romans the art of making ſilks for 


themſelves. The emperor, convinced by the ac- 
count they gave him of the poſſibility of the means, 


ſent them back to Serinda (the city's name where 


they had reſided) to get the eggs of the inſects, 
which they told him could not be brought alive. 


| Thoſe monks, after their ſecond voyage, returning 


to Conſtantinople, hatched the eggs, they had 
brought from Serinda, in warm dung. When the 
worms came out of them, they fed them with white 
mulberry leaves, and demonſtrated by the ſucceſs 


of that experiment all the mechaniſm of ſilk in 


which the emperor had deſired to be informed, 

From that time the uſe of ſilk ſpread by degrees 
into ſeveral parts of Eurape. Manufactures of it 
were ſet up at Athens, Thebes, and Corinth. It 


was not till about 1130, that Roger, king of 


Sicily, eſtabliſhed one at Palermo. It was at that 
time, in this iſland and Calabria, workment in ſilk 
were firſt ſeen, who were part of the booty that 
prince brought from the cities of Greece I have 
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mentioned, which he conquered in his expedition 


to the Holy Land. In fine, the reſt of Italy and 
Spain having learnt of the Sicilians and Calabrians 
to breed the worms, and to ſpin and work their ſilk, 


the ſtuffs made of it began to be manufactured in 
France, eſpecially in the ſouth parts of that king- 
dom, where mulberry- trees were raiſed with moſt 
"eaſe. Lewis XI, in 1470, eſtabliſhed filken manu- 


factures at Tours. The firſt workmen employed in 


them were brought from Genoa, Venice, Florence, 


and even from Greece. Works of ſilk were, how- 

ever, ſo ſcarce even at court, that Henry II. was 

the firſt prince that wore ſilk ſtockings which he did 
'Y en 


1 ; 


at the nuprials'of his ſiſter. a go 
They are now become very common, but do not 


ceaſe tg be one of the moſt aſtoniſhing wonders of 


nature. Have the moſt ſkilful artificers been able 


hitherto to imitate the curious work of the filk- 


_ worm? Have they found the ſecret to form fo fine, 
ſo ſtrong, ſo even, fo ſhining and ſo extended a 


thread? Have they a more valuable ſubſtance for 
the fabric of the richeſt ſtuffs ? Do they know in 
what manner this worm converts the Juice of a leaf 
into threads of gold? Can they give a reaſon why 


« 
. 


| a matter, ar 25 before the air comes to it, ſhould 


condenſe and 


extend to infinitude afterwards? Can 


we explain how this worm comes to have ſenſe to 


form itſelf a retreat for the winter, within the in- 
numerable folds of the ilk, of which itſelf is the 
rincipal ; and to expect, in that rich tomb, a kind 


pf reſurrection, which ſupplies it with the wings 


its firſt birth had not given it? Theſe are the re- 
flections made by the author of the new commen- 


tary upon Job, upon account of theſe words: Quis * 
Poſuit in nentibus ſapientiam ? Who bath given Wiſdom 


to certain animals, that have the induſtry io ſpin? 


* This, Mr. Rollin ſays in the margent, is the ſenſe, according to the 
257 of the 36th werſe of the 38th chapter of Fob : Which in the 
gli werfion it only, Who hath put wiſdom in the inward parts. 
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CONCLUSION. 


ROM what has been ſaid hitherto, we may 

conclude commerce one of the parts of govern- 
ment, capable of contributing the moſt to the riches 
and plenty of a flate : and therefore that it merits 
the particular attention of princes and their mini- 
ſters. It does not appear indeed, that the Romans 
ſet any value upon it. Dazzled with the glory of 
arms, they would have believed it a diſgrace to 
them to have applied their cares to the intereſt of 
trade, and in ſome meaſure to become merchants: 
they, who believed themſelves intended by fate to 
govern mankind, and were ſolely intent upon the 
conqueſt of the univerſe. Neither does it ſeem poſ- 
ſible, that the ſpirit of conqueſt and the ſpirit of 
| commerce ſhould not mutually exclude each other 
in the ſame nation. The one neceſſarily introduces 
tumult, diſorder, and deſolation, and carries trouble 
and confuſion along with it into all places: the 
other, on the contrary, breathes nothing but peace 
and tranquillity. I ſhall, not examine in this place, 
whether the averſion of the Romans for commerce 


were founded in reaſon; or if a people, ſolely de- 
voted to war, are thereby the happier, I only ſay, 


that a king who truly loves his ſubjects, and en- 
deavours to plant abundance in his dominions, will 
ſpare no pains to make traffic flouriſh and ſucceed 
in them without difficulty. It has been often ſaid, 
and it is a maxim generally received, that com- 
merce demands only liberty and protection: liberty 
within wiſe reſtrictions, in not tying down ſuch as 
exerciſe it to the obſervance of inconvenient, bur- 
thenſome, and frequently uſeleſs regulations; pro- 
tection in granting them all the ſupports they have 
occaſion for. We have ſeen the vaſt expences 


Prolomy Philadelphus was at, in making commerce 


4 flouriſh. 
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flouriſn in Egypt; and how much glory the ſucceſ, 


of his meaſures acquired him. An intelligent and 
well-inclined prince will intermeddle only in com- 
merce, to baniſh fraud and bad arts from it by ſe- 


verity, and will leave all the profits to his ſubjects, 
- who have the trouble of it; well convinced, that he 


ſhall find ſufficient advantages from it by 1 the great 
riches it will bring into his dominions. 
I am ſenſible that commerce has its inconve- 


niencies and dangers. Gold, filver, diamonds, 


arls, rich ſtuffs, in which it conſiſts in a great 


meaſure, contribute to ſupport an infinity of perni- 
cCious arts which tend only to enervate and corrupt 


a people's manners. It were to be deſired, that the 
commerce might be removed from a Chriſtian na- 
tion, which regards only ſuch things as promote 


luxury, vanity, ” effeminacy, and idle expences. But 


this is impoſſible. As long as bad defires ſhall have 
dominion over mankind, all _ even the beſt, 


will be abuſed by them. The abuſe merits con- 


demnation, but is no reaſon for aboliſhing uſes, 
which are not bad in their own nature. This maxim 


Vill have its weight with regard to all the ſciences 
1 ſhall treat of in the ſequel « of this work, 
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INTRODUCTION. | 


A of the liberal arts. Honours rendered. Eure who 
| excelled in them. 2 


E come now to treat of the arts which 
are call Liberal, in oppoſition to ſuch as 
are Mechanic, becauſe the firſt are con- 
fideresd as the moſt noble and more immediately 
dependent upon the underſtanding. Theſe arts are 
principally l ſculptufe, painting, and 
muſic: * 

The arts as well as ſciences have had their happy 
ages, in which they have appeared with greater 
| ſplendor, and caſt a ſtronger light: but, as the hiſto- 
rian obſerves, this ſplendor, this light, was ſoon 
obſcured, and the duration of theſe times of per- 
fection of no great continuance. It was longer in 


Hoe idem eveniſſe grammaticis, plaſtis, pictoribus, ſculptori- 
| bus, quiſquis temporum notis inftiterit reperiet, & eminentia cujuſq;. 


k a, arQtiſſimis temparum clauſtris circumdata. Paterc. I. 1. 
Greece 
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Greece than in any other part of the world. To 
begin the reign of the liberal arts no higher than 
the time of Pericles, and make it endure only to 


the death of Alexander's firſt ſucceſſors, (and each 
of theſs ZEras may be extended both at their be- 
ginning and end,) the ſpace will be at leaſt two 
Hundred years, during which appeared a multitude 


of perſons illuſtrious for excelling in all the arts. 


It is not to be doubted but rewards, honours, and 


emulation, contributed very much in forming theſe 


great men. What ardour muſt the laudable em 
have excited, which prevailed in many cities of 
Greece, of exhibiting i in the ſhews ſuch as ſucceed- 
ed heſt in the arts of inftituting public diſputes be- 
Tween them, and of diſtributing prizes to the vic- 
tors, in the ſight and. with the applauſes of an whole 


r S e eee eee. — „„ „ 


51513 as we ſhall b Go alc herſelf 
obliged to render as much honour to the : celebrated 
Polygnotus, as ſhe could have paid to Lycurgus 
and Solon; to prepare magnificent entries for him 
into the cities where he had finiſhed ſome — 
and to appoint, by a decree of the Amphitryons, 
that he ſhould be maintained at the public expence 
zn all the places to which he ſhould go. 

What honours have Hot the greateit;princes paid 


Jo ſuch as: diſtinguiſhed themſelves by 


the arts! We have ſeen Alexander the Great, and 


Demetrius Poliorcetes, forget their rank to fami- 


liarize themſelves with two illuſtrious painters, and 


come where they worked, to pay homage, in ſome 


Cav. Ri- 


40h in 
the life of 
Titian. 


manner, to the rare talents and fuer merit of 


thoſe extraordinary perſons. 


One of the greateſt emperors that reigned ; in the 
Welt ſince- Charlemagne, ſhewed the value he ſet 
upon painting when he made Titian Count Pala- 
tine, and honoured him with the golden key, and 
al the 6 orders of 8 1 
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Francis I, king of France, his illuſtrious rival as Yaſeri ie | 4 
well in the actions of peace as thoſe of war, out- e of 
did him much, when he ſaid to the lords of his 8 
court of Leonardo da Vinci, chen expiring in his 
arms: Lou are in the wrong to wonder at the honour 
I pay this great painter; 1 can make a great many ſuch 
Lords as you every day, but only God can "008 uch a 
en as him 1 now 40%. 8 
Princes who ſpeak and act in this manner, do 
themſelves at leaſt as much honour as thoſe whoſe 
merit they extot and reſpect. * It is true, the arts, 
by the eſttem kings profeſs lor them, acquire a 
dignity and ſplendor that render them more illuſ- 
trious and exalted: but the arts, in their turn, re- 
flect alike luſtre upon kings, and ennoble them alſo 
in ſome meaſure, in immortalizing their names and 
actions by works tranſmitted to the lateſt poſterity. 
Paterculus, whom I have already cited upon the 
hort duratiòn of arts when they have attained their 
perfection, makes another very true remark, con- 
firmed not only by the experience of the remote, 
but later, ages; which is, + that great men in 
every kind, arts, ſciences, policy, nnd. "Ms are 
generally cotemporaries. 
If we recal the times when Pics ous Praxiteles, 
Lyſippus, and other excellent artiſts flouriſhed in 
Greece, we find her greateſt poets, orators, and 
philoſophers, were then alive. Socrates, Plato, 
Ariſtotle, Demoſthenes, Iſocrates, Thuzydides, 
Xenophon, ÆEſchylus, Euripides, Sophocles, Ari- 
ſtophanes, Menander, and many others, lived all 
of them almoſt in the ſame age. What men, what 
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* De pictura, arte quondam nobili, tune cum expeteretur a regi- 
bus populiſq; & illos nobilitante, quos dignata eſſet poſteris tiadere. 
e. . | 

+ Quis abunde mirari poteſt, quod eminentiſſima cujuſq; pro- 
feſſionis ingenia in candem formam & in idem Ry tempoxis ® 
congruant ſpatium. Pererc. I. 1. c. 16, 

Sic Lipfius legit, pro cangruens. . 
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INTRODU C TION: . 
generals, had Greece at the ſame time? Had ever 


the world any ſo conſummar e? 
The Auguſtan age had the ſame fate in every re- 


ſpect. In that of Lewis XIV, what a number of great 
men lived of every kind, whoſe names, actions, 
and works, will celebrate that glorious reign for 


G e ee r 
It ſeems as if there were certain periods of time, 
in which I know not what ſpirit of perfection 
univerſally diffuſes itſelf in the ſame country through- 
out all profeſſions, without it being poſſible to aſſign 
how or why it ſhould hap 


* 


| pen ſo. N We may ſay, 
however that all arts and talents are allied in ſome 


manner to each other. The taſte of perfection is 
the ſame in whatever depends upon genius. If cul 


tivation be wanting, an infinity of talents lie buried. 


When true taſte awakes, thoſe talents deriving 


mutual aid from each other, ſhine out in a pecu- 


| Har manner. The misſortune is, that this perfec- 
tion itſelf, when arrived at its ſupreme degree, is 


the forerunner of the decline of arts and ſciences, 


which are never nearer their ruin, than when 


they appear the moſt remote from it: Such are 


_ the inſtability and variation of all human things! 
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Of Archite&ure in general. 
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8 Riſe, progreſs, and | perfection of Architefure. 


FT is not to be doubted bur the care of building 
houſes immediately ſucceeded that of cultivat- 


ing lands, and that architecture is not of a much 


later date than agriculture. Hence - Theodoret Theodor. 
calls the latter the eldeſt ſiſter of architecture. The gra. 4- de 
exceſſive heats of ſummer, the ſeverity of winter, p. 359. 
the inconyenience of rain, and the violence of 
wind, ſoon inſtructed mankind to ſeek for ſhelter, 
and , provide themſelves a retreat to defend them 
_ againſt the inclemencies of weather. 5 
At firſt, theſe were only little huts, built very 
rudely with the branches of trees, and very indit- 
Any covered. In the time of Vitruvius, they vitr. 1. 1. 
ſhewed at Athens, as curious remains of antiquity, © . 
the roofs of the Areopagus, made of clay; and at 
Rome in the temple of the capitol, the cottage of 
Romulus, thatched with ſtraw. | 

There were afterwards buildings of wood, which 
ſuggeſted the idea of columns and architraves. 
Thoſe columns took their model from the trees 
which were uſed at firſt to ſupport the roof, and 
the architrave is only the large beam, as its name 

implies, 


* 
* 
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8 that was laid between the columns and the 
The workmen, in conſequence of their applica- 
tion to building, became every day miore in- 
duſtrious, and expert. Inſtead of thoſe flight huts 
with which they contented themſelves at firſt; they 
began to erect walls of ſtone and brick upon ſolid 
foundations, and to cover them with boards and 
tiles. In proceſs of time, their reflections, founded 
upon experience, led them on to the knowledge of 
the juſt rules of proportion; the taſte of which is 
natural to man, the author of his being having im- 
„ planted in him the invariable principles of it, to 
make him ſenſible that he is born for order in all 
things. Hence it is, as St. Auſtin obſerves, that 
in a building, where all the parts have a mutual re- 
lation to each other, and are ranged each in its pro- 
per place, the ſymmetry catches the eye, and occa- 
f ſions pleaſure: whereas if the windows, for in- 
2B | ſtance, are ill diſpoſed, ſome large and others ſmall, 
ſome placed higher and ſome lower, the irregularity 
_ offends the fight, and ſeems to do it a kind of in- 
jury, as St. Auſtin expreſſes it. | 
It was therefore by degrees, that architecture at- 
tained the height of perfection, to which the maſters 
in the art have carried it. At firſt it confined itſelf 
to what was neceſſary to man in the uſes of life; 
having nothing in view but ſolidity, healthfulneſs, 
and conveniency. An houſe ſhould be durable, 
| ſituated in an wholeſome place, and have all the 
5 conveniencies that can be deſired. Architecture 
afterwards laboured to adorn buildings, and make t 
them more ſplendid, and for that reaſon called in \ 
other arts to its aid. At laſt came pomp, grandeur, ; 


* Ttaque in hoc ipſo ædiſicio ſingula bene conſiderantes, non poſ- 
famus non offendi, quod unum o mm yidemus in latere, alterum a 
77 in medio, nec tamen in medio collocatumes Quippe in rebus 4 

. fabricatis, nulla cogente neceflitate, iniqua dimenſio partium facere 
-4ph adſpectui velut quamdam videtur injuriam. S, Augdftin. de ord. 
J. 2. Ce 11. n. 34. | 19 | 
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and magnificence, highly laudable on many occa- 
ſions, but ſoon ſtrangely abuſed by luxury. 


The holy Scripture ſpeaks of a city built by Cain, Db ive 
after God had curſed him for the murder of his 7. 


brother Abel; which is the firſt mentioned of edi- 
fices in hiſtory. From thence we learn the time 
and place in which architecture had its origin. The 
deſcendants of Cain, to whom the ſame Scripture 
aſcribes the invention of almoſt all the arts, carried 
this no doubt to a conſiderable height of perfection. 
And it is certain, that after the deluge, men, before 
they ſeparated from each other, and diſperſed them- 
felves into the different regions of the world, re- 
ſolved to ſignalize themſelves by a ſuperb building, 
which again drew down the wrath of God upon 
them. Aſia therefore was the cradle of arclitec- 
ture, where it had its birth, where it attained a 
great degree of perfection, and from whence it 
ſpread into the other parts of the univerſe. 
_ Babylon and Nineveh, the vaſteſt and moſt magni- 
ficent cities mentioned in hiftory, were built by 
Nimrod, Noah's great grandſon, and the molt 
ancient of conquerors. I do not believe, that they 
were carried at firſt to that prodigious magnificence, 
which was afterwards the aftoniſhmenc of the 
world; but certainly they were "ry great and ex- 


tenſive from thenceforth, as the * names of ſeveral Gen. x- 
other cities, built in the ſame times after the model v. 11, Fae 


of the capital, teſtify. 

The erection of the famous pyramids, of the 
lake Maris, the labyrinth, of the conſiderable 
number of temples in Egypt, and of the obeliſks 
which are to this day the admiration and ornament 
of Rome, ſhew with what ardour and ſucceſs the 
Egyptians applied themſelves to architecture. 

It is however neither to Aſia nor Egypt that this 
art is indebted for tha: degree of perleCtioa, to 


8: Erect the long city. Rehoboth, the broad city. Reſen, _ great 
05. According ta the . 


: | | which 
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. which it attained ; and there is reaſon to doubts 
Whether the buildings, fo much boaſted by borhs 


were as eſtimable for their juſtneſs and regularity, 


as their enormous magnitude; in which perhaps 
their principal merit conſiſted. The deſigns, which 


we have of the ruins of Perſepolis, prove that the 
kings of Perſia, of whoſe opulence ancient hiſtory 


ſays ſo much, had but indifferent artiſts in their 


lowever it be, it appears from the very names 
af the three principal orders of architecture, that 


the invention, if not perfection, of them is to be 
aſcribed to Greece, and that jt was ſhe who pre- 
{cribed the rules, and ſupphed the models of them. 


As much may be ſaid with regard to all the other 


arts, and almoſt all the ſciences. Not to ſpeak in 
this place of the great captains, philoſophers of 
every ſect, poets, orators; geometricians, painters, 
ſculptors, architects, and, in general, of all chat re- 
lates to the underſtanding, which Greece produced : 
whither we muſt ſtill go as to the ſchool of good 
taſte in every kind, it we deſire to excel. 

It is a misfortune that there is nothing written by 
the Greeks upon architecture now extant. The 


only books we have of theirs upon this ſubject, are 


the ſtructures of thoſe ancient maſters. ſtil} ſubſiſt- 
ing, whoſe beauty; univerſally acknowledged, has 
for almoſt two thouſand years been the admiration 
of all good judges: works infinitely ſuperior to all 
the precepts they could have left us; * practice in 


all things being infinitely preferable to theory. 


For want of Greeks, Vitruvius, a Latin author, 
will come in to my aſſiſtance. His being architect 
to Julius and Auguſtus Cæſar (for according to the 
moſt received opinion he lived in their times) gives 
good reaſon to preſume upon the excelleney of his 
work, and the merit of the author. And the 


In omnibus ferè minus valent præcepta, quam experimenta. 
Kxintil. | | RO] 
Critics 
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Critics accordingly place him, in the firſt claſs of 
the great geniuſſes of antiquity. To this firſt mo- 


tive may be added the character of the age in 
which he lived, when good taſte prevailed univer- 


fally, and the emperor Auguſtus piqued himſelf 


upon adorning Rome with buildings equal to the 


Coin and "majeſty of the empire; which made 
him ſay, that he found the city of brick, but 
left almoft entirely of marble; I had great occaſion 
for ſo excellent a guide as Vitruvius, in a ſubject 


entirely new to me, I ſhall make great uſe of the 


notes Mr. Perrault has annexed to his tranſlation of 
this author, as well as of Mr. Chambrai's reflec- 


tions in his work intitled, Ancient and modern archi- 


leckure compared, which I know is in high eſteem with 


the judges; and thoſe of Mr. Felibian, in his book, 


called, Of the principles of arcbhitocture, &c. 


The antients, as well as we, had three forts of 


architecture; the civil, the military, an and the naval. 
The firſt lays down rules for all public and private, 
buildings for the uſe of citizens in time of peace. 
The ſecond treats of the fortification of places, and 
every thing of that kind relating to war : And the 


third the building of ſhips, and whateve? is con- 
ſequential of, or relates to it. I ſhall- ſpeak here 


only of the firſt, intending to ſay ſomerhing 
elſewhere of the two others; arid ſhall begin by 
giving a general idea of che ſeveral orders of 
building. | 


=. Urdem, neque pro > majeſtate f imperii ornatam, & 3 
incendiiſque obnoxiam, excolunt aded, ut jure fit gloriatus, mar- 
1 e relinquere, quam lateritiam accepiſſet. Sueton, in Aug. 
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o⸗ the three orders of architecture 177 the „ele and 


fs 1700 others, which have been added to them. 
A E "accakion there was for erecting different 
ditferent proportions, in order to have ſuch as were 


proper for every kind of ſtructure, according to 
the magnitude, ſtrength, ſplendor and beauty, they 


were directed to give them: and from theſe diffe- 


rent proportions they .compoſed different orders. 
Order, as a term of architecture, ſignifies the 


pc ornaments, meaſures. and proportions of 
the columns and pilaſters, which ſupport or adorn 
great buildings. 


There are three orders of 5 architecture of the 
Greeks, the Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian. They 
may with reaſon be called the ſupreme perfection 
of the orders, as they contain not only all that is 
fine, but all that is neceſſary in the art; there being 
only three ways of building, the ſolid, the middle, 
and the delicate, which are all perfectly executed 


in theſe three orders. 


To theſe the Latins have added two others, the 
Fuſcan and Compoſite orders, which are far below 
the former in value and excellency. Ef 


1 Doric Order, 
The Doric 8 may be ſaid to have bees the 


firſt regular idea of architecture, and as the eldeſt 


ſon of this art, had the honour to be alſo the firſt 
in building temples and palaces. The antiquity of 


vitr. I. 4. its origin is almoſt immemorial: Vitruvius how- 


C. I. 


ever aſcribes it with probability enough to a prince 
of Achaia, named Dorus, the ſame evidently who 
gave his name to the Dorians, and being * 

> | 0 


ſorts of buildings made artiſts alſo eſtabliſh 


"I & ccc 
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of Peloponneſus, cauſed a magnificent temple to 
be erected in the city of Argos to the goddeſs Juno. 
That temple was the firſt mode} 'of this order; in 
imication of which, the neighbouring people built 
ſeveral others : the moſt famous of theſe was that 
conſecrated by the inhabitants of the city of Olym- 
pia to Jupiter, ſurnamed the Olympic. 


The eſſential character and ſpecific quality of N 


the Doric order is ſolidity. For this reaſon it 
ought principally to be uſed in great edifices and 
magnificent ſtructures, as in the gates of citadels 
and cities, the outſides of temples, in public halls, 


and the like places, where delicacy of ornaments 


ſeems leſs conſiſtent: whereas the bold and gigantic 


manner of this order has a wonderful happy effect, 


and carries a certain manly and ſimple beauty, 


which forms properly what is called the grand 
: manner . 


1. nie Order. 


After the appearance of theſe regular buildings; 
and famous. Doric temples, architecture did not 
confine itſelf long to theſe firſt eſſays: the emulas 
tion of the neighbouring people ſoon enlarged and 


113 


carried it to its perfection. The Tonians were the vir. 1. 4. 


firſt rivals of the Dorians; and as they had not the c. 1. 


honour of the invention, they endeavoured to refine 
upon the authors. Conſidering, therefore, that the 


form of a man, ſuch for example as Hercules was, 


from which the Doric order had been formed, was 
too robuſt and heavy to agree with ſacred manſions 
and the repreſentation of heavenly things, they com- 
poſed one after their own manner, and choſe a 
model of a more delicate and elegant proportion; 


which was that of a woman, having more regard 
to the beauty than ſolidity of the work, to which 


kk added abundance of ornaments, 
1 1 Amongſt 
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OF ARCHITECTURE; 
Amongſt the celebrated temples built by the 


” people of Ionia, the moſt memorable, though the 


moſt antient, is the famous temple of Diana at 


4 1 of * I ſhall ſoon ſpeak. 


Vitr. 1. 4 


II. Corinthian Order. | 


The Corinthian order, which is the kigheſt * 


ee of perfection architecture ever attained, was 
Sale, at Corinth. Though its antiquity be not 


exactly known, nor the preciſe time in which Calli- 
machus lived, to whom Vitruvius gives the whole 


glory of it, we may judge, however, from the 


nobleneſs of its ornaments, that it was invented 


during the magnificence and ſplendor of Corinth, and 
ſoon after the Ionic, which it much reſembles, ex- 
cept only in the capital or chapiter. A kind of 
chance gave birth to it. Callimachus having ſeen, 


as he paſſed by a tomb, a baſket, which ſome body 


had ſer upon a plant of Acanthus or bearsfoot, was 


ſtruck with the accidental ſymmetry and happy 


effect produced by the leaves of the plant, growing 


through and incircling the baſket; and though the 


baſket with the Acanthus had no natural relation 


to the capital of a column and a mafly building, 


be imitated the manner of it in the columns he 
afterwards made at Corinth, eſtabliſhing and regu- 


* 9 
* Faalan 


— 


lating by this model the proportions and orna- 


ments of the Corinthian order. 

This Callimachus was called by the Athenians 
ares expert and excellent in art, from his deli- 
cacy and addreſs in cutting marble : and according 


. Plin. l. 34. to Pliny and Pauſanias, he was alſo called a 


becauſe he was never contented with himſelf, and 


1. 1. p. 48. was always retouching his works, with which he 


was never entirely fatisfied : fuil of ſuperior ideas 
of the beautiful and the grand, he never found the 
execution ſufficiently equal to them; ſemper calum- 
Rater fid, nec finem habens diligentiæ, lays Pliny. 

IV. Tuſcan 


can 
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The T aſcan order, according to the general 
opinion, had its origin in Tuſcany, of which it re- 
tains the name. Of all the orders it is the moſt 
ſimple, and has the ſeweſt ornaments. It is even 


ſo groſs, that it is ſeldom uſed except for ſome 
ruſtic building, wherein there is occaſion only for a 


ſingle order; or at beſt for ſome great edifice, as 

an amphitheatre, or other the like works. 135 
In Mr. Chambrai's judgment the Tuſcan column, 

without any architrave, is the only one that deſerves 


to be uſed; and to confirm his opinion of this order, 
he cites an example of it from Trajan's pillar, one 


of the moſt ſuperb remains of the Roman magni- 
ficence now in being, and which has more immor- 


talized that emperor, than all the pens of hiſtorians 
could have done. This mauſolæum, if it may be 
called ſo, was erected to him by the ſenate and 


people of Rome, in acknowledgment of the great 
ſervices he had done to his country. And that the 


memory of them might ſubſiſt throughout all ages, 


and endure as long as the empire, they cauſed them 
to be engraven in marble, and in the richeſt ſtile 
that ever was conceived. Architecture was the 
writer of this ingenious kind of hiſtory: and be- 
cauſe ſhe was to record a Roman, ſhe did not make 
uſe of the Greek orders, though incomparably more 
perfect, and more uſed even in Italy than the two 
others of their own growth; leſt the glory of that ad- 
mirable monument ſhould in ſome meaſure be divid- 


ed, and to ſhew at the ſame time, that there is no- 


thing ſo ſimple to which art cannot add perfection. 
She choſe; therefore the column of the Tuſcan 
order, which till then had been only uſed in groſs 


and ruſtic things, and made their. rude. maſs bring 


forth the choiceſt and moſt noble maſter-piece of 


Art in world, which time has ſpared and pre- 


13 | ſerved 
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ſerved entire down to us, amidſt the infinity of ruins, 
with which Rome abounds. And indeed it is a 
kind of wonder to ſee that the Coliſæum, the theatre 
of Marcellus, the great Circuſes, the baths of 
Diocleſian, Caracalla, and Antoninus, the ſuperb 


mole of Adrian's burying-place, the Septizonum of 
Severus, the Mauſolæum of - Auguſtus, and ſa 
many other ſtructures, which ſeemed to be built for 


eternity, are now ſo defaced and. ruinous, that 
their original form can ſcarce be diſcerned, whilft 
F: rajan'” s pillar, of which the ſtructure ſeems far leſs 
e 0 un e entire in all 1 its Te | 


b i 


4 2 I . Compiſte Order. | Wy 


** 


The Compotite oder Ver midh do the hem by 


; the Romans. It participates and is compoſed of 


the lonic and Corinthian, | which occaſioned its 
being called the Compoſite : but it has ſtill more 
ornaments than the Corinthian. Virruvius, the 


father of the architects, ſays nothing of it. 


Mr. Chambrai objects ſtrongly againſt the bad 


| taſte of the modern Compoſitors, who, amidſt ſo 


many examples of the incomparable architecture of 
che Greeks, which alone merits that name, aban- 
doning the guidance of thoſe great maſters, take 
a quite different route, and blindhy give into that 
bad taſte of art, which has by their means c crept 
12 W or Wr ior the name of 6 4646, 490 5 
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That del is remote from the miient propor- 
tions, and is loaded with chimerical ornaments, is 


called the Gothic architecture, and was brought by 
the Goths from the north. 


There are two ſpecies of Gothic architecture; 3 
the one antient, the other modern. The antient is 
1. 3 the Goths hrought from the north 10 | 

the 
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the elch century. The edifices built in the antient SER 1 
Gothic manner were maſſy, heavy, and groſs. The | 11 
works of the modern Gothie ſtile were more deli- =—— 
cate, eaſy, light, and of an aſtoniſhing boldneſs of 1/1 
workmanſhip. It was long in uſe,” eſpecially. in fl 
Italy. It is ſurpriſing, that Italy, abounding with ol 
monuments of ſo exquiſite a taſte, ſhould quit its — J 
own noble architecture, eſtabliſſied by antiquity, 41 
ſucceſs, and poſſeſſion, to adopt a barbarous, foreign, 

confuſed, irregular,” and hideous manner. But it 
has made amends for that fault, by being the firſt 
to return to the antient taſte, which is now ſolely 
and univerſally practiſed. The modern Gothic con- 
tinued from the thirteenth century till the re. eſtabliſh- 
ment of the antient architecture in the fourteenth. 
All the antient cathedrals are of Gothic architecture. 
There are ſome very antient churches built entirely 
in the Gothic taſte, that want neither ſolidity nor 
beauty, and which are ſtill admired by the greateſt 
architects, upon account of ſome general propor- 
tions remarkable in them. 

A plate of the five orders of architecture, of 
which I have ſpoken, will enable youth, whom [I 
Have always in view, to form ſome idea of them. 

I hall prefix to it an explanation of the terms of 

art, which Mr. Camus, fellow of the academy of 
leiences, and profeſſor and ſecretary of the academy | 
of architecture, was pleaſed to draw up expreſsly 

for my work. At my requeſt he abridged it very 

much, which makes it leſs eg chan it 5 

otherwiſe e 28250 Dre 
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columns and an entablature. The Romans 


added pedeſtals under wt columns of moſt orders 


to — their hei 

The Col uu is a rol pillar, made either to 
ſappore or adorn a building. | 
Every column, except che Doric, to Which the 


| Romans give no baſe; is compoſed of a baſe, a 
that; and a capital or chapiter.- 


The Basz is that part of the column, which 3 is 
beneath the ſhaft, and upon the pedeſtal, when 
chere is any. It has a plinth, of a flat and ſquare 
form like a brick, called in Greek axe. and mould- 
ings, that repreſent rings, with which the bottoms 
of pillars were bound, to prevent their cleaving. 
Theſe rings, when large, are called Tori, and, when 
ſmall, Afragals. The Tori generally have hollow 
paces cut round between them, called Nana, 
Ju or Trochylu. 

The Snarr of the column is th round and even 
part extending from the baſe to the capital. This 
part of the column is narrower at top than at bot- 
tom. Some architects are for giving the column a 
greater breadth at the third part ↄf their height, 
than at the bottom of their ſhaft. But there is no 
inſtance of any ſuch practice amongſt the antients. 
Others make the ſhaft of the ſame ſize from the 
bottom to the third, and then leſſen it from the 
third to the top. And ſome are of 'opinion, that 


: . It ſhould begin to leſſen from the bottom. 


The Car fral is that upper part of the column 
which is placed immediately upon the ſhaft. 
The ENTABLATURE ' is the ur of the = 

ty 0 we. 
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above the columns, and contains the architrave, the 


frize, and the corniſh. 
The Architrave repreſents a beam, and lies next 


immediately to the capitals e of the columns. The 


Greeks call it Epiſtyle, Exiri hi 


5 e Frize is the ſpace between the archive: 
and the "cornilh.” It 3 the cieling of the 


building. 


The Corniſh is che be inning of the welt older: | 
| It i is compoſed of ſever  mouldin gs, Are ü 
r from 


ing over one another, ſerve to ſhelter the 
the waters of the roof. 


The Pedefial is the loweſt part of the order. 
It is a ſquare body containing three parts: The 


foot, which ftands* on the area or pavement; the 
di, that lies upon the fopt; and the wave (cyma- 
tium) which is the corniſh of the Peet; . 
which the column is placed. 

Architects do not agree among theinſelyes about 
the proportion of the columns to the entablature 
and pedeſtals. . In following; that of Vignola, when 
an order with pedeſtals is. to be made to an height 
given, the height muſt. be divided into nineteen 
equal parts, which the column, with its baſe 
and capital, is to have twelve, the entablature three, 


and the Wy deftal four. Bur if the order is. to have | 


no pedeſtal, the height given muſt be divided into 
fifteen parts only, of which the column is to have 
| twelye, and the entablature three. 


It is by the diameter of the bottom of the ſhaft 
of the columns that all the parts of the orders are 


regulated. But this diameter has not the ſame pro- 
portion with the height of the column in all the 
orders. ON: 

The fmidiamatct of the bottom of the ſhaft is 
called module or model. This model ſerves as a ſcale 
to meaſure the ſmaller parts of the orders. Many 
architects divide it into thirty parts, ſo that we 
whole diameter contains ſixty, which may | be called 


minutes, : 
The 
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| volures cars, or ſpiral. rolls, PIRIGFIDg underneath 


: af eight leaves each, and with eight. ſmall yolutes, 


rows of eight leaves, and four great vol I | 
ſeem to project under the abacus. 
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Tho difference between the relation of the heights 


of columns to their diameters, and between their 


baſes, capitals, | 


eptablatures, forms the dif- 
-fivg orders 0 architecture. But 


ference between the 


they are principally to e diſtinguiſhed by the capi- 


tals; except the Tuſcan, wbich might be con- 
founded with the Doric, if only their capitals 
were conſidered. 

"Thos Doric and Ionic illars have! in their eapitals 
anly mouldings in the orm of rings with a flat 
ſquare. ſtone over the „called Plintb or Abacus. 
But the Doric is eaſily iſtinguiſhed from the Tuſ- 


can RO By SE 3s, b Date and i in, br? Doric 


6 . - * 


This ornament is AE cte * * Por Besen order, of 
is not to be found in the others. 
The Ionic, capital is eaſily ARtinguiſhed by its 


the plinch or abacus. 15 cy 
The Corinthian. capital is adorned with two rows 


which project between the leaves. "Ws 
Andlaſtly;.the Compoſite. capital is cohipounded 
from the Corinthian and Ionic capitals. . It has two 


To relate at large all the eue a etel 


by the different orders, it would. be neceſſa to ex- 
patiate upon particulars much, more than” iS con- 
| when with the plan of iy Work. 


Mr. Buache, Fellow the ac of Riblices, 


5 
| 5 given himſelf the trouble to trace che plan of 
2 


the five nn arch 
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of the architects and bulldings moſt 22 * the 4 | 


Anulienis. 


Can as touch very nhily. Upon this ſubject | "= 
I which would require whole volumes to treat it 
In its extent; and ſhall make choice of what ſeems 
moſt proper to inform the reader, and ſatisfy his 
Juſt curioſity, without excluding What the Roman 
pil tory may ſupply, as I have before obſerved. 
The Holy Scripture, in ſpeaking of the building Exod. 
f the tabernacle, and after wards of the temple of xxv- 8, 9+ 
eruſalem that ſucceeded. it, tells us one circum- Ce. 


xxvili. 19. 


PPP 


. 2 * —— * 
. 


ſtance highly to the honour of architecture, which 

is, that God vouchſafed to be the firſt architect of 

thoſe two great works, and traced the plans of * 

| them himſelf with his own divine hand, which he | 

afterwards gave to Moſes and David, to be the 

models for the workmen employed i in them. This 

was not all. That the execution might fully inter 

his deſigns, he filled Bazaleel with the Sirit of God, Exod. 

- whom he had appointed to preſide in building the ** 2%. 

tabernacle ; that is ta ſay, in the expteſs words of 

the Scripture, he had filled him with the Spirit of God 

in wiſdom, aud in underſtanding, and in knowledge, 

and in all manner of workmanſhip. To deviſe cunning 

works, to work in gold, and in filver, and in braſs. 

And in cutting of ſtones to ſet them, and in carving of 

timber, to work in all manner of workmanſhip. And 

he joined Aholiab with him, whom he had filled with 

wiſdom as well as all the other Artiſans, that they 

ay make all that 1 have commanded thee. © It is ſaid 

in like manner, that Hiram, who was employed 

by Solomon in building the temple, was filled with 1 Kings, 

w1i/dom, and under Mnding, and cunning, to work in vii. 14. 

me 
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7 works of braſs. The words J have now quoted, 
eſpecially thoſe from Exodus, ſhew that the know 
yy ſkill, and induſtry of the moſt excellent 
workmen are not their own, but the gift of God, of 
which they ſeldom know the origin, and make the - 
uſe they ought. We muſt not expect to find ſuch 
purity of ſentiments amongſt the Pagans, of whom 
we have to ſpeak, . a 

1 ſhall paſs over in ſilence the famous buildings 
of Babylonia and Egypt, that I have mentioned 
more than once elſewhere, and in which briek was 
uſed with ſo much ſucceſs. I ſhall only inſert here 
1 from een . has ſome N to 

R · 010 

This excellent e obſerves; that he an- 
- tients in their buildings made ' moſt uſe of brick, 


1 becauſe brick - work is far more durable than that df 


ſtone. Hence there were many cities, in which 
both the public and private buildings, and even 
the royal palaces, were only of brick. Amongſt 
many other examples, he cites that of Mauſolus, 
king of Caria. In the city of Halicarnaſſus, ſays 
he, the palace of the potent king Mauſolus is walled 
with brick, though univerfally adorned with the 


| marble of Proconnefus ; and thoſe walls are * {till 
very fine and entire, caſed over with a plaiſter as 


ſmooth as glaſs. It cannot however be faid, that 
this king could not build walls of more coftly ma- 
terials, who was ſo powerful, and at the ſame time 
had ſo great a taſte for fine architecture, as the 
fſuperb buildings, with which = onward Ms . 
Wy er ee W | ; 


* ri Fimewins ie. 350 Year ane alu. 
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1 Temple of Epheſus. | 
| The temple of Diana, of Epheſus, was deemed 
dne of the ſeven wonders “ of the world. 


Cteſiphon or Cherſiphron (for authors . differ in Plin. l. 35. 
the name) made himſelf very famous by building 


_—_ 


this temple. He traced the plans of it, whic 
were partly executed under his own direction, and 


that of his ſon Metagenes ; and the reſt by other 


architects, who worked upon it after them, for the 
ſpace of two hundred and twenty years, which that 


- ſuperb edifice took. up in building. Cteſiphon 


worked before the LXth olympiad. Vitruvius A. N. 
_ fays, that the form of this temple is dipteric, that 34%: 1 
is to ſay, that it was ſurrounded with two rows of c. 1. 


columns in form of a double portico. It was al- 


moſt one hundred and forty two yards in length, 


and ſeventy two in breadth. .* In this edifice there 


were one hundred and twenty ſeven columns of 


marble ſixty feet high, given by as many Kings. . 
Thirty ſix of theſe columns were carved by the moſt 


excellent artiſts of their times, Scopas, one of the 
moſt celebrated ſculptors of Greece, finiſhed one of 
them, which was the fineſt ornament of this mag- 
nificent ſtructure. All Aſia had contributed with 


incredible ardour to the erecting and adorning it. 
Vitruvius relates the manner of getting the marble vir. 1. 1 
for this pile. Though che account ſeems a little © 7: 


fabulous, I ſhall, however, repeat it. A ſhepherd, 
named Pyxodorus, often drove his ſheep to feed in 
the country about Epheſus, at the time when the 
Epheſians propoſed to bring the marble that was 
neceffary for building the temple of Diana, from 
Paros, Proconnefus, and other places. One day, 
whilſt he was with his flock, it happened, two 


See plate and farther deſcription of this temple, as the fixth 
ſpecter of the temples of the antients, à little 23 ; 


rams 
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rams that were fighting miſſed each other in theif 
carier, and one of them hit His horn ſo violently 
againſt a rock, that he ſtruck off a piece of it, 

| which ſeemed To exquiſitely white to the ſhepherd; 

. - ..,_ Wat Oy leaving his flock upon the moun- 
tt tain, he ran with that ſplinter to Epheſus, at that 
time in gteat difficulty about the importation of 
marble. Great Honours were inſtantly decreed him. 

His name Pyxodorus was changed into Evangelus, 
which fignifies zhe meſſenger of good news; and to this 
day, adds Vitruvius, the magiſtrate of the city 
goes every month to ſacrifice upon the ſpot; and 
in caſe he fails to do fo, is ſubject to a ſevere 

SAO n 
Vitr. I. 10. It was not ſufficient to have found marble; it 
* was neceſſary to remove it into the temple, after 
being worked upon the ſpot, which could not be 
executed without difficulty and danger. Cteſiphon 
invented a machine, which very much facilitated 

the carriage of it. His ſon Metagenes invented 
another for carrying the architraves. Vitruvius has 

left us the deſcription of both theſe machines: 


id 


; \ th 


of ARCHITECTURB. "_ 1 


PLATE: n. "pling —_— 1 


Wo Te nabe, of Creſipbon, Metagenes, ani Paconius, | | | 
for i ons, great ſtone. | 1 


ee obſerving chat he ways vitr. I. 10. 1 
were not firm enough to bear the weight of . ao 
vaſt columns, from the quarry to Epheſus, upon 
carriages, and that the wheels would fink into the 
ground, and fruſtrate the endeavour of removing 
them in that manner, he contrived a'frame, as in 
Fig. 1. of four pieces of wood, four inches ſquare; 1 
two of them, ſomething more than the length of fil 
the column AA, croſſed at the ends by the other | | 
two, ſomething more than its diameter. 

At each end of the column, in the center, he af 

fixed a large iron pin, barbed at the ends within 
the ſtone, and well ſealed with lead; theſe came 
through iron "_ in the croſs Pieces of the 
frame, B. 

To each corner of che frame, on the ſide the q 
machine was to be drawn, Poles of oak were joined, 7. | 
by iron hooks to ſtrong iron'rings, C. | | 

When the oxen drew at theſe poles, the columns 
DD turned round in the manner of a rolling- 
ſtone, and were drawn with no great difficulty to 
Epheſus ; eight thouſand paces. Theſe pillars | 
were only rough hewn at the quarry, 1 

Fig. 2. Upon the model of the former machine, | 
Metagenes, the ſon of Cteſiphon, contrived another | 
for the carriage of architraves. He made ſtrong -. it 
and broad wheels, of about twelve feet in diame- W 
ter DD, in the middle of which he fixed the ar- 1 

chitraves EE with large iron pins in the center, at if 
each end of them, F. The pins came through a ring | 
of iron in a frame, like that of Fig. 1. to which {|} 


"Poles for the eee to * 1 were affixed in the 
_ manner #07 L O95 ELLIS 
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Fig. 3. In the time of Vitruvius, Paconius un- 
dertook to bring from. the mines the baſe, for a vaſt 
ſtatue of Apollo; of twelve feet high, eight broad, 
and fix thick. . His machine, though = unlike 
that of Metagenes, was of a different make. It 
conſiſted of two ſtrong wheels of fifteen feet high, 
HH. Into theſe he Ried the ends of the ſtone G. 
Through the whole circumference of both theſe 
wheels at only a foot's diſtance from each other, 


he drove round fpokes two inches thick, I I. Round 
theſe ſpokes the cable K was wound, which, when 
drawn by the oxen, ſet the machine a moving : 
but Vitruvius ſays, that the cable never drawing 
from any fixed or. central point, the engine conti- 
nually turned either to the right or left, in ſuch 
a manner, that it could not be made te perform 
what it was deſigned for. Mr. Perrault expreſſes 
his ſurpriſe at this, as, ſays he, by adding only ano- 
ther cable, to draw equally on each ſide at the ſame 
time, it might have been made a better machine 
than that of Metagenes. He adds, that it was 
ſtrange a man could have ſenſe enough to invent 
ſuch an engine, and not know ſo caſy an expedient 


to b e its W N ' 


* * * . 
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The Ame Fünen informs Fe that 3 


whom he calls the ſervant of Diana, ſervus Diane, 


and Pzonius, the Epheſian, finiſhed the building 


of this temple, which was of the Ionic order. He 
does not preciſely mark the time when theſe two 
architects lived. 


The frantic extravagance of a private man de- 


ſtroyed in one day the Work of two hundred years. 


Every body knows that Heroſtratus, to immorta- 


lize his name, ſet fire to this famous temple, and 


conſumed it to aſhes.” This happened: on the day 
Alexander the Great was. born; which ſuggeſted 


the frigid conceit to an hiſtorian that Diana q 
6 


6 
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o buſy at the labour of Olympia, that ſhe could 


not ſpare time to preſerve her temple. 
The fame Alexander, who was inſatiably fond 


of every kind of glory, offered afterwards to ſupply 
the Epheſians with all the expences neceſſary for 


the rebuilding of their temple; provided they would 
conſent, that he ſhould have the ſole honour of it, 
and that no. other name ſhould be added to his in 
the inſcription upon it. The Epheſians did not 
approve this condition: but they covered their re- 


fuſal with a flattery, with which that prince ſeemed 


fatisfied, in anfwering him, That it was not confiſtent 


for one god to eres a monument to another. The tem- 


ple was rebuilt with ſtill greater maguificence than 


2. Buildings eretied at Athens, eſpecially under Pericles, 


I ſhould never have done, if I undertook to de- 


ſcribe all the famous buildings with which the city 
of Athens was adorned. I ſhall place the Pirzum 
at the head of the reſt, becauſe that port contri- 


buted moſt to the grandeur and power of Athens. 
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Before Themiſtocles, it was a ſimple hamlet, the Cor. Nep. 
Athenians, at that time, having no port but Pha- in The- 


lerus, Which was very ſmall and incommodious. P 


miſt. C. 6. 
lut. in 


Themiſtòcles, whoſe deſign was to make the whole Themiſt. 


force of Athens maritime, rightly. obſerved; that, Fhucyd, 


to accompliſh a defign truly worthy of fo great a . 1. P. 62. 


121. 


man, it was neceſſary to provide a ſecure retreat . * 
for a very conſiderable number of ſhips. He caſt gc: 


his eyes upon the Pirtzum, which, by its natural 
fituation, afforded three different ports within the 


fame incloſure. He immediately cauſed it to be 


worked upon with the utmoſt diſpatch, took care 
to fortify it well, and ſoon put. it into a condition 
to receive numerous fleets. This port was about 
two leagues (forty ſtadia) from the city; an ad- 
f“! ù)) . 
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vantageous ſituation, as Plutarch obſerves, for re · 
moving from che city the licentiouſneſs which ge- 
nerally prevails in ports. The city might be ſup- 
ported by the Piræum, and the Piræum by the 
city, without prejudice to the good order it was 
neceſſary to obſerve in the city. Pauſanias men- 
tions a great number of temples, which adorned 
this, part of Athens, that in a manner formed a 
ſecond city diſtinct from the firſt. OE 
. . Pericles joined theſe two parts by the famous 
wall, that extended two leagues, and was the beauty 
and ſecurity of both the Piræum and the city: it 


Cic. I- 1. was called tbe long wall. Demetrius Phaleræus, 


de orat. 


n. . whilſt he governed Athens, applied himſelf parti- 

cularly in fortifying and embelliſhing the Piræum. 

The arſenal, built at that time, was looked upon 

as. one of the fineſt pieces of work Greece ever had. 

Demetrius gave the direction of it to Philo, one of 

the .moſt famous architects of his time. He diſ- 

charged that commiſſion with all the ſucceſs which 

could be expected from a man of his reputation, 

* When he gave an account of his conduct in the 

public aſſembly, he expreſſed himſelf with ſo much 

elegance, perſpicuity, and preciſion, that the peo- 

ple of Athens, excellent judges in point of elo- 

- quence, conceived him as fine an orator as he was 

an architect, and admired no leſs his talent for 

Vitr. 1. 7. ſpeaking than his ability for building. The ſame 

in præfat. philoſopher was charged with the alterations it was 

thought proper to make in the magnificent temple 

of Ceres and Proſerpine at Eleuſis, of which I ſhall 
ſoon ſpeak. 5555 n 

Plut. in Io return to Pericles, it was under his equally 


4 long and glorious government, that Athens, in- 


* Gloriantur Athenæ armamentario ſuo, nec ſine cauſa: eſt enim 


illud opus & impenſa & elegantia viſendum. Cujus archite&um 
Philonem ita facundè rationem inſtitutionis ſuæ in theatro reddidiſſe 
conſtat, ut diſertiſſimus populus non minorem laudem eloquentiz 
ejus, quam arti tribuerit. Val. Max. I. 8. c. 12. | 


riched 
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the admiration of all the neighbouring ſtates, and 
rendered herſelf almoſt as illuſtrious by the mag- 
nificence of her buildings; as ſhe was for the glory 


of her militaty exploits: Pericles, finding her the 


depoſitary and diſpenſer of the public treaſures of 


Greece, that is to ſay, of the contributions paid by 


the ſeveral ſtates, for the ſupport of troops and fleets, 
believed, after having ſufficiently provided for the 


. ſecurity of the country, that he could not employ 


the ſums that remained to better purpoſe, than to 
adorn and improve a city, that was the honour and 
great defence of all the reſt. _ | | 

I do not examine here whether he were in the 


right or not; for this conduct was imputed to him 
as a crime; nor whether this uſe of the public mo- 


ney was conformable to the intention of thoſe who 


ſupplied it: I have faid elſewhere what we ought 


to think of it; and content myſelf with obſerving, 
that @ (ſingle man; inſpired the Athenians with a 
taſte for all the arts; that he ſer all the able hands 
at work, and raiſed ſo lively an emulation amongſt 


the moſt excellent workmen in every kind, that, 
ſolely intent upon immortalizing their names, they 
uſed their utmeſt endeavours, in all the works con- 


fided to their care, to ſurmount each other, and 
ſurpaſs the magnifieence of the deſign by the 
beauty and ſpirit of the execution. One would 
have believed, that there was not one of thoſe 
buildings but muſt have required a great number 
of years, and a long ſucceſſion of men, to compleat 
it: and yet, to the aſtoniſnment of every body, 


they had been all carried to ſo ſupreme a degtee 


of perfection during the government of one man; 


and that too in no conſiderable number of years, 
conſidering the difficulty and excellency of work - 


mant e 

Another conſideration, which I have already 
touched upon elſewhere, ſtill infinitely exalts their 
185 0 | 2 value: 


fiched with temples, porticoes, and ſtatues, became 
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value: I only copy Plutarch in this place, and 
ſhould be very glad if I could come near the energy 
and vivacity of his expreſſions. Facility and expe 
dition do nor generally communicate ſolid and 2 
graces, nor perfect beauty to works: but time, 
united with labour, pays delay with ufury, and 
gives the ſame works a force capable of preſerving, 
and of making them triumph, through all ages. 
This renders the works of Pericles the more admi- 
rable, which were finiſhed in ſo ſhort a time, and 
| yet had ſo long a duration. For, from the moment 
they came from the workman's hands, they had 
the beauty and ſpirit of antiques ; and even now, 
fays Plutarch, that is to ſay, about ſix hundred 
years after, they have the freſhneſs of youth, as if 
but lately finiſhed z ſo much do they ſtill retain 
4 bloom of grace nd novelty, that prevents time 
itſelf from diminiſhing their beauty, as if they poſ- 
feſſed within themſelves a principle of immortal 
youth, 0 and an animating Frarit inen of grow- 
ing ol 
en afterwards mentions ſeveral temples and 
fuperb edifices, in which the moſt excellent artiſts 
had been employed. Pericles had choſen Phidias 
to preſide in erecting theſe ſtructures. He was the 
moſt famous architect, and, at the ſame time, the 
moſt excellent ſculptor and ſtatuary of his times. 
1 ſhall ſpeak of him 'prefently, when 15 come to 
treat of che article of 2 Hf 1 (B 


| 3. The Mauſoleun. 
The ſuperls monument which Artemilia erected 


1 for her huſband Mauſolus, king of Caria, was one 


of the moſt famous buildings of -antiquity, as it was 
thought worthy of being ranked amongft the ſeven 
wonders of the world. 81 ſhall cite, in the follow- 
ing article upon ſculpture, what Pliny ſays of it. 


4. City 
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4. City and light-bouſe of Alexandria. 


It is natural to expect, that whatever derives it- 
ſelf from Alexander, muſt have ſomething great, 
noble, and- majeſtic in it; which are the characters 
of the city he cauſed to be built, and called after 
his name in Egypt. He charged Dinocrates with 
the direction of this important undertaking. The 
hiſtory of chat architect is very ſingular. 


lille was a Macedonian. Confiding in his genius Vitr. in 
and great ideas, he ſet out for the army of Alex- Præfat. l.. 


ander, with deſign to make himſelf kaown to that 
prince, and to propoſe views to him as. he con- 
ceived would ſuit his taſte. He got letters of re- 
commendation from his relations and friends to the 
great officers and leading men at the court, in or- 
der to obtain a more eaſy acceſs to the king. He 
was very well received by thoſe to whom he ap- 
plied, who promiſed to introduce him as ſoon as 
poſſible to Alexander. As they deferred doing it 
from day to day, under pretence of wanting a fa- 
vourable opportunity, he took their delays to im- 
ply evaſion, and reſolved to preſent himſelf. His 
ſtature was advantageous, his viſage agreeable, and 
his addreſs ſpoke a perſon of condition. Relying 
therefore upon his good mien, he ſtripped himſelf 
of his uſual habit, anointed his whole body with 
oil, crowned himſelf with a wreath of poplar, and 
throwing a lion's ſkin over his ſhoulders, took a 
club in his hand, and in that equipage approached 
the throne, upon which the king fat diſpenſing 
Juſtice. The novelty of his ſight having opened 
his way through the crowd, he was perceived by 
Alexander, who, ſurpriſed at his appearance, or- 
dered him to approach, and aſked him who he was. 
He replied, <©* I am Dinocrates the Macedonian, 
* an architect, who bring thoughts and deſigns to 
TE 2 4 5 we: 
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** Alexander worthy his greatneſs.” The \ king 
ve him the hearing. He told him, that he had 
2 rmed a deſign of cutting mount Athos into the 
: form of a man, that ſhould hold a great city in his 
left hand, and in his right a cup to receive all the 
rivers, which ran from that mountain, and to pour 
them into the ſea. Alexander, reliſhing this gi- 
| ntic deſign, aſked him whether there were lands 
1 | | enough about this city to ſupply corn for its ſub- 
I | | ſiſtence? And having been an{wered, that it would 
be neceſſary to bring that by ſea, he told him that 
he applauded the boldneſs of his deſign, but could 
not approve the choice of the place he had pitched 
upon for the execution of it. He however retained 
him near his perſon, adding, that he would em- 
ploy. his ability in other undertakin 

Alexander accordingly, in the voyage he made 
into Egypt, having diſcovered a port there, that 
Was very well ſheltered and of eaſy acceſs, ſur- 
rounded by a fertile' country, apd abounding with 
conveniencies on account of its neighbourhood to 
the Nile, he commanded Dinocrates to build a 

city adjoining to it, which was called Alexandria, 
after his name. The archite&'s ſkill and the 
prince's magnificence vied with each other in em- 
belliſhing it, and ſeemed to exceed themſelves in 
order to render it one of the greateſt and moſt ſu- 
Strab. I. 25. perb cities of the world. It was incloſed within 
p 792, KC: 4 vaſt extent of walls, and fortified with towers. It 
had a port, aqueducts, fountains, and canals of 
great beauty; an almoſt infinite number of houſes 
for the inhabitants, ſquares, lofty edifices, public 
places for the celebration of games and ſhews ; in 
a word, temples and palaces ſo ſpacious, and in 
ſo great a number, that they took up almoſt a 
t1ird part of the whole city. I have obſerved 
elſewhere in what manner Alexandria became the 

center of the commerce of the eaſt and weſt. 
9.  A-con- 
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OF ARCHEFFECTURE. 135 
A A conſiderable ſtructure, afterwards erected in 
the neighbourhood of this city, ſtill rendered it 
more famous ; I mean the light-houſe of the iſland 
of Pharos, Sea-ports were uſually fortified with ST 
towers, as well for their defence, as to guide thoſe 
who failed in the night, by the means of fires 
kindled upon them. Theſe towers were at firſt 
of a very ſimple ſpecies : but Prolomeus Philadel- 
phus cauſed one ſo great and magnificent to be 
erected in the iſland of Pharos, that ſome have 
ranked it amongſt the wonders 'of the world: it 
coſt eight hundred talents, that is to ſay, one mil- 
lion eight hundred thouſand livres. ey 
The iſle of Pharos was about ſeven ſtadia, or strab. ibid. 
ſomething more than a quarter of a league, from Plin. 1. 36. 
the continent. It had a pomontory or rock againſt © *** | 
Which the waves of the ſea broke. It was upon ö 
this rock Ptolomæus Philadelphus built the tower 
of Pharos of white ſtone, of ſurpriſing magnificence, 
with ſeveral arched ſtories not unlike the tower of 
Babylon, which had eight ſuch ſtories. He gave 
the direction of this work to a celebrated architect 
called Soſtratus, who cut this inſcription upon the 
tower: Soſtratus of Cnidos, fon of Dexiphanes, to the | 
gods preſervers, in favour of thoſe who go by ſea. In | 
the hiſtory of. Philadelphus, the reader may ſee 
What has been ſaid upon this inſcription, | 
An author, who lived about ſix hundred years The Nu4:- | 
| | 
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ſubſiſting in his time. The height of the tower, 
according to him, was three hundred cubits, that | 
is to ſay, four hundred and fifty feet, or an hun- =— 
dred and fifty yards. A manuſcript ſcholiaſt upon xc yg | 
Lucian, cited by Ifaac Voſſius, affirms, that for ad Pomp. 
its ſize it might be compared with the pyramids of M: 0 
Egypt; that it was ſquare, that its ſides were almoſt 
a a ſtadium, near two hundred and eight yards; that 
its top might be deſcried an hundred miles, or 
about thirty or forty leagues. 8 
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This tower ſoon took the name of the iſland," and 
was called Pharos; which name was nn 

iven to other towers erected for the ſame uſe. The 
Iſle on which it was built became a peninſula in 
proceſs of time. Queen Cleopatra joined it to the 
main land by a mole, and a bridge from the mole 
to the iſland: a conſiderable work, in which Dexi- 
phanes, a native of the iſle of Cyprus, preſided. 
She gave him by way of reward a conſiderable 
office in her court, and the direction of all the built: 
ing ſhe afterwards cauſed. to be erected. 

We find from more than one example, 310 ex- 

rt architects were very much honoured and eſteem- 
o. ed amongſt the antients. The inhabitants of Rhodes 
had ſettled a conſiderable penſion. upon Diognetus, 
one of their citizens, to reward him for the ma- 
chines of war which he had made for them. It hap- 
pened that a foreign architect, who called himſelf 
Callias, had made a model in little, of a machine 
capable, as he pretended, of lifting and removin 
any weight whatſoever, and thereby — e al 
other machines: Diognetus, judging the thing ab- 
ſolutely impoſſible, was not aſhamed to confeſs thes 
it ſurpaſſed his ſkill. The penſion of the latter was, 
transferred to Callias, as far the more expert artiſt, 
When Demetrius Poliorcetes was preparing to make 
bis terrible. Helepolis approach the walls of Rhodes, 

which he beſieged, the inhabitants called upon, 

Callias to make uſe of his machine. He declared 
it to be too weak to remove ſo great a weight. The 
Rhodians then perceived the enormous fault they 
had commmitted, in treating. a citizen to whom 
they had ſuch great obligations with ſo much in- 
gratitude. They beſeeched Diognetus in the moſt 
earneſt manner to aſſiſt his country, expoſed to the 
utmoſt danger. He refuſed at firſt, and remained 


for ſome time inflexible to their intreaties. But 


when he ſaw the prieſts, and the moſt noble pq" ; 


OF ARCHITECTURE, 

of the city, bathed in their tears, come to implore 
his aid, he complied at laſt, and could not with- 
ſtand fo moving a ſpectacle. The queſtion was to 
prevent the eneniy's . their formidable 

machine to the wall. e effected it without much 
difficulty, having laid the land under water, over 
which the Helepolis was to paſs, which rendered it 
abſolutely uſeleſs, and obiiged Demetrius to raiſe 
the ſiege, by an accommodation with the Rhodians. 
Diognetus was loaded with honours, and double his 
rey n ſented upon him. 


| [os The four principal temples of Greece. 


137 


Vi.itruvius ſays, that there were amongſt others vitruv. in 
four temples in Greece, entirely built of marble, pref. I. 7. 


and adorned with ſuch exquiſite ornaments, that 
they were the admiration of all good judges, and 
became the rule and model of buildings in the three 
orders of architecture. The firſt of theſe ſtructures 
is the temple of Diana at Epheſus. The ſecond 
that of Apollo in the city of Miletus: Both theſe 


were of the Ionic order. The third is the temple Her. I. 3. 


of Ceres and Proſerpine at Eleuſis, which Ictinus 8 "TR 


built in the Doric order, of extraordinary dimen- p. 295. 


ſions, capable of containing thirty thoutand per- 
ſons : for there were as many, and often more, at 
the celebrated proceſſion of the feaſt of Eleuſis. 
This temple at firſt had no columns without, in 
order to leave the more room for the ſacrifices, 
But Philo afterwards, when Demetrius Phaleræus 
governed Athens, placed ſome pillars in the front, 
to render the edifice more majeſtic. The fourth 
is the temple of Jupiter Olympius at Athens, of 


the Corinthian order. Piſiſtratus had begun it, but vitr. ibid. 


it remained unfiniſhed after his death, upon account 
of the troubles in which the republic was involved. 
More than three hundred years after, Antiochus 

| Epiphanes, 


- : "3. 
# * - 


| | : - 
238 OF ARCHITECTURE. 
iv. 1. 41. Epiphanes, king of Syria, took upon him to de- 
* 20. fray the * that were neceſſary for finiſhing 
the body of the temple, which was very large, and 
the columns of the portico. Coſſutius, a Roman 
'- __ citizen, who had made himſelf famous amongſt 
the architects, was | choſen, to execute this great 
work. He acquired great honour by it, this pile 
being eſteemed to have very. few equal to it in mag- 
nificence. The ſame Coſſutius was one of the firſt 
amongſt the Romans who built in the Grecian taſte. 

He. gives me occaſion to ſpeak of ſeveral edifices at 
Rome, which often employed Greek architects, and 

thereby in ſome meaſure to reſume my plan. 
45 | $2 l E 271 
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[In order to render this article upon architecture 
the more uſeful and entertaining, it was thought 
proper to add here the following plates of the ſeven 
different kinds of ancient temples, with a brief de- 
ſcription of each of them. The reader may obſerve 
that all the different orders of architecture are in- 


troduced in them. | 


TEMPLE I. Plateg. 
07 Of Fortune, 


| "Tz kind of temples were called Ante ar 

_ Paraſtatæ, becauſe they had no pillars at their 
angles, but only pilaſters, which the ancients called 
Antæ or Paraſtatæ. The examples Vitruvius gives 
pf them ate three temples of Fortune at Rome, 
_ Eſpecially. that near the Porta Collina. As he does 
not deſcribe it particularly, Mr. Perrault thought 
proper to make it of the Tuſcan order, which ſuits 
the moſt ſimple of all temples, and an Aræſyle, 
.  _ that is to ſay, one having few pillars. There was a 
neceſſity for giving it a double pediment upon ac- 
count of its having two different coverings, that of 
the temple, and that of the portico, ſupported by 
the two Tuſcan pillars. The height of thoſe pedi- 
ments, according to Vitruvius, was conſiderable, 


| TEMPLE 


=” Ceres ard Pee at 2 6 


IH 8 ſecond ſpecies of temple was ha | 
Praſtylos, e having pillars only in front. 
It is called alſo Tetraſtylos, that is to ſay, having 
four pillars in front. The example of this is the 
temple of. Ceres Eleuſina, mentioned above as one 
of tlie four principal temples of Greece. It was 
begun by Ictinus, and finiſhed by Philo, who made 

it a n or Tetraſtyle, by adding columns t 

1 Is front. The baſſd relievo in the pannel of i 
3 jent repreſents a piece of hiſtory: related by 

[= , faritas, who ſays, that, near the temple of Ceres 

Eleuſina, were two large ſtones, that lay upon one 
another,” from between which the prieſts went an- 
wwally in proceſſion to take a writing, that con- 
tained” the ceremonies to be obſerved in the facri- 
fices during the reſt of the year. And becaufe the 
ancients 22 to repreſent upon the pediments of 
their temples the particular manner in which the 
facrifices/ were performed in them, and the facrifices 
of this remple, 1 which changed every year, could 
not be repreſented, it was thought proper to put 
tis e hiſtory upon the front of it, as it news 
one of the prineipal circumſtances relating to theſe 
ceremonies; which was to take the writing, that 
preſcribed, the order. to be obſerved in the * 
during the year, from betwixt the ſtones. | 
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OF ARCHITECTURE 


TEMPLE: IV. Plate 6. 
oo virtue and honour at Rome, 


HIS fourth kind af temple i is called Perip- 
tera, from having pillars all around it. It is 
an engl, that is, having ſix pillars in front: it 
bas eleven; on each fide, including thoſe at the 


e 


Corners. The. example Vitruvius gives of it is 


the temple of vir ue and ; honour built by Marius, 
and adorned with a portico all around i it by Mutius 
the architect. St. Auguſtin mentions this temple, 
and tells us, that the fore- part of it was dedicated 
to virtue, and the back - part to honour, in order to 
eſtabliſh a refined morality ; to Which Vitruvius 
Adds a circumſtance, omitted by that Saint, that 
makes for the ſame effect: v7z. that this temple had 
n Poſticum, or back -door, as moſt others had: 
which intimates, that it is not only neceſſary to paſs 
through virtue to arrive at honour, but that honour 
| Obliges her votaries to return alſo through virtue, 
that is to ſay, to perſevere and improve in it. In 
the plan there is a back-door deſigned, conformably 
to what Vitruvius lays down as eſſential to this kind 
of temples. The elevation is of the Ionic order, 


that all the orders might be here repreſented (as is 
13 Tak at with all the different kinds of Ps. 
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OF ARCHITECTURE: © 343 


TEMPLE v. Plater, 
Of Diana in the city of Magnefia. 


T "T\HIS fifth kind of temple: is called Pſedo- 
- | Atera, that is, falſe or imperfect Diptera, 
becauſe; it had not the double rows of pillars which 
the Diptera had. It is an OFoſftyle, that is, having 
eight pillars in front; and a Sy/yle, or having its 
pillars cloſe, there being only two diameters - of 
a pillar between each of them. It has fifteen pillars 
on the ſides, including thoſe at the corners.  Vitru- 
vius ſays, there were no examples of this kind of 
temple at Rome,  wherefore he cites that of Diana 
at Magneſia, built by Hermogenes Alabandinus, 
the fr and moſt celebrated architect of antiquity, 
' who was the inventor of this kind of temple. The 
| ſpace between the walls and the pillars was two in- 
tercolumniations, and the breadth of the baſe of a 
- Pillar, or five diameters of a pillar, .. There was 
_ © alſo a temple of. Apollo of this kind at Magneſia, 
built by Mneſte. ; 


2 


TEMPLE * 3 


| 45 — TEMPLE VI. "Plate . 


ef Dua ai Epbei. * 


Els fx kind ef temple" is 1 hi, 
ftotm havifig two tows of pillars all unde it. 


1 b an O90 , that is t6 Tay; having ech pillars 


in front of the Ionic order, according to the' ex- 
ample cited by Vitruvius, which is the temple of - 
Diana at Epheſtis built by ORG, n, the firſt of 
the four ptintipal -teffiples of « : Pliny tells 
us, it had beth ſeven fine ite. It is repte⸗ 
-Jented in the plate as an Euſtyle, that is to ſay, 
having its intefeolumniatidns of two didinitters, and 
che fourth of a pillar; in order to render it in ſome 
meaſute conformable to the it hy Ck ven it 
dy Pliny; for which reafor / Erween 
the two middle pillars is Bietet rr than 
 erdinary. For Play tells us, that the architrave in 
the middle was fo exceeding lar & that it was fei . 
ed the goddeſs placed it there” hetſelf, upon 
architect's Weg of being able to do i "States 
are repreſented in the plan; becauſe the ſame author 
ſays, there were ſtairs to go up to the top of it, 
made all of a piece out of one tree, and. that a 
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OF ARCHITECTURE. 145 


. Of Jupiter Olympius at Athens, _ 4 


FE ſeventh kind of temple is called hrsg. 1 
4 , that is, open and expoſed to the weather... 
It is a Decaſtyle, having ten pillars in front; and a | 
Pycnoſiyle, that is to ſay, having its pillars cloſe to 1 
each other, Vitruvius ſays, there were no temples 1 
of that kind at Rome, and gives that of Jupiter | 
Olympius as an example of it ; which, he tells us, [1 
in the preface of his ſeventh book, was built at = 
Athens by Coſſutius, a Roman architect.  Pauſanias Eo 
Obs it had pillars within it that formed a Periſtyle, | 

which is efſential to this kind of temple: but this | 
Periſtyle could be repreſented on this plate only in 
the plan. Pauſanias alſo relates the ceremony re- 
preſented on the pediment; which is the prieſt = 
dawbing the altar of Jupiter with a mixture of 1 
aſhes brought from the Prytanzum, and the water 1 
of the river Alpheus; this was done every year on — 
| 


the nineteenth of February. He tells us beſides, 
that there was an aſcent to this altar of ſeveral 
eps. 7 0 
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0 F ARCHITECTURE, 


6, Celebrated buildings at Rome. 


The art of building was n as ſoon known in 
Italy as Greece, if it be true, that the Tuſcans had 


not had any communication with the Greeks, when 


they invented the particular order, which retains 


Plin. 1. 36. their name to this day. The tomb which Porſenna, 


c. 13. 


king of Etruria, cauſed to be erected for himſelf, 
during his life-time, ſhews the great knowledge 


they had in thoſe days of this art. This ſtructure 


Was of ſtone; and built almoſt in the ſame manner 
as the labyrinth of Dædalus in the iſland of Crete, 
if the tomb were ſuch as Varre has deſcribed it in 
A a paſſage cited by Pliny. 

Tarquinius Priſcus ad a hide e Sete 
very conſiderable works at Rome. For it was he 
who firſt incloſed that city with a wall of ſtone, 


and laid the foundations of the temple of Jupiter 


Capitolinus, which his'grandſon Tarquinius Super- 


bus finiſhed at a great expence, having for that pur- 
poſe called in the beſt workmen from Etruria. The 


Roman citizens were not diſpenſed with from ſhar- 
ing in that work, which, though very painful 
and laborious, being added to the fatigues of war, 


they did not think too heavy; ſo much joy they 


conceived, and fo much honour they thought it, 
to build the temples of their gods with their own 


þ hands. 


The ſame + Tarquinius Puſkus raiſed two other 


works, not ſo ſplendid indeed in outward appearance, 
but far more conſiderable i in regard to labour and 


. Qui cum hl parvus & ipfe Wins adderetur labor, minds ta- 
men or gravabatur, ſe templa deüm exxdificare manibus ſuis. 
Liv. I. 1. n. 56. 


+ Quæ (plebs) poſthac &. ad alia, ut G ie minora, fic laboris 
aliquanto majoris, traducebatur opexa: fores in circo faciendas, 


cloacamq; maximam 2057 n e omnium purgamentorum urbis 
ſub terram agendam qui 


us dupbus operibus vix nova hæc * 
Acentia 9 adzquare potuit. A*. ibid. 
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OF ARCHITECTURE. 147 
expence: works, ſays Livy, to which the magni- 
ficence of our days, in its molt ſupreme degree, has 
ſcarce been capable of producing any thing com- 
F e e e e 
One of theſe works was the ſubterraneous 
ſewers and canals that received all the dirt and filth 
of the city; the remains of which ſtill raiſe admira- 

tion and aſtoniſhment from the boldneſs of the un- 
dertaking, and the greatneſs of the expence it muſt 


neceſſarily have coſt to compleat it. And, indeed, 
| of what thickneſs. and ſolidity muſt theſe vaulted 1 
water-courſes have been, which ran from the extre- bo 


3 
— — 


mity of the city as- far as the Tyber, to ſupport, 
for ſo many ages, without ever giving way in the 
leaſt, the enormous weight of the valt ſtreets of 
Rome erected upon them, through which an in- 
finity of carriages of immenſe weight were con- 
tinually paſſing! ee e e 
M. Scaurus, to adorn the ſtage of a theatre pin. I. 36. i 
during his edileſhip, which was to continue only, a <- *+ if 
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month at moſt, had cauſed three hundred 7 1 
columns of marble to be prepared, many of whic 1 


were thirty- eight feet high. When the time for the 1 
ſhews was expired, he had all thoſe pillars carried 
into his own houſe. The undertaker, for making 
good the common ſewers, obliged that edile to give 
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- him ſecurity. for repairing the damage, that the 1 
carriage of ſo many heavy pillars might occaſion. i 
to thoſe vaults, which from the time of Tarquinius 9 
Priſcus, that is to ſay, for almoſt eight hundred 8 
years, had continued immoveable, and ſtill bore ſo | = 
'exceſſive a load without giving way. 3 = 
Beſides which, theſe ſubteri aneous canals contri- | 
buted exceedingly to the cleanlineſs of the houſes 1 
and ſtreets, as well as to the purity and wholeſome- | "i 
neſs of the air. The water of ſeven brooks, which 20 


had been united together, and which was frequently | 
turned into theſe ſubterraneous beds, cleanſed them | 
„ entirely, 4 
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entirely, and carried off alon 5100 with them all "the 5 


filth into the T ber. 15 | 
Works of this Kind, ub Mh undder the ear 


and buried in darkneſs, will no doubt appear te 


every good judge more worthy of praiſe, than the 
moſt magnificent eflifices, and moſt ſuperb palaces. 
Thefe ſuit the majeſty of kings indeed, but do nor 

exalr their merit, and, properly ſpeaking, refledt 
no honour but'on the fi 2 the architect: where- 
gs the others argue p princes, who" know the true 
value of things; who do not ſuffer themſelves to 


be dazzled by Falſe ſplendor ; who are more intent 
upon the public utility than their own glory; and 


250 are ſtudious to extend their enden and bene- 
nce to the lateſt poſterity: objects worthy the 


ambition of a prince! LOR 


After the Tarquins were expelled Rome, the 


people, having aboliſhed monarchical government 
And reſumed the ſovereign authority, were folely 
intent upon extending the bounds of their empire. 


When, in proceſs oft time, they came to have more 


commerce with the Greeks, they began to erect 
more ſuperb and more regular buildings. Fer it 


Was from the Greeks that the Romans Neathed⸗ to 


; excel! in ee 1 ill then their! edifices had 


vx-> 49 9 


* ro Hee knew Sha to > poli it, nor mocks i 
lars and other works of it, that By their beauty 
and excellent workmanſhip might | make a magni 
ficent appearance when applied in proper places. 

It was not, properly ſpeaking, till towards the 
latter times of the republic, and under the emperors, 
that is to ſay, when luxury was grown to à great 
height at Rome, that architectufe appeared t there 


in 15 its ſplendor. What a multitude of ſuperb 


+ eg and magnificent works were * ä 
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many other works by Trajan. His end was very 
C 1; 45016) 10 albns »! 5 

The emperor Adrian had cauſed a temple to be Dio. 1. 69. 
built in honour of Rome and of Venus, at the ex- 35 2 
tremities of which they were placed, each ſitting 
upon a throne : there is reaſon to believe that he 

had drawn the plan, and given the dimenſions him- 

ſelf, becauſe he piqued himſelf upon his excelling 

in all arts and ſciences. After it was built, Adrian 

ſent the draught of it to Apollodorus. He remem- 

| L 2 bered, 


1 Ac HITEC U R E. 
beted, that, one day inclining to give his opinion 
upon a buildin Trajan was diſcburſing about to 
Apollodorus, that architect had rejected what he 
fad with contempt, as talking of what he did not : 
© phderftand. Ix was therefore by way of inſult; and 
to ſnhew him that ſomething great and perfect might 
be done without him, that he ſent him the deſign 
of this temple, with expreſs order to let him know. 
his' opinion of it. Apollodorus was naturally no 
flattęrer, and ſaw plainly the affront intended him. 
After having praiſed the beauty, delicacy, and 
magnificence of the building, he added, that, ſince 
he was ordered to give bis opinion of it, he could 
not deny but it had one fault; which was, that, if 
the goddeſſes ſhould have an inelination to riſe up, 
they would be in danger of breaking their heads, 
| becauſe the Arch of the roof was too confined, and 
the temple not bigh enough. The emperor was 
Wok ſenſible of the groſs and irreparable 
* he had committed, and was inconſolable upon 
But the architect paid for it, and his too great 
ieee which was not perhaps ſufficiently re- 
| ferved and reſpe&ful, coſt him his life. 
$veton, in I have not ranked, in the · number of the dn. | 
Ner. c. zu. ficent buildings of Rome, the palace called the 
Golden Houſe, which Nero cauſed to be erected 
there, though perhaps nothing like it was ever 
ſeen, either for the extent of its walls, the beauty 
of its gardens, the number and delicacy of its por- 
ticoes, the ſumptuoſity of its buildings, or the 
gold, pearls, jewels, and other precious materials 
With Which it glittered. 1 do not think it allowable 
to give the name of magnificence to a palace built 
"wi the ſpoils, and cemented with the blood of the 
Roman citizens. Whence, ſays Suetonius, the 
buildings of Nero were more deſtructive to the 
empire than all his other follies: Non in alid re 
1 8 or quam i in  edificango, - 2, 


: -Gjoers 


nerality not failing, and making it a merit to imi- 


Cicero had paſſed a ſtill more ſevere judgment cic. 1. 2. 
upon it, who held no expences to be really laud- de offic. 
able, but ſuch as had the public utility in view; as 
the walls of cities and citadels, arſenals, ports, 
aqueducts, cauſeways, and others of a like nature. 

He carried his rigour ſo far, as to condemn theatres, 
Piazza's, and even new temples; and ſupported his 
opinion by the authority of Demetrius Phaleræus, 

who abſolutely condemned the exceſſive expences 

of. Pericles in ſuch ſtructures. _ 7 ..3 
The ſame Cicero makes excellent reflections upon cic. 1. 1. 
the buildings of - private perſons : for there is cer- de offic. n. 
tainly a difference to be made in this point, as well 9 14. 
as all others, in regard to princes. He is for 
having perſons of the firſt rank in the ſtate lodged 

in an honourable manner, and that they ſnould ſup- 

port their dignity by their habitations; but at the 

ſame time that their houſes ſhould not be their prin- 

cipal merit, and that the maſter ſhould do honour 

to the dwelling, and not the dwelling to the maſter. 

He recommends. to the great men that build care- 


fully to avoid the exceſſive expences incurred by the 1 


magnificence of ſtructures: expences, Which become 
of fatal and gontagious example to a city; the ge- 


tate, and ſometimes even to exceed, the great. 0 
Palaces thus multiplied are ſaid to do honour to a | 

city. They rather diſhonour it, becauſe they cor- 

rupt it, by rendering luxury and pomp continually 


neceſſary, by the coſtlineſs of furniture, and the 
other expenſive ornaments, required in lofty build- 
ings; which are, beſides, often the cauſe of the 
ruin of families. On, | 


* Ornanda eſt dignitas domo, non ex domo dignitas tota quz- 
renda: nec domo dominus, ſed domino domus honeftanda eft—Ca- 
vendum eſt etiam, præſertim fi ipſe zdifices, ne extra modum ſumptu 
& magnificentia prodeas. Quo in genere multum mali. in exemplo 
eſt: ſtudioſè enim pleriq; præſertim in hac parte, facta principum 


imitantur, 
| [ 
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eto, in his book upon rural life, gives very wiſe 
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When; ſays he, to build is the-queſtion, 


wy 1: ſhould deliberate a great while, (and often not 


build at all ;) but, when to plant, e en not 


_ deliberate but plant directlx. 


"Incaſe we build, prudence requires our raking 
dod precautions. Formerly, ſays Vitruvius, 
there Was a fever but very juſt law at Ephe- 

333 by which the architects who undertook a 

6 public building, were obliged to declare what 


2 W it would coſt, and to do it for the price they had 


te demanded, for the performance of which their 
8 whole eſtate was bound. When the work was 
« Hniſhed, they were publicly honoured” and re- 
4 Wardled, if the 'expence was according to their 
ceſeſtimate. If the expence exceeded the agreement 

* only u fourth, the public paid the ſurplus. But, 
4 If it went beyond that, the architect made 8608 
te the Ueficiency. It were to be wiſhed, continues 
* Vitruvius, that the Romans had ſuch a regulation 
5 in regard to their buildings, às well public ag 
oe! ptivate: it would erer my rujn of abuntinnes 
of perſorg.” - | 

This is a vefy juſt reflection ad argues a very 
eſtimable character in Vitruvius, and à great fund 
of probity, which indeed diſtinguiſhes itſelf through- 
Out his Whole work, and does him no leſs honour 
than His great capacity. He followed his profeſ- 
Bon wich a noble diſintereſtedneſs, very uncommon 
in thoſe who practiſe it. Reputation, not gain, 


Prefar..6, WAS his motive. 'He had learned from his maſters, 


tllat an architect -ought to ſtay till he is deſired to Un- 


Adificare diu cogitare oportet, conſerere cogitare non oportet, 
ſed facere. 

1 Ego autem, Cæſar, non ad pecuniam parandam ex arte dedi 
a ſed potius tenuitatem cum bona famà quam abundantiam 
eum infamia fequendam probavi. Cæteri architecti rogant & am- 
biunt, ut architectentur: mihi autem A præceptoribus eſt traditum, 
_rogxtum non rogantem aportere fuſcipere curam, quod ingenuus 


Color movetur pudore petendo rem ſuſpicioſam. Nam bene ficium 


dantes, non e, ambiuntur . Vitruv. 


dertake 


OF ARCHITECTURE. 33 1 
dertake a work; and that he cannot, withotit ſhahie,' il 
make a demand, chat ſhews him intereſted in it: [it 
becauſe every body knows people do not ſollicit I 
others: to do n \goad, but co beceloe it from 4 


em. 11 

. He regulbes in lu profeſſion an extent of Mb wewis. To | 

ledge, that occaſions aſtoniſhment.” AKetording to. * 4 

him; an architect muſt be both in ngenteus and Jas: | 

borious: for capacity withont"applicatioh, and ag 

plication without capacity, never make ui excellent . 

artiſt. He muſt therefore know how.] to'defigh, | 

underſtand geometry; not be ignorant "of optics, 

have learnt arithtnetic, know much "6f hiſtory, 
have well ſtudied philoſophy, with ſome know- 

ledge of muſic, WEE civil law, and e. . 

He afterwards proceeds to ſhew particularly, 

what manner each of theſe branches of * * 

may be uſeful to an architect. 

When he comes to philoſophy, beſides the know- 

ledge neceſſary to his art, to be derived from | 

phyſics he conſiders it with regard to morals. = 
The ſtudy of philoſophy, ſays he; ſerves alſo | 
* to render the architect more compleat, who ; 1 
% ought to have a foul great and bald, without j 
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| 
* arrogance, equitable and faithful, and, what is | 
*+* ſtill more important, entirely exempt from ava- | 
rice: for it is utterly impoſſible ever to do any 1 | 
thing well, or to attain any excellence without =_— 
“ fidelity and honour. He ought therefore to be 9 
<« diſintereſted, and to have leſs in view the ac- 1 
<« quiring of riches, than honour and reputation, 1 
$ by architecture; never acting any thing unwor- 1 | 
** thy of ſo honourable a proteſſion : for this is 1 
% what philoſophy preſcribes.” | | 
Vitruvius has not thought fit to require in his 5 | = 
architect the talent of eloquence, which it is often 1 
Proper even to diſtruſt, as a very happy ſaying 8 
tutarch has preſerved explains. It was occaſioned . 

| by a e building that the Athenians in- | 
tended 


OF/ ARCHITECTURE 
tended to erect, for the execution of which two 
architects offered themſelves to the people. + + 


one, a fine f but not very expert in his art, 
charmed a dazzled the whole aſſembly by the 
elegant manner in which he expreſſed himſelf in 


ecxplaining the plan he propoſed to follow. The 
Other, as bad an orator as he was an an excellent 


je at contented himſelf with telling the Athe- 
Men of Athens, I will do what 2 has ſaid. 
{I 1 i that I could not conclude this arti- 


che upon architecture better, than with giving ſome 


he of the ability and manners of him, who, in 
opinion of all good judges, — 2 and N 
N it with moſt ee rail 


2 e en. 4 deo. 17 Sona, ins. moines. 
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O the different ſpecies of ſculpture. 


CULPTURE is an art, which by the means 

of a deſign or plan and of ſolid matter, imi- 
tates the palpable objects of nature. Its matter is 
wood, ſtone, marble, ivory; different metals, as 
gold, ſilver, copper ; precious ſtones, as agate, and 
the like. This art includes alſo caſting. or found- 
ing, which is ſubdivided into the art of making 
figures of wax, and that of caſting them in all ſorts 
of metals. By ſculpture I underſtand here all theſe 
different ſpecies 8 | I, 
I The ſculptors and painters have often had great 
diſputes amongſt themſelves upon the pre-emi- 
nence of their ſeveral profeſſions ; the firſt found- 
ing the preference upon the duration of their 
works, and the latter oppoſing them with the ef- 
fects of the mixture and vivacity of colours. But, 
without entering into a queſtion not eaſy to decide, 
ſculpture and painting may be conſidered as two 
ſiſters, that have but one origin, and whoſe ad- 
vantages ought to be common; 1 might almoſt ſay 
as the ſame art, of which deſign is the ſoul and 
rule, but which work in a different manner, and 
upon different materials. 18 
It is difficult and little important to trace, thro' 


the obſcurity of remote ages, the firſt inventors of 
ſculpture. Its origin may be dated with that of 


the 
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the world, and we may ſay 0 God was the firſt 


ſtatuary, when, having created all beings, he ſeemed 
to reflouble his attention in forming the body of 
man, for the beauty and pErfe&tion of Wich he 


ſeems to have 2 with a kind of ſatisfaction 


and complaceney. | 
Long after he had en this mater · piece of 

his all- powerful hands, he was willing to be ho- 
noured principally by the ſculptor's application in 
building the ark of the coyenant, of which him- 
ſelf gave the idea to the legiſlator of the Hebrews. - 
But in what terms does he ſpeak to the admirable 


artiſt he thought fit to employ in it? 7 have choſen, 


ſays he to his prophet, a man of the tribe of Fudab 
and ] have filled bum with: the; ſpirit of God, in 4 7 
dom, and in underſtanding, aud in knowledge, and in 
ail manner: of worknanſhip. 7 deviſe cunning works, 
to work in gold, and in fitver, and in braſs. And in 
cutting ef ones, to ſet ibem, and in cutting of timber, 
0 work in all manner of ,wvorkmanſhip. Does not 
this ſeem as if the queſtion. were the inſpiration. of 

ophet himſelf to give laws to his people. He 


| ym, bg; in the ſame manner in reſpect. to the work 


men that are to build and agorn the temple of 
Jane 0 

Nothing could aut the merit of ſculpture fo 
teh as ſo noble a deſtination, if it had fulfilled it 
faichfully. But, long before the building of the 
temple, and even the tabernacle, it had ſhamefully 
ptoſtituted "itſelf for hire to idolatry, which by its 
means filled the world with ſtatues of falſe. divi- 
nities, and expoſed them for the adoration of the 
. * We find in the Bediprucy, that. one of 


£ . - Alſo the 3 diligence of the lie did help to Wo $8.25, 
the ignorant to more ſuper flition. For be, peraduentare, willing to pleaſe 
ene in authority, orced all his skill io make the reſemblance of the befl 
faſhion. And ſo the multitude, allured by the grace of the work, _ 


bim now for a god, who a little before, was but Bonoured as, 


man. And this was an occafion 10 cetve 8 world. Wifd. 2 
, 40% j 517770 0 
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the cauſes which had conduced moſt to the ſpread- 


ing of this impious worſhip, had been the extreme 
beauty which the — in emulation of each 


we had exerted themſelves to give thoſe. ſtatues; 
The admiration, excited by the view of theſe ex- 
cellent works of art, was a kind of enchantment, 
which, by ſtrongly affecting the ſenſes, conveyed 
the illuſion to the mind, and drew in the multitude, 
It is againſt. this univerſal. deluſion Jeremiah ad- 
moniſhed the Iſraelites to beware, when they: ſhould 
ſee in Babylon the ftatues of gold and ſilver carried 
about in pomp upon the days of ſolemnity. At 
that time, ſays the prophet, when the whole mul- 
titude, filled with veneration and awe, . ſhall Pro- 
ſtrate themſelves before the idols (for the captivity, 
in which the people of God were in a ſtrange land, 
would not admit them to expreſs themſelves aloud) 


ſay within yaurſelves: IT 1s 0NLY THOU, O Lonp, Baruch oY 


THAT OUGHT, TO BB ADORED. 
It muſt be owned alſo that ſculpture did not 


* contribute a little to the corruption of manners, 


by the nudity of the images, and repreſentations 
contrary to modeſty, as the Pagans themſelves 
have confeſſed. I thought it proper to premiſe this 
remark, that, in what 1 ſhall ſay hereafter in praiſe 
of ſculpture, the reader may ſee I diſtinguiſn the 


157 


excellency of the art in irlelfs from the abuſe which 


men have made of it. 


The firſt ſculptors made: tale warks of earth, Plin. I. 34 


ee were ſtatues, or moulds and models. 


This made the ſtatuary Paſiteles ſay, that the works 


which were either caſt, or cut with a chiſſel or 
graver, owed their being: to the art, of making fi- 


gures of earth, called Plaſtice. It is faid that De- 
Maratus, the father of Tarquinius Priſcus, who 
took refuge from Corinth in Etruria, brought chi- 


Bet ahundance of 8 with him, who ex- 


* . & artem vitioram Rise. Plin. e 33. 8 


DSY9MR celled 
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celled in that art, and introduced the taſte for it 

there, which afterwards communicated itſelf to the 

reſt of Italy. The ſtatues erected in that country 
to the gods, were at firſt only of earth, to which, 
for their whole ornament, was added a red colour. 
We ought not to be aſhamed” of the men, ſays * 
Pliny, who adored ſuch gods. They ſet no value 
upon gold and ſilver, either for themſelves or their 
deities. Juvenal calls a ſtatue, like that erected by 
hos 127725 in 10 nſ or: 5 85 Foun of 


& WM 24y 


Hal, & nullo violatus'Japi iter . 
We Jr of NN nor Jet. 25 gold rf, 


lb 1 was ery: las before they began f ſew up 
A.M. golden or gilt ſtatues at Rome. This was firſt 
1. done in the conſulſhip of P. Corn. Cethegus, and 
N Bæbius e agree in the: pul; dr ad * | 
of Rome 8 B51 70 oem 2d» 

Plin. I. 35. Portraits were Altered And alſo of 
ca and wax, the invention of which is aſcribed to 'Ly- 
— Uffrarus of Sicyone, the brother of Lyſippus. 
We find that the antients made ſtatues of als 
Puauſan. moſt all ſorts of wood. There was an image of 
1 2 Apollo at Sicyone made of box. At Epheſus, ac- 
© " cording to ſome writers, that of Diana was of ce- 
dar, as well as the roof of the temple. The le- 
mon- tree, the cypreſs, the palm, the olive, the 
> bony the vine; in a word, all trees mot: ſubject 
do rot, or to be worm-eaten; were uſed for ſtatues. 
Plin. I. 36. Marble ſoon became the moſt uſual, and the moſt 
. 4. elteemed material * el * ſeulprure. Ic! is be- 


>> - 


„ tum TT Georum Eran Mudatiltims. Nec pœnitet nos 
aa qui tales deos coluert. - Aurum enim & 1 e ne diis 
.quidems conficiebant. Pin. . 

+ Acilius Glabrio — atem A. que prima ont- 


nium in Italia ſtatua aurata — Patri Glabrioni nag Liv. I. 40. 
n. 33 i ob 1 TERS 4 It dien e 51 1 * 


A EE lieved 
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lieved that Dipænes and Scyllis, both of Crete, 
were the firſt who uſed it at Sicyone, which was 

long, in a manner, the centre and ſchool of arts: 

They lived about the goth olympiad, a tele before A. M. 
Cyrus reigned in Perſia. eee eee 

Bupalus and Anthermus, two brothers, made 
themſelves famous for the art of carving marble, 
in the time of Hipponax, that is to ſay, in the 
Goth olympiad. That poet had a very ugly face. A. M. 
They made his portrait in order to expoſe it to the 3464. 
laughter of ſpectators. Hipponax conceived a more 
than poetic fury againſt them, and made ſuch viru- 
lent verſes upon them, that, according to ſome, 
they hanged themſelves through grief and ſhame. 

But this fact cannot be true, becauſe there were 
works of their making after that time. 

At firſt the artiſts uſed only white marble; Plin. 1 36. 
brought from the iſle of Pharos. It was reported, © 
that, in cutting theſe blocks of marble, they ſome- 
times found nrtural figures of a Silenus, a * 
Pan, a whale and other fiſhes. Jaſper and ſpotted 
marble became afterwards the faſhion. It was 
brought principally from the quarries of Chio, and 
ſoon was commonly found in almoſt all countries. 

It is believed, that the manner of cutting large 
| blocks of marble into many thin pieces, to cover 
the walls of houſes, was invented in Caria. The 
palace of king Mauſolus at Halicarnaſſus is the 
moſt antient houſe that had theſe incruſtations of 
marble, which were one of its greateſt ornaments. 

The uſe of ivory, in works of ſculpture, was 
known from tlie earlieſt ages of Greece. Ho- Odyſf. A. 
mer ſpeaks of them, though he never mentions ': 73. 
elephants. 

The art of caſting gold and filver 3 is of the great- 
eſt antiquity, and cannot be traced to its origin. 

The gods of Laban, which Rachel ſtole, ſeem to 
have been of this kind. The jewels offered to Re- 
f . were of caſt —_—_ Before the Iſraelites left 


Egypt, 
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 Egipt;| cheꝝ had ſeep: caſt ſtatues, which they imi- 
ttated in caſting che en as they did after- 
wars in the brazen ſerpent. From that time all 
tze nations of the eaſt; eaſt their gods, deos conſa- 
tiles; and God forbad his people to imitate 
_ them upon pain of death, In the building of 

te tabernacle, the workmen did not invent the 
2x5 of founding: God only dixected their taſte, It 
is ſaiq, that Solomon cauſed the figures uſed in the 
.-.: temple, and elſewhere, to be caſt near Jericho, be- 

cauſe it was a elayey ſoil, in argillaſa terra: which 

ſhews that they bad even then the ſame manner of 
founding great maſſes as we havre. | 
Ik were to be wiſhed, that the Greek or Roman 
* - 3thors. had informed us in what manner the an- 
tients caſt their: metals in making figures. We 


Tln. l. an find, by what Pliny writes upon that head, that 


they ſometimes made uſe of ſtone-moulds. Vitru- 
Vitruv. Vius ſpeaks of 'a kind of ſtones found about the 
1. 2. c. 7. Jake Volſenus, and in other parts of Italy, which 
would bear the: force of fire without breaking, and 
| of which - moulds were made for caſting ſeveral 
Plin. 1. 54. ſorts of works. The antients had the art of mings 
14 ling different metals in the mould, to expreſs dif- 
ferent paſſions and ſentiments. by the diverſity of 
There are ſeveral manners of carving metals and 
precious ſtones: for in both the one and the othe 
they work in relief, and in hollow, which is called 
engraving, The antients- excelled in both ways. 
The baſſo relievo's, which we have of theirs, are 
+. Infinitely eſteemed by good judges: and as to en- 
graved ſtones, as the fine agates and, cryſtals, of 
which there are abundance in the king of France's 
cabinet, it is generally ſaid, chat there is nothing 
ſo exquiſite as thoſe of the antient maſters. 
Though they engraved upon almoſt all kinds of 
precious ſtones, the moſt finiſhed figures, which 
we have of theirs, are cut upon onyxes, which 


Ved: K 
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is a kind of agate not tranſparent, or on cornelians, 
which they found more fit for engraving than any 
other ſtones, becauſe they are more firm and even, 


and cut more neatly; and alſo becauſe there are 


different colours that run one above the other in 
the onyx, by the means of which in relievo the 


bottom continues of one colour, and the figures of 
another To engrave upon gems and cryſtals they 


uſed, as now, the point of a diamond. 


161 


The antients highly extolled the gem in the ring Plin. 1: 7. 


| of Polycrates, tyrant of Samos, which he threw © *: 
into the ſea; and was brought back to him by a 


very extraordinary accident: in Pliny's time it was 
pretended to be at Rome. It was, according to 
ſome, a ſardonyx ; to others an emerald. That of 
Pyrrhus was no leſs eſteemed ; upon which might 
be ſeen Apollo with his harp and the nine muſes, 
each with their particular ſymbol: And all this not 
the effect of art but of nature: non arte, ſed ſponte 
nature. 

The art of ſculpture was principally employed 
upon cups uſed ar feaſts : theſe pieces were very rich 
and curious, as well as of the moſt coſtly mate- 
rials. 
One of the greateſt advantages the art of conking 
portraits ever received, for the eterniſing its works, 
is that of engraving upon wood and copper-plates, 
by the means of which a great number of prints 
are taken off, that e a deſign almoſt to in- 
finity, and convey tlie artiſt's thoughts into different 
parts, which before could only be known from the 
| ſingle piece of his own work. There is reaſon to 
wonder, that the antients, who engraved ſo many 


excellent things upon hard ſtones and cryſtals, did 


not diſcover ſo fine a ſecret, which indeed did not 
appear till after printing; and was, no doubt, an 
effect and imitation of it. For the impreſſion of 
figures and cuts did not begin to be uſed till the end 
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OE SCULPTURE 
for the invention of them to a Saldſmith, that 


worked at F lorence. 


After having related, by way 4 9e the 


5 ö greateſt part of. what employed the ſculpture of the 


antients, it remains for me to give an account of 


ſome of thoſe ; IAG! ae it * afk ſuceels | 
ved 6 RAIN „ e 


I 
4 


8 E © Ti un 
bah, mt celebrated amongſt the antiens. bk 10 


N 1 aan ſculpture had its kink in Aſia . 
| Egypt, it was from Greece, properly ſpeak- 


Jo. that it derived its luſtre and perfection. Not 


to mention the firſt rude eſſays of this art, which 


always carry with them the marks of their infan- 
tile ſtate, Greece produced, eſpecially in the time 
of Pericles“ and after him, a multitude of excel- 


lent artiſts, who laboured, in emulation of each 


.. Other, to place ſculpture in honour by an infinite 


number of works, which have been, and will be, 


the admiration of all ages. Attica ꝙ, fertile in 
quarries of marble, and ſtill more abundant in happy 


genius's for the arts, was ſoon inriched with ey in- 
_ finite number of ſtatues. 


I ſhall mention here only ſuch of them, as were 


. moſt diſtinguiſhed by their ability and reputation. 


The moſt celebrated are Phidias, Polycletus, Myron, 


Lyſippus, Praxiteles, and Scopas. 


There is another ſtill more illuſtrious than all 1 
have named, but in a different way : this is the 
famous Socrates. - I ought not to env y ſculpture the 
honour ſhe had of daes Socrates amongft her 


FY 8 artes ad animorum corporumgz cultum nobis #8 


tifſima omnium gens (Græca) invenit. Liv. I. 39. c. 8. 

1 Exornata eo genere operum eximiè terra Attica, & copia do- 
meſtici marmoris, & ingenio artificum. Liv. I. 31. n. 26. Theſe 
marbles Ivy "nr in Aras Hasi mountain, which Was in Attica. 


„ row 8 1 Pupils 
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pupils. He was the ſon of a ſtatuary, and was one Piog. 
himſelf; before he commenced philoſopher. The Sac in 
three graces; , which were carefully preſerved in the 
citadel of Athens, were generally aſcribed to him. 
They were not naked, as it was uſual to repreſent 
them, but covered: which ſhews what inclination | 

he had at that time for virtue. He faid, that this 

art had taught him the firſt precepts of philoſophy ; 

and that, as ſculpture gives form to its ſubjects by 
removing its ſuperfluities, ſo that ſcience introduces 
virtue into the heart of man, by gradually retrench+ 

ing all his imperfections. | 


Paurvias. 


Phidias, for many reaſons, deſerves to be placed 
at the head of the ſculptors. He was an Athenian, A. M. 
and flouriſhed in the 83d olympiad ; happy times, 3536. 
wherein, after the victories obtained over the Per- 
ſians, abündance, the daughter of peace, and 
mother of arts, produced various talents by the 
protection Pericles afforded them] Phidias was not 
one of thoſe artiſts who only know how to handle 
the tools of their profeſſion. He had a mind adorn- 
ed with all the knowledge that could be uſeful to 
a man of his profeſſion; hiſtory, poetry, fable, 
geometry, and optics. A fact, not a little curious, 
will ſhew in what manner the latter was uſeful to 
Alcamenes and he were each employed to make 
a ſtatue of Minerva, in order that the fineſt of them 
might be choſen, and placed on a very high column. 
When the two ſtatues were finiſned, they were ex- 
Poſed to the view of the public. The Minerva of 
Alcamenes, when ſeen near, ſeemed admirable, and 
carried all the voices. That of Phidias, on the 
contrary, was thought inſupportable; a great open 
mouth, noſtrils which ſeemed drawn in, and ſome- 
thing rude and groſs throughout the whole viſage. 
ESC | M2 ; Phidias 
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: Phidias and his ſtatues were ridiculed. Ser them, ſaid 
be, where they are to be placed: which was accord- 
ingly done alternately. The Minerva of Alcamenes 
appeared then like nothing, whilſt that of Phidias 
had a wonderful effect from its air of grandeur and 
majeſty, which the people could never fufficiently 
- admire. Phidias received the approbation his rival 
had before, who retired with ſhame and confufion, 
very much repenting that he had not learnt the 
rules of optics. _ e, e ee panda 
The ſtatues, ſo much extolled before the times we 
now ſpeak of, were more eſtimable for their anti- 
quity than merit. Phidias was the firſt who gave 
the Greeks a taſte for the Fine in nature, and taught 
them to copy it. Hence, as ſoon as his works 
appeared, they were univerſally admired ; and what 
is ſtill more aſtoniſhing than that he made admirable 
ſtatues, is, his making ſo many of them: for their 
number, according to authors, ſeems incredible; 
and he perhaps is the only one that ever united ſo 

| much facility with ſuch perfection. 
Paufan, in I believe he worked with great pleafure upon a 
Attic. block of marble, found in the Perſian camp after 
p.62. the battle of Marathon, in which thoſe Barbarians 
were entirely defeated. They had aſſured them- 
ſelves of victory, and had brought that ſtone thither, 
in order to erect it as a trophy. Phidias made a 
Nemeſis of it, the goddeſs whoſe function it is to 
humble and puniſh the inſolent pride of men. The 
natural hatred of the Greeks for the Barbarians, 
and the grateful pleaſure of avenging their country, 
undoubtedly animated the ſculptor's genius with 
new fire, and lent new force and addreſs to his 

hands and chiſſel. 


1d. in At the price of the ſpoils taken from the ſame 


Beeot. enemies, he made a ſtatue of Minerva alſo for the 


* Quinti Hortenſii admodum adoleſcentis ingenium, ut Phidiz 
ſignum, ſimul aſp*Qum & probatum elt. Cic. de clar. Oral. n. 228. 
N e = . - Platzans. 


| 
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Platæans. It was of wood gilt. The face, as well 
as the hands and feet, were of Pentelic marble. - 

His talent lay principally in repreſenting the 
gods, His imagination was great and noble; fo 
that, according to Cicero, he did not copy their 
features and reſemblance from any viſible objects, 
but by the force of genius formed an idea of true 
beauty, to which he continually applied himſelf, 


and which became his rule and model, and directed 


his art and execution. 
Hence Pericles, who had an higher opinion of 
him than of all the other architects, made him di- 
rector and a kind of ſuperintendant of the build- 
ings of the republic. When the Parthenon, that 
magnificent temple of Minerva, was finiſhed, of 
which ſome remains not ill. preſerved ſtill charm 
travellers, and it was to be dedicated, which conſiſt- 
ed in ſetting up the ſtatue of the goddeſs in it, 
Phidias was s charged with the work, in which he 
excelled himſelf. He made a ſtatue of ale and 
ivory, of twenty-ſix cubits (or thirty- nine feet) high. 
The Athenians choſe to have it of ivory, which at 
that time was much more ſcarce and valuable than 
the fineſt marble. 
How rich ſoever this prodigious ſtatue was, the Plin, 1. 36. 
ſculptor's art infinitely ſurpaſſed the materials of it. © 5: 
— Phidias had.carved, upon the.convex part of Mi- 
nerva's ſhield, the battle of the Athenians with the 
Amazons; and, upon the concave, that of the 
giants with the gods; upon the buſkins of the god- 
deſs he added the battle of the Centaurs and Lapi- 
thæ; on the pedeſtal the birth of Pandora, with all 
that fable ſays of it. Cicero, Pliny, Plutarch, 
&WWanias, BY eyeral Mari Writers of anti- 


* 


* Phidias, cum 1 5 3 aut Minervæ, non contem- 
deen aliquema quo fimilitudinem duceret : ſed ipſius in mente in- 
debat ſpecies pulchritudinis eximia quædam, quam intuens, in eaqz 
defixus, ad illius ſimilitudinem artem & animum dirigebat, Cic. in 
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| | quity, all connoiſſeurs, and eye-witneſſes of it, have 
ſpoke of this ſtatue. Their teſtimony leaves no 
room to doubt its having been one of the fineſt 
| *piecesof workmanſhip that ever was in the world. 
. Plut. in Some affure us, ſays Plutarch, that Phidias put 
beg: his name upon the pedeſtal of his Minerva at Athens. 
F. rb? : Pauſanias does not mention this circumſtance, which 
Cicero entirely denies, who ſays expreſsly, that 
** Phidias, not being permitted to put his name to 
the ſtatue, had cut his portrait upon the goddeſs's 
ſhield: Plutarch adds, that Phidias had repreſented 
_  - himfelf in the form of an old man, quite bald, 
raiſing a large ſtone with both his hands; and had 
alſo repteſented Pericles fighting with an Amazon, 
but in ſuch an attitude, that his hand, which was 
extended to throw a javelin hid part of his face. 
The moſt excellent artiſts. have always affected 
to inſert their names in their works, in order to 
partake of the immortality they gave others. My- 
ron, Þ that famous ſtatuary, to immortalize his 
name, put it in characters almoſt imperceptible, 
upon one of the thighs of the ſtatue of Apollo. 
Pliny relates, that two Lacedæmonian architects, 
Saurus and Batrachus, without accepting any re- 
Ward, built ſome temples in a FT of the city of 
Rome, which Octavia cauſed afterwards: to be in- 
' cloſed with galleries. They flattered themſelves, 
that they ſhould have liberty to ſet their names 
upon them, which indeed ſeems the leaſt recom- 
pence due to their generous diſintereſtedneſs. But 
We find that, in thoſe days, the perſons, who em- 
ployed the moſt able artiſts, took all poſſible pre- 
cautions to avoid ſharing the efteem and attention 
of poſterity with ſimple workmen. Theſe were ab- 
ſolutely refuſed their demand. Their addreſs how- 
inferibers —— 7 e. On reg e <a 
e Signum Apollinis pulcherrimum, cujus in femore literulis 
minutis argenteis nomen inſeriptum Myronis. Cic, Verrin. de fign, 


Ne 
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ever ſupplied them with an amends. They threw 
FE in, by way of ornament, lizards and frogs upon the 
; biaſes and capitals of all the columns. The name 

of Saurus was implied by the lizard, which the 

Z the Greeks call u, and that of Batrachus by the 
N frog, which they call r ,ꝙ˖ẽn nn 
5 The prohibition I ſpeak of was not general in 
t Greece, of which we «hall ſoon ſee a very extraor- 
) __ Uinary inſtance in relation to Phidias himſelf: it was 
5 
| 


perhaps peculiar to Athens. However it was, his Plut. in 


having given the two portraits a place in the. ſhield Fericl. 
of Minerva was made criminal. Nor was that all; F“? 


5 
] Menon, one of his pupils, demanded to be heard, 
5 and made himſelf his accuſer. He alledged that 8 | 
8 if he had applied to his own uſe part of the“ forty- | 
Four talents of gold, which were to have been uſed [ 
4 in the ſtatue-of Minerva. Pericles had foreſeen what | 
i « would happen, and by his advice Phidias had uſed; | | 
- the gold in his Minerva in ſuch a manner, that it 2 q 
8 could eaſily be taken out and weigbed. It was 1 
A weighed accordingly, and to the accuſer's ſhame 
, found to amount to the forty-four talents. | Phidias, | 
„ BU _ who plainly ſaw that his innocence would not ſecure 
= him againſt the malignant jealouſy of thoſe who | j 
f exvied him, and the intrigues of Pericles's enemies, | 
= Who had hatched this affair againſt him, withdrew | | 1 
8, privately to Elis. FFF 7 | 
8 Ne there conceived thoughts of avenging him- it 
i ſelf upon the injuſtice and ingratitude of the KA- | 
It tthenians, in a manner pardonable and allowable in 1 
- an artiſt, if ever revenge could be ſo: which was | | 
3 by employing his whole induſtry in making a ſtatue 1 
n for the Eleans, that might eclipſe his Minerva, | 
J- which the Athenians looked upon as his maſter- 
2 piece. This he effected. His Jupiter Olympius 
_ In ſus the $1 n gold to filver as ten to one, forty-four | 
is | 4 cer. Were ating 75 to | 3 
| | fe „ 10 one million three hundred and twenty thouſund li ures, ſome- 
= Wing &| than fuxty thouſand pounds ſterling. 5 N 
er e e WS Was 
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F was a prodigy of art, and ſo perfectly ſuch, that, to 
| Met a juſt value upon it, it was thought that it de- 
1 ſerved to be ranked amongſt the ſeven wonders of 
| | the world. Nor had he forgot any thing that 
| Lucian in might conduce to its perfection. Before he had en- 
ii a wes op tirely finiſhed it, he expoſed it to the view and 
| | mY gudgment of the public, hiding himſelf in a corner, 
from whence he overheard all. that was ſaid of it. 
| "ng thought the noſe too thick, another the face 
800 long; and different per ſons found different 
| 7 ais. He made the beſt uſe he could: of all the 
. © criticiſms that ſeemed to have any juſt foundation; 
convinced, ſays Lucian, who relates this fact, that 
many eyes ſee better than one. An ennetlent re- 
flection in every kind of work! | 
ED This ſtatue: of gold and eng Gary; foet high, 
. | and of a proportionate magnitude, made all 
: Plin. I. 34. Hugceeding ſtatuaries deſpair. None of them 
5-8. had the preſumption only to imagine that they 
could imitate it: Præter Jovem Ohympium, quem 
Quintil. n emulatur, ſays Pliny. According to Quin- 
1.72. c. 10. 2 the majeſty of the work equalled that of 
the god, and even added to the religion of all 
bo ſaw it: Ejus pulcritudo adjeciſſe aliquid eliam 
rectptæ religioni videtur, adeo majeſtas operis deun 
. Thoſe who beheld it, were ſtruck with 
aſtoniſhment, and aſked whether the god had de- 
Feerided/fromcheaven to ſhew. himſelf to Phidias, or 
Phidias had been carried thither to contemplate the 
val. Max. Od. Phidias himſelf, upon being aſked from 
e.. hence he had taken his idea of his Jupiter Olym- 
pius, repeated the three fine verſes of Homer, in 
wich the poet repreſents the majeſty of that god 
1 in the moſt ſublime terms; thereby ſignifying that 
the genius of Homer had inſpired him with it. 


| bern At the baſe of the ſtatue was this inſcription : : 
hs: + PniDias THE ATHENIAN, THE SON ol Ks - 
. = MIDES, MADE ME. Jupiter ſeems here to glory in 


a manner that be 18 the * of Phidias, and to 
| declare 


k 


on his head, which was ſold for an hundred talents, 


4 


_ EC” 1 
declare ſo by this inſcription ; tacitly to reproach 


the Athenians with: their vicious delicacy, in not ſuf- 


fering that excellent artiſt to annex his name or 
Portrait to the ſtatue of Minerva, . - 1855 
Pauſanias, who had ſeen and carefully examined 
this ſtatue of Jupiter Olympus, has left us a very 
long and very fine deſcription of it. The Abbẽ 


Gedoya has inſerted it in his diſſertation upon Phi- 


dias, which he has read in the academy of inſcrip- 
tions, and was pleaſed to communicate to me. I 


have made uſe of it in what I have related of this 


famous ſtatuary. 35 POP” ITY 

The ſtatue of Jupiter Olympius raiſed the glory 
of Phidias to its higheſt degree, and eſtabliſhed him 
A reputation, which two thouſand years have not 
oblirerated. He finiſhed his labours with this great 
maſter-piece. The ſhop where he worked was pre- 


ſerved long after his death, and travellers uſed to 


76g 


viſit it out of curioſity. The Eleans, in honour of Pauſ. 1. 5. 
his memory, inſtituted an office in favour of his P. 313. 


deicendants, the whole duty of which conſiſted in 


keeping this magnificent ſtatue clean, and in pre- 


ſerving it from whatever might ſully its beauty. 


PoLYCLETUS. 


_ Polycletus was of Sicyone, a city of Peloponne- Pin. i. 34, 
ſus, and lived in the 8 7th olympiad. Ageladus was ©: 8, 


his maſter, and ſeveral very famous ſculptors his ,,... 


diſciples, of which number was Myron, of whom 


we ſhall ſoon ſpeak. He made ſeveral ſtatues of 


braſs, which were highly eſteemed. One of them 
repreſented a beautiful young man, with a crown 


that is, an hundred thouſand crowns. But what 


gave him the moſt reputation was the“ ſtatue of 


* Fecit & quem canona artifices yocant, lineamenta artis ex eo 
petentes velut a lege quadam , ſoluſque hominum artem ipſe feciſſe 
artis opere judicatur. Plin. | : 


A 


— 
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* Doryphorus, in which all the proportions of the 
human body were ſo happily united, that it was 
called the Rule; and the ſeulptors came from all 
Parts, to form in themſelves,” by ſtudying this ſta- 
tue, a juſt idea of What they had to do, in order 
to excel in their art. + Polycletus is univerſally 
admitted to have carried the art of ſculpture to its 
= higheſt perfection, as Phidias is for pre been 
1 the firſt to place it in honou. 
Klan. Whilſt he was at work upon a ſtatue, by order 
L 4. c. S. of the people, he had the complaiſance to hearken 
to all the advice they thought fit to give him, to 
retoueh his work, and to change and correct in it 
Whatever diſpleaſed the Athenians. But he made 
another in private, in which he followed only his 
own genius, and the rules of art. When they were 
"expoſed together to the view of the public, the 
people were unanimous in condemning the firſt, 
and admiring the other. bat you condemn, ſays 
9 Polycletus't to chem, 15 = work what yaw _— 
„ PN e rh | 
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Little is 8 of this ſtatuary. He was an 
ian, or at leaſt paſſed for one, becauſe the 
| inhabitants gf Eleutheria, the place of his nativity, 
+4 - il HE taken refuge at Athens, and were regarded as 
u. citizens of it. He lived in the 84th olympiad. 
3566. His works een him very famous, eſpecially a 
cow, which he made in braſs, and which gave oc- 
caſion for abundance of fine Greek epigrams, in- 


+ 7, 1 oof 51 4 FI 2 % 4 (Fx Fe 


dee inthe/fourth book of the ke Anchologia, (F. 
: | _ | pad, 
| vat 3 wt ave Lsiyros. FH of 


- Tr. l. 34. bee was 2 Sicyonian, and. 1 in the * 
A 


3676. 85 the guards of the bin 77 of Perſa evere called. 
| cientiam judicatur, & toreuticen lic eru- 


9. 


of Alexander the Great, in the 113th olympiad. 


*, 


＋ Hic conſummaſſe hanc 
diſſe, ut Phidias aperuiſſe. Plin. 
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He followed at firſt the buſinefs of a lockſmith ; 


but his happy genius ſoon induced him to take up | 


a profeſſion more noble and more worthy of him. 
He uſed to ſay, * that the Doryphorus of Poly- 
cletus had ſerved him inſtead of a maſter. But the 
Painter Eupompus directed him to a much better 
and more certain guide. For upon Lyſippus's 
aſking him, which of his predeceſſors in the art of 
feulpkure it was beſt to propoſe to himſelf as a mo- 
del and maſter; no nah in particular, replied he, 
hut nature herſelf. He afterwards ſtudied her ſolely, 
"and: made great improvements from her leſſons. 

'He worked with ſo much eaſe, that, of all the 
antients, none made ſo great a number of ſtatues 
as himſelf; 4 ws are ſaid to amount to ſix hun- 
dred. 

He made lon aher this ache VP a man, 
- rabbuks himſelf after bathing, of exquiſite beauty. 
Agrippa ſet it up in Rome before his baths. Þ Ti- 
berius⸗ who was charmed with ir, having attained 
the empire, could not reſiſt his defire to poſſeſs it, 
though in the firſt years of his reign, in which he 
was ſufficiently maſter of himſelf to moderate his 
pn : fo that he removed the ſtatue into. his 
dw chamber, and cauſed another very fine one to 
be put up in the ſame place. The people, Who 
feared Tiberius, could not however refrain from 
crying out in the full theatre, that they deſired the 
ſtatue might be replaced: with which the emperor, 
how fond ſoever he was of the ſtatue, was obliged 
to comply, in order to appeaſe the tumult. 

Lyſippus had made ſeveral ſtatues of Alexander, 
accor ding to his ſeveral ages, having begun at his 


* polycleti Doryphorum bi Lyſippus- aiebat magiſtrum fuiſſe, 
Cic, in Brut. n. 296. 


+ Eum interrogatum quem ſequeretur præcedentium, dixiſſe, de- 
monſtrata hominum multitudine, naturam iplam imitandam eſſe, 
non artificem. Plin. 

1 } Mire gratum Tiberio principi, qui non quivit temperare ſibĩ 
in eo, quanquam imperioſus ſui inter initia principatus, tranſtulitq 
in cubiculum, alio ibi ſigno ſubſtituto. Plin. 

; infancy. 
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infancy... It is well-known, that prince had for- 
bad all ſtatuaries but Lyſippus to make his ſtatue, 


as he had done all painters but Apelles to draw his 
picture; rightly judging, ſays Cicero, that the {kill 


chaſe two great malters, in perpetuating their 
own names, would alſo immortalize his: for it was 
not to pleaſe them he publiſhed that edict, dar with | 


A view to his own glory. 


Amongſt theſe ſtatues, there was one of exqui- 


fire beauty, upon which Nero ſer an high value, 
and was particularly fond of. But, as it was only 
of copper, I chat prince, who had no taſte, and was 


truck with nothing but glare, thought fit to have it 
gilt. This new decoration, as coſtly as it was, made 


At loſe all its value, by covering the delicacy of the 


art. All this gaudy ſupplement was obliged to be 
taken off, by which means the ſtatue recovered 


Pert of its original beauty and value, notwithſtanld- 


ang the traces and ſcars the putting on and taking 
off che gold had left upon it. In the bad taſte of 
Nero methinks I ſee that of {lame people, who 1 in- 0 
Auſtriouſly ſubſtitute the tinſel of conceits and wit- 
ticiſms to che precious and ineſtimable An pleity of 
the antients. ; 
Lyſippus is ſaid to have added much to the per- 

Ain of ſtatuary, in expreſſing the hair better 


tthan thoſe, who preceded him, and in making the 


heads leſs, and the bodies not fo large, in order to 
make the Ratues ſeem higher. Upon which Ly- 


$ . 


22 + Ta. vetuit nequis ſibĩ 4 Apellem pingeret, aut alius 


c 


Lyſippo * fortis Alexandri 8 ſimulantia. Hor. I. 2. 
tl 


+ Neque enim * 2 causa ab Apelle en 
inks, & a Lylippa fingi velebat, fed quod illorum artem cum Ip- 
6. tum etiam ſibi, 22 fore putabat. Cic. ad famil. I. 5. 

it. 12. | 

1 "EAR inaurari juſſit Nero princeps, delectatus admo- 
dum Hein, cum pretio perifſet gratia artis, detractum eſt au- 


rum; 1 talis exiſtimatur, etiam circatricibus operis atqʒ 


. conſe: 


nes; 's fe quales viderentur eſſe. 


118 in quibus aurum hæſerat, remanentibus. Plin. 
Vulgo dicebat ab illis 8 * quales eſſent homi- 


Gppus 
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ſippus ſaid of himſelf, that others repreſented men in 


their ſtatues as they were; but be, as they appeared; 


that is to ſay, if I miſtake not, in the manner that 
was moſt proper to make them appear with all 
their beauty. The chief point in ſculpture, as well 
as in painting, is to follow and imitate nature: 
Lyſippus, we ſee, made it his guide and rule. 
But art does not ſtop there. Without ever de- 
parting from nature, it throws in ſtrokes and 
graces, which do not change, but only embelliſh 
it, and catch the eye in a more lively and agree. 
able manner. Demetrius, otherwiſe an excellent 


ſtatuary, was reproached with confining himſelf 


too ſeru ulouſly to truth, and for being more ſtu- 
dious of likeneſs than beauty in his works. This 
Lyſippus avoided. FE RT IL 


PRAXIT ELS. 
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Praxiteles lived in the rogth olympiad. We A.M. 


muſt not confound him with another Praxiteles, 3640. 


who made himſelf famous in the time of Pompey, 
by excellent works in the goldſmith's art. He 
we ſpeak of is of the firſt rank among the ſtatu- 
aries. He worked chiefly in marble, and with ex- 
traordinary ſucceſs. W 


Amongſt the great number of ſtatues made by Pauſan. 
him, it would have been hard to know which to |- 1. p. 34 


prefer, unleſs himſelf had informed us: which he 
does in a manner that has ſomething fingular 
enough in it. Phryne, the celebrated courteſan, 
was much in his favour. She had, often preſſed 
him to make her a preſent of one of the beſt of his 


works, and thar which he believed the mot finite; 


and he could not refuſe it. But, when he was to 
judge which it was, he deferred doing ſo from day 
to day; whether he found it difficult to determine 


* Demetrius tanquam nimius in ea (veritate) reprehenditur; & 
fuit ſimilitudinis quam pulchritudinis amantior. ni. I. 1. c. 10. 


him- 
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himſelf, or rather ſtrove to evade her warm and 
earneſt folicitations, by protracting the affair. Per- 


out of Praxiteles, in ſpite of himſel 


<« ſhall I fave?” The maſter, quite out of his 


ſenſes, cried out, I am ruined and undone, if - 
<« the flames have not ſpared my ſatyr and my 
18 Copid. Be in no pain, Praxiteles, reſumed 
« Phryne immediately, there is nothing boutnt : 
& hn, now I know what I wanted.“ Praxiteles 


could hold out no longer. She choſe the Cupid, 
which ſhe afterwards ſet up at Theſpiæ, a City of 


Beeotia, where ſhe was born, and whither people 


went long after to ſee it out of curioſity. When 


It is undoubtedly of the firſt that mention is 


made in Mr. de Thou's memoirs. The fact is very 
Curious, wherefore I ſhall: tranſcribe it as related 


there: Mr. de Thou, when young, went into Italy 


with Mr. de Foix, whom the court ſent thither. 


They were then at Pavia. Amongſt other rarities 


which Iſabella of Efte, the duke of Mantua's grand- 
mother, had diſpoſed with great care and order, in 
a magnificent cabinet, Mr. de Thou was ſhewn an 
admirable piece of ſculpture 3 this was a Cupid 


ſleeping, made of the fine marble of Spezzia, by 


the celebrated Michael Angelo Buonarotti, who re- 


vived the arts of painting; ſculpture; and architec- 
ture, which had long been neglected before him. 
be Fe oix, upon the account given him of this ma- 


- fters 


ſons of Phryne's profeſſion ſeldom want induſtry 85 
and addreſs. She found a means to get the ſecret 
al One day 
when he was with her, ſhe made his own ſervant, 
whom ſhe had gained to her purpoſe; come running 
to tell him: © Your workhouſe is on fire, and part 
of your works already ſpoiled : Which of them 


Mummius took ſeveral ſtatues from Fheſpiæ to 
ſend them to Rome, he paid ſome regard to this, 

becauſe conſecrated to a god. The Cupid of Ver- 

res, mentioned by Cicero, was alſo done by 8 

_ neles, though not the ſame with this. 
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5 ſter- piece, went to ſee it. All his train, and De 
Thou himſelf, who had a very exquiſite taſte for 
Works of this kind, after having attentively conſi- 


5 


dered it on all ſides, declared unanimouſly, that 


it was infinitely above all praiſe that could be 
%% ĩ OED eee 
When they had admired it for ſome time, ano» 
ther Cupid was ſhewn them, that had been wrapped 
up in a piece of ſilk. This monument of antiquity; 

ſuch as the many epigrams written by Greece * of 
old in its praiſe repreſent it, was ſtill ſoiled with 
the earth out of which it had been taken. Upon 


-, 


comparing the one with the other, the whole com- 


_ pany were aſhamed of having judged ſo much. to 
the advantage of the firſt, and agreed that the an- 
tient Cupid ſeemed inſtinct with life, and the mo- 
dern a mere block of marble, without expreſſion: 
Some perſons of the houſe then aſſured them, that 


Michael Angelo, who was more ſincere than great 


artiſts generally are, had earneſtly requeſted the 
counteſs Iſabella, after having made her a preſent 
of his Cupid, and ſeen the other, that the antient 
one ſhould be ſhewn laſt; that the connoiſſeurs 

might judge, on ſeeing them both, how much the 
_ antients excelled the moderns in works of. this 


kind. — 75 


* 


But the moſt judicious are ſometimes miſtaken, 31 4 
as the ſame Michael Angelo himſelf has given us Pil-'s if? 


a proof. Having made the figure of a Cupid, he 


carried it to Rome; and, having broken off one of a 


its arms, which he kept, he buried the reſt in a 


of M. An- 
elo. 


place which he knew was to be dug. This figure 


being found, it was admired by the connoiſſeurs, 
and fold for an antique to the cardinal San Grego- 
rio. Michael Angelo ſoon undeceived them, 
by producing the arm he hal kept. There is 
ſomething very extraordinary in having ability 


There are taub and fabenty e hi rams upon this Cupid in the fourth 
Book of the Anthologia. 8 | " Fs 8 


enough 


| 
| 
1 
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enough to imitate the antients fo perfectly, as o 
decetve the eyes of the beſt judges; and at the ſame 
time ſo much modeſty, as to confeſs. ingenuouſly a 

great ſuperiority on ee as wee ee Michael |; 

Angelo did. _ 
Something like this is related on a different o- 

_ cafion. | Joſeph Scaliger, the moſt learned critic 
of his times, boaſted that it was impoſſible for him 

to be deceĩved in regard to the ſtile of the antients. 
8 verſes. \ were: WO Te 2 Sx cred z. 


e 
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Medicina fieret miſeriis mortalium, 
Auro parande lacryme contra foren... 
Nunc bac ad ninuenda mala non magis vale, Fart” 
uam Nenia Præſcæ ad excitandos morguos,” 
5 Res turbidæ ere e ene ee Tos fa 


- Theſe verſes, which | are aboinible, 8525 hav = 
| "all the air of antiquity, deceived Scaliger ſo effec- 
tually, that he cited them in his commentary upon 
Varro, as a fragment from Trabea, not long ſince 
diſcovered in an antient manuſcript. Trabea was a 
comic poet, and lived fix hundred years after the 
foundation of Rome. They were, however, made 
by Muretus, who played Scaliger, his rival and 
competitor, this trick. 
Aten. We may believe that Praxiteles, . _ 
L13-p-591. he was to Phryne, did not fail to employ the work 
of his hands for her, who had made herſelf thge 
miſtreſs of his heart. One of Phryne's ſtatues was 
placed afterwards in Delphos itſelf, between thoſe 
of Archidamus, king of Sparta, and Philip king 
of Macedon. How infamous this ! If riches were 
. title to a place in that temple, ſhe might well 
d to it: for her's were immenſe. She had 
the impudence (for by what other name can I call 
the I am going to relate ?) to engage to re. 
8 build 
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tebuild the city of Thebes at her. own;,expence, pro- 
vided this inſcription were placed on it: ALEXAN+ - 
ANDER) DESTROY ED AND PHRYTNE REBUILT 
fFaſtpzs:.: .. 10 | | 


a 


8 
8 
ma” 


The inhabitants of che iſle of Cos had demanded Plin. 1. 36. 


242 ſtatue of Venus from Praxiteles. He made two, 
of. which he gave them their choice at the ſame 
price. The one was naked, the other covered; but 
the firſt was infinitely. the moſt beautiful: immenſ 
Aiſftrentia fame. The people of Cos had the wiſ-- 
dom. to give the preference to the latter; convinced 
that decency, politeneſs, and modeſty, did not ad 
mit them to inttoduce an image into their city,, 
that might be of infinite prejudice to their manners 
Severum id ac pudicum anbitrantes. How many Chri- 
tians does this chaſte conduct diſgrace? The Cni- + 
dians were leſs attentive in point of morals. They 
bought the rejected Venus with joy, which after- 
, Wards became the glory of their city; whither peo- 
ple went from temote parts to ſee that ſtatue, 
which was deemed the moſt finiſned work of Prax- 
iteles. Nicomedes, kingiof Bithynia, ſet ſo high 
à value upon it, that he offered to releaſe | all the 
debts the .Cnidians owed him, -which., were very 
conſiderable, provided they would give it him, 
They thought it would diſhonour and even im- 
2 them to ſell for any price whatſoever a 
3 2 AVRIDOG-. 
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Scopas was both an excellent architect, and an Plin. 1. 36. 
Excellent ſculptor. He was of the iſland of Paros, 3. 
and flouriſhed in the 87th olympiad. Amongſt all A.M. 
his works, his Venus held the (firſt rank. It was 572 
even, pretended, that it was ſuperior to the ſo much 
renowned one of Praxiteles. It was carried to 
For. Il. og Rome: 
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l dies; to conſider and admire the beauties of which 
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Nome: Butz ſays Pliny, the number and kreel- 


ſlency of the works; which abound in this city, ob- 
ſeure its luſtre; beſides: ien the employ ments 
and affairs, that engroſs people here, ſcarce afford 
ttt tie te anuſe themſelves with theſe: curioſi- 


nres perſons of leiſüre, and ſuch as have no 


bu duſineſs;” as well as FRE RA: and remote from 
Te. R Init: 


Pla. 56. 3 Rave obſerme elſewhere; that 25 ie which 


he made for the temple of Diana at Epheſus, Was 
rep uted the fiheſt in that belldig. 12 51 


Pues. e alſo very much contributed to the beauty * 
ræfat. 
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ornament 'of the famous Mauſolæum, erected by 
queen Artemiſia, to the memory of her huſband 
Mayuſolus, in the city of Halicarnaſſus, which was 
Feckoned' one of the ſeven wonders of the world, 
as well for its magnitude and loftineſs of architec- 
ite, as the quantity and excellence of the works 
3 With EAN it was inriched. dec 


* 


» x8 RR he! wy 
The extent of this Mauſoleum was: . chi 
feet from north to ſouth. The fronts not quite ſo 
Proad, and the ctcmferdtice four hundred and 
eleven feet. It was thirty ſix feet and an half high, 
and had thirty-ſix pillars around it. Scopas under- 
Won the eaſt fide, Limotheus had the ſouth, Leo- 
charis the welt, and Briaxis the north. Theſe 


NB ni pet 

cue Ring 11 e operum eam cv W oh — * 
magni. officigrun negotiorumq; acervi omnes a contemplatione ta- 
um operum abducunt, quoniam otioſorum & in magno loci ſilentis 
1 . talis eit. Pin. 
I There wes, apparently 4 wall round the eee and ſome 
wid, ſpace between it and 7 that dual; which ſeems A Hrs make 
4 e #8" cixcium ente mentioned fave 1 
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were the moſt famous ſculptors of thoſe times. Ar- 

temiſia died before they had finiſhed the work : but 
they believed it not for their honour to leave it im- 
perfect. It is daubted to this day, ſays Pliny, 
which of the four' ſucceeded beſt: Hodieque certaut 
manus: Pythis joined them, and added a' pyramid 

to the top of the Mauſolæum, upon which he 
placed a. chariot of marble drawn by four horſes. 
Anaxagoras of Clazomena ſaid: coldly when he ſaw pieg. 
5 : Here's a great deal of money turned into None. | Lone in 

I ought not to conclude this article, without Pin. . 35 

mgnpiohitis a very ſingular diſpute; in which two e. 8. 
of the moſt celebrated ſtatuaries I have ſpoken of 
were engaged, even after their deaths: theſe were 
Phidias and Polycletus. I have obſerved above, 
that the temple of Diana at Epheſus was not fi- 
niſhed till after a long ſeries of years. The queſ- 

tion was, at a time Pliny does not fix, to place in 
it ſome ſtatues of Amazons, very probably to the 
number of four. Several had been done by the 
greateſt maſters both dead and living. The ma- 

jeſty of the temple required; that none ſfiould be 
admitted which were not exquiſitely finiſned- It 
was neceſſary; upon this occaſionʒ to conſult te 
moſt accompliſhed. ſculptors in being, how inte- | 
reſted ſoever they might be in the diſpute. Each 
gave himſelf the Arft place, and afterwards: named 

thoſe they believed to have ſueceeded beſt; and it 


was the ſculptors WhO had the majority of theſe 


latter ſuffrages, that were declafkd victorious. Po- Plut. in 
Aeletus had che firſt place, Phidias the ſeeond, and Themilt 
Cteſilas: and Cylon the two others. Fomeching of F. 

the ache nature had happened long before; but on 
different occaſion ! After the battle of Salamis, 


tthe , Gretian cap tains, according tog cuſtom ob 


3 thoſe times, were to fer down: on a paper 
e believed to.havedi{linguifhed;himſelt moſt 
| kat ion; Each part bh ul pd Themiſ- 


tocles 


— 153 
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tocles ſecond . which was in reality giving him-the 

_ fil: place. DSCNS! Seb 
It is plain, that, in the ſhotriemnintration: Thave 
| mad of the antient ſtatuaries, I have choſen only 
Florem the very flower of the moſt famous. There ate 
eee many others, and of great reputation, which I am 
obliged to omit, to avoid enlarging my work too 


ic. in much. Cicero highly extols the ſtatue of Sappho 
e, de. in copper, done by the celebrated ſtatuary Sila- 


n. 


725, 127, nion. Nothing was more perfect than this ſtatue: 
Verres had taken it from the Prytanæum of Syra- 


Pm. 1.0. cuſe“ Pliny relates, that the ſame Silanion had 
6%  \caftitheftatuetof Apollodorus, his brother ſculptor, 


in brafs, Who was a paſſionate man, and violent 
himſelf; and who often, in-the heat of — 

diſguſt, broke his own worles to pieces, becauſe he 

could not carry them to that ſupreme oe gree of pe 


teftion, of which he had the idea in his thongkes, 


Silanion repreſented this furious humour in ſo lively 

_ 2'manner, that it did not ſeem ſo: much to expreſs 

Apollodorus, as rage itſelf in perſon : Hoc in eo 
*exprefſit, nec hominem ex ere ferit, ſed iracundiam. 

25 1. 36. The ſame Pliny alſo very much extols a Lao- 

it the preference to all other works of painting and 

ſculpture. Three excellent artiſts, alle Po- 

Iydorus, and Athenodorus, Rhodians, had joined 

in executing it, and had maqe out of one ſtone 

8 -Eacoon, his children, and the ſerpents in all their 

different folds. The work muſt have been admira- 

ble, if equal to the beautiful deſcription of this 

Mnead, * fact in Wirgil, or indeed if it came near it? 

. 2. 0 Atcremains for me to draw! the character of thoſe 

illuſtrious artiſts who excellediſo much in repre- 

ſenting the gods and men naturally. I ſhalÞdo it 

after Quintilian and Cicero, two admirable” pain- 

ters · of characters and Portraits, but who gener 

cannot * · tuikcd;- 5 56 


5 828.307 on 
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con, which was in the palace of Titus, and gives 
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OF SCULPTURE. 187 


The firſta haying enumerated the different man- Wintil. 


ners, in painting, he continues thus: There is ge 
fame difference! alſo in ſculpture. For the firſt ſtatu- 
aries of whom we have any account; Calon and 


Egeſias, worked im a rude manner, and almaſt in 
the Tuſcan taſte. Calamis came next, and his 


Works had leſs conſtraint in them. Thoſe of My- 


ron afterwards, had; ſtill, a more natural and eaſy | 
air. Polycletus added regularity and gracefulneſs 
to them. a he: firft place 18 generally given to him: 
however, ag there is nothing entirely perfect, his 
ſtatues are ſaid to. want a little more force. And 
indeed he repreſented men with infinite graces, and 
better than; they are: but he did not entirely come 


up to the majeſty of the gods. It is even. ſaid, 
that the many age confounded his ſkilful hands, 


for which, reaſon he ſcarce ever expreſſed any thing 
but tender youth. | But what- Polycletus | wanted 
fell to the. ſhare of Phidias and Alcamenes. How: 


ever, Phidias was, judged. to have repreſented the 
gods better than men. Never did an artiſt uſe ivory 


with ſo. much fucceſs; if we only conſider, his Mi- 


pPerva of Athens, and his Jupiter Olympius, the 


beauty of which ſeemed to improve the religion of 
the beholders, ſo much did the work expreſs the 
majeſty of the god. Lyſippus and Praxiteles were 
reckoned. to have copied nature beſt, For, as to 
Demetrius, he is blacked for having carried that care 


to exceſs, and for having confined himſelf more to 
reſemblance than beauty. 


he paſſage of Cicero is ſhorter, in which he alſo Cie. in 


mentions ſeveral of the antients very little known, urge. 


I obſerve, ſays he, that Canachus, in his ſtatues, 
has ſomething dry and rude. Calamis, rude as he 
is, has not ſo much of that character as Canachus. 
Myron does not come near enough to the juſt, 
though, ſtrictly ſpeaking, whatever comes from his 
Hands is fine. Polycletus is much above them all, 
and in my opinion has attained perfection. 
ä we Thin 


OF SCULPTURE. 


ae have already obſerved more than once, that 


. 9 


ſculpture is indebted to Greecs fon the ſupreme per- 
fection to which -it-attained! © The grandeur of 
Rome, which was tä ereẽt itſelf upon the ruins gf 
that of Alexander's ſucceſſors; long retained 
-ruſtio:limplicity-* of its dictators and conſuls, who 
neither eſteemed, nor practiſed, any arts but thoſe 
which were ſubſervien. to War, and the occaſions 
of life. They did not begin to have a np for ſta- 
tues, and the orher —2 of ſculptu till after 
Marcellus, Scipio, Flaminius; Paulus b Ecailius, and 
Mummius, had expoſed to the” view of the Ro- 
mans Whatever Syracuſe, Aſia, Macedonia, Corinth, 
Achaia, and Boeotia; had of moſt excellent in the 
Works of art. Rome ay wir admiration the 
paintings and ſculprures in braſs and marble, wi 
Al that ſerves for the ornament of temples and 
public places. The people piqued themſelves upon 
ſtudying their beauties, «diſcerning their excellen- 
dies, and Knowing their value; and this kind of 
ſeience became a new merit, Für at the fame time 
the oveaſion of an abuſe fatal to the republic. We 
Have ſeen that Mummius, after the taking of Co- 
rinth, in directing the perſons who had undertaken 
the carriage of a great number of ſtatues and paint- 
ings of the greateſt maſters to Rome, threatened 
them, if they loſt or ſpoiled any of them upon 
the way, that "they ſhould make them good at 
heir own coſts and charges. Is not this ® groſs 
ignorance, ſays an hiſtorian; infinitely preferabſe to 
the pretended knowledge which ſoon ſucceeded it ? 
Strange weakneſs of hüman nature! Is innocence 
then inſeparable from ignorance,” and cannot know- 
_ _ and a ene, Eſticable © in itſelf, be attained, 


1 '# Ko? ks dubites, Vinici, quin magis pro rep. Sad Nane re 
adhue rudem Corinthiorum intellectum, quam in tantum ea intelli- 

% & quin hac prudentia illa imprudentia decori publico fuerit 
Steder, Vell. Pater 6. 1, 1. c. 237 
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- without»the manners ſuffering: thereby tlirough an 
abuſe, which ſometimes; though unjuſtly, reflects 
reproach and diſgrace upon the arts themſelves? i 
This new taſte for extraordinary pieces was ſoon 
catried to an exceſs. They ſeemed; to contend, 
who ſhould/adorn their houſes in town and cu, 


with moſt magnificence. The government of con- 
ered countries fupplied them with Occaſions of 


doing this. As long as their manners remained 
uncortupt, the governors were not permitted to 


purchaſe any thing from the people they were ſet 


over; becauſe, ſays Cicero, When the ſeller is not verr. de 


it is not a ſale on his ſide, but a violence done to 


him: Quod putabant ereptionem eſſe, non emptionem, 
cum venditcri ſuo arbitratu vendere non liceret. It is 


well known, * that theſe wonders of art, performed 
by the greateſt maſters, were very often without 
price. Nor indeed have they any other, than what 
the imagination, paſſion, and, to uſe Seneca's ex- 
preſſion, the + phrenſy of certain people ſet upon 


them. The governors of provinces bought what 
was highly efleemed for little or nothing: and theſe 


were very moderate; for moſt of them made their 
collections by force and violence. * 
Hiſtory gives us inſtances of this in the perſon of 
Verres, prætor of Sicily, who was not the only one 
that acted in this manner. He indeed carried his im- 


pudence in this point to an inconceivable exceſs, 


which Cicero d knew not by what term to exprels ; 
paſſion, phrenſy, folly, robbery! He could find 


Qui modus eſt in his rebus cupiditatis, idem eft æſtimationis. 


Diffieiſe eſt enim ſinem facere pretio, niſi libidini feceris. Verr. de 
ſign. n. 14. 1 ; | 


F Corinthia paucorum furore pretioſa. De brev. wit. c. 12. 
9 Venjo;nunc ad iſtius, quemadmodum ipſe appellat, ſtudium; 


ut amici ejus, morbum & inſaniam; ut Siculi, Iztrocinium. Ego, 


g nomine appellem, neſcio. Ibid. n. 1. 


ä no 


at liberty to ſell things at the price they are worth, ſign. n. 10. 


| OF SCULFTURE 


145 | <a to convey the idea of it. 

Neither decency; ſenſe of honour, nor fear of the 
# laws, eould reſtrain him. He reckoned: hitnſelf in 
as in a conquered country. No ſtatue, great 
or ſmall, of any walue or reputation,  cſcaped' this 
rapacious hands. In 4 word, ? Cicero affirms, that 
e of Verres had coſt Syracue mor 
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2 Ade "like all other arte, was very la.! 28. 
neal and imperfect i in its. beginnings. The 3: 
gow of. a man marked by the outlines gave 
to it, as well as to ſculpture. The firſt, man 
ner — painting therefore derived its origin from a 
ſbadow, and conſiſted only in ſome ſtrokes, which 
multiplying by. degra formed deſign. Colour was 
5 85 wards, added. There was no more than one 
at firſt in each draught „without any mixture; 
which manner of painting was called Monochromaton, 
that is to ſay, of one colour. The art at length | 
improving every day, the mixture of only four I 
: colours; was introduced: of which we ſhall ſpeak 2 
in its place. | L 
I do not examine here the antiquity 2 painting. 
The Egyptians boaſt themſelves the inventors of it 
which is very poſlible ; but it was not they who 
placed it in honour and eſtimation, 1 Pliny, in his 
long enumeration of excellent artiſts in every kind, 


and of maſter- pieces of art, does not mention one 1] 
Egyptian. It was therefore in Greece, whether at - , 1 
Corinth, Sicyone, Athens, or in the other cities, 1 
that painting attained its perfection. It is believed Plin. ibid. 0 
ro be of later date than e becauſe Homer, i! 
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ef *Jove; Seneca, the 'god ſee nis about Fry) 2 


O F P ALNTIT IN Go 
who often ſpeaks of ſtatues, relievo's, and carved 


”7* 1 


rait. 
Theſe two arts have many thin 8 cothmon to 
both of them, but attain their end, which is the 


imitation of nature, by different qneans: Sculpture 
by moulding ſubſtances; TER by laying colours 


upon a flat ſuper confeſſed, 
tat the ehe NP = of genius, 
affects almoſt as much as 3 But, without 
Pretending to eſtabliſh « the ai ors between theſe 
two arts, or to give one the ence to the other, 
how wonderful is it to ſee, "SPE e artiſt's hand, by 


the ſtrokes of a chifſel, Narr dffthate marble and 
braſs, and, by running over a canvas with a pencil 


works, never mentions any Piece Ws PRINADS - ar 


13 and colodrs, fee by lines, lights, and N ll 


the 8 of nature? If“ Phidias' forms the im 


his le! if he'repreſenty Minerva, ane would 
* mne was going to Inftrud che 'beliolders, 

nd'that the 5 of wiſdom was only ſilent out 
of modeſty, Charming delyſion,” grateful" im _ 
ture, 8 deceive nee inducin 


illude the ſentes only to enlignten the bal! 1 wal nd is 


L 
eo ITY hs VU \ cli ole 18 


A 1750 TO 33! 


ſ Non vidit Phidias here feld tamen velut tonantem : nec 
teri ante ice Mig » dignus pert illa arte animus, & 
concepit deos, & exhib uit, * trow. I. 5. c. 34. 


Verecund admodu e thine be panlo minus yoces | 
Hiſt 448 ST. | 
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MF PAINTING, 


of the 4 abe ors wy painting * the IF is 
| A I Ar. 


JAINTING: is an art} widths hy ines and 
colours repreſents upon a ſmooth and even ſur- 


Hs all viſible objects. The image it gives of them, 


whether of many figures together, or only of one, 
is called a picture, in which three things are to be 
conſidered, the CoMposi rio, the DESIGN, and 
the CoLok1s; or Col oukIxd; which are * three 
eſſential parts in forming a good painter. 

1. ComeosiTiON, which is the firſt part of 
painting, confiſts of t things, invention and diſ- 
Poſition. ˖ 
Iuvention is the choice of the Pieds, which are 
to enter into the compoſition of the ſubject, the 
painter intends to treat on. It is either ſimply hiſtori- 
cal, or allegorical; Hiſtorical invention is the choice 
._ of objects, which ſimply and of themſelves repre- 

ſent the ſubject. It takes in not only true or fabu- 
lous hiſtory, but includes the portraits of perſons, 
the repreſentation of countries, and all the produc- 


tions of art and nature. Allegorical invention is 


che choice of objects to repreſent in a picture, either 
in whole or in part, ſomething different from what 
they are in reality. Such, for inſtance, was the 
picture of Apelles; that repreſented calumny, which 
Lucian has deſcribed in a paſſage I ſhall repeat in 


the ſeq]. Such was the moral piece e 


Hercules between Venus and Minerva, in whic 
thoſe Pa Sa Wivinities are only introduced, to im- 
ply the alt actions of ' e SPP. to thoſe of 


virtue! pe 


Dip tion very WHY cont ibutes to = perfec⸗ 
tion and value of a piece of painting. For, how 


ad entggeous derer the es may be, the inyen- 
tion 


—— 


/ 


© * I NI NS. 
tion however ingenious, and the - imitation of the 
objects choſen by the gainter however juſt, if they 
are not well diſpo Sled, e —_ will not be gene- 
rally approved. . 8 order gives 
the whole its beſt 8 the attention, and 
and engages the mind, . — an e and prudent 
diſpoſition of all the figures into their natural places. 
And this axconomy ae ene 
Aon. | INS, i n d #03 oo Gi i 99-1 
Ste, The Dzsiox, 8 as a part af paint- 
ing, is taken for the outlines of objects, for the 
meaſures and proportions of exterior forms. It re- 
gards painter, ſculptors, architects, engravers, and 
all artiſts in general, whoſe: works: require _ 
and proportion. ei Hat An 
Several things. ate conſidered in the deſign: Cor- 
rectneſs, good taſte, elegance, character, diverſity, 
expreſſion, and perſpective. My rr is to treat 
on the principles of painting ting only ſo far as they may 
be nsceſſary to the reader's underſtanding what. J 
ſhall relate bo, the painting of the antients, and to 
his judging of it with ſome ee and pro- 
| ety 0 ki A110 en r 
Eci is a term by which the; painters; gene: 
rally expreſs the condition of a deſign, when exempt 
from faults in its meaſures. This corregtneſs de- 
pends upon the juſtneſs of propottions, ad | thy 
| knowledge-of anatomy. 19: a1 10 0 
- | Tafte is an idea eithen proceeding from the natu⸗ 
ral genius of the painter, or formed in him by 
education. Each ſchool has its peculiar: taſte of 
. and, ſince the revival of the polite arts in 
Europe, that of Rome has always been eſteemed 
| the! beſt, becauſed formed upon the antique. I he 
antique is: therefore the beſt; raſte of deſign. , 
Elegance of deſign is a manner of being that, em- 
- belliſhes-withour deſtroying; the juſtneſs of objects, 
This part, which is of great importance, will. be 
treated on more at large in the ſequel. 2 
non Charafter 


or PHINTING. 
Cbaralter is the proper and peculiar mark that 
diſtinguiſhes and characteriſes every Tperies'of ob- 


jects, which all require different Krokes' to | expreſs 6 rem 


aa! ſpirit of their character, 


Diverſity (conſiſts in giving r per in a pic- HI 


ture their proper air and attitude.” The ſkilful 
Painter has the penetration to diſcern che character 
of nature, which varies in all men. Hence the 
countenances and geſtures of the perſons: he paints 
continually vary. A great painter, for inſtance, 
has an infinity of different joys and ſorrows, which 
he knows how to diverſify ſtill more by the ages, 
humdurs, and characters of nations and perſons, 
and a thouſand other different means. The moſt 
worn- out aner becomes a new one under his 
-penciktoo a 5 100 

.. \The — Expreſſon i 1s qeneriliy; cbnßbunded in 
the language of painting with that of Paſſion. They 
are however different. Expreſſion is a general term, 
which ſignifies the repreſentation of an Gbject ac- 
cording to its character in nature, and the uſe the 
Painter deſigns to malce of it in conformity to the 
plan of his work. And Paſſion, in painting, is a 
certain geſture. of the body attended with lineaments 
of the face, which together denote an emotion of the 
ſoul. So that every paſſion is an a bur 
not every expreſſion a paſſion. 

Perſpective is the art of repreſenting dhe obje@s 
in a plan, · according to the difference their diſtance 
may occaſion, either with reſpect to figure or colour. 
Ferſpective therefore is diſtinguiſhed into two ſorts, 
the lineal and the aerial. The lineal perſpective 
conſiſts in the juſt contraction or abridgment of 
lines ; the aerial in the juſt decreaſe or 1 
of colours. This gradual decreaſe, in painting, 


abe, manzgement of the ſtrong and faint, in lights, 


ſhades, and tints, according to the different degrees 
of diſtanee or remoteneſs. Mr. Perrault, out of a 


; Mi. zeal" for the. moöderns, Pretended, that per- 
r 748 SVELIEES | ſpective 
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ſpeftive was abſolutely unknown to the antients; 
and founded his opinion upon the want of perſpec 


Memoirs of tive in the column of Trajan. The Abbe. Salier 


in a brief but elegant diſſertation upon this ſubject, 
VIII. proves in many paſſages, that Perſpective was not 
unknown to the antients, and that it was this in- 
duſtrious artifice; which taught them to impoſe ſo 
happily on the ſenſes in their performances, by the 
modification of magnitudes, figures, and colours, 
of which they knew how-to increaſe or | diminiſh 


the boldneſs. and luſtre: As to the column of. 


Trajan, if Ferſpective be not exactly obſerved in it, 
It is not through ignorance of the rules of art, but 


pbecauſe the greateſt maſters depart from; and even 
ſet themſelves above, all rule, for the more certain! 


attainment of their end. Mr. de Piles owns, that 


the defect of gradual decreaſe or gradation in that 


pillar is to be aſcribed ſolely to the workman's de- 
ſign, who, ſuperior to the rules of his art, to aſſiſt 


the fight, OTA — the: objects e and 
** 


32365 Ther Corona, or ne is Säcken 
From: colour. The latter renders the objects ſenſible 
to the eye. The coloris, or colouring; is one of the 
eſſential parts of painting, by which the painter 
knows how to imitate the colour of all natural ob- 
Jeans, by a ſudicious mixture of the ſimple colours 

upon his pallet. This is a very important part. 5 
teaches the manner in which colours are to be uſed, 
for producing thoſe fine effects of the Chiaro: oſcuro 
(light and ſpade;) which add boldneſs and a kind of 
relief to the figures, and ſhew. the remoter ax 
in their juſt IF ight. 5 105 

Pliny eln it. avith; ſulbcient extents Aſter 


having ſpokenof the very ſimple and groſs beginnings 


of painting, he adds, chat, by che r of tine 


E 


e 11819 5 3 512 "310053" 1 141 018 . 38» Th 


* Tandem iſe ars ipſa di 1 rif . invegit lumen atque u bias, 
Affe rentia wry Aken 25 ſefs excitante : poſte ede leg 
tus eſt SPLENDOR; alius bie quart lumen; quem, Care inter hoo 


aa hl eſſet, appellaverunt Toros. lin. |. 35. c. 5. 
and 
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and experience, it gradually threw off its deſects: - 
that it diſcovered light and ſhade with the difference 
of the colours which ſet off each other: and that it 


made uſe of the Chiaro oſcuro, the ſhadowing, as. 


the moſt exquiſite degree and perfection of the co- 
1oris. For this chiaro-oſcuro (light and ſhade, or 
ſhadowing,) is not properly light, but the mean 
between the lights and ſhades in the compoſition of 
a ſubject. And from thence the Greeks called it 
Toros, that! is, the tone of painting: to ſignify, 
that as in muſic, there are a thouſand different tones, 
from the inſenſible union of which the harmony re- 
ſults; ſo in painting, there is an almoſt impercepti- 
ble force and gradation of light, which ſtill, vary, 
according to the different objects upon which they 
fall. It is by this enchanting diſtribution of lights 
and ſhades, and, if I may be allowed to ſay it, by 
the deluſion of this kind of magic, that the painters 
impoſe upon the ſenſes, and deceive the eyes of 
ſpectators. They employ with an art never to be 
ſufficiently admired, all the various alloys or dimi- 
nutions of colour gradually to ſoften and inforce 
the colour of objects, The progreſſion of ſhade is 
not more exact in nature, than in their paintings. 
It is this inſinuating charm that ſtrikes and at- 
tracts all mankind: the ignorant, the connoiſſeurs, 
and even painters themſelves. It ſuffers no- body 
to paſs by a painting that has this character with 
indiffetence, without being in a manner ſurpriſed, 
and without ſtopping to enjoy the pleaſure of that 
ſurprite for ſome time. True painting therefore is 
that which in a manner calls us to it by ſurpriſing 
us: it is only by the force of the effect it produce, 
that we cannot help: going to it, as if to know 
ſomething it had to ſay to us. And when we ap- 
Proach it, we really find that it delights us by the 
fine choice and novelty of the things it preſents to 
our view; by the hiſtory and fable it makes us 
call to mind ; and the | ingenious inventions and alle- 
TY | | 80 ies, 
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gories, of which we take pleaſure either to diſcover 
the ſenſe, or criticiſe the ry wan MD 6 Apt 
i At does more, as Ariſtotle obſerves in lis Poetics: 
Monſters, and dead or dying men, which we ſhould 
be afraid to look upon; or ſhould ſee with horror, 
we. behold-with pleaſure imitated in the works of 
the painters. The better the likeneſs, the fonder 
we are to gaze upon them. One would think, 
that the murder of the Innocents ſhould leave the 
moſt offenſive ideas in the imagination of thoſe, who 
actually ſee the furious ſoldiers butchering infants 
in che boſotms of their mothers covered with their 
blood. Le Brun's picture, in which we ſee that 
| il event repreſented, affects. us ſenſibly, and 
\ſoftens-the heart, whilſt it leaves no painful idea in 
the mind. The painter aflicts us no more than 
we are pleaſed he ſhould; and the grief he gives | 
aus, Which is but ſuperficial, vaniſhes with the 
painting: whereas, had we been ſtruck with the rea! 
objects, we ſhould not have been capable of giving 
bounds, either to che violence or e and our 

e A 

Bur * whar ought bel 4 to reign in painting 
| and conſtitutes its ſupreme excellency, is the True. 

Nothing is good, nothing pleaſes, but the True. 

All the arts, which have imitation. for their object, 

are ſolely intended to inſtruct and divert mankind 

by a faithful repreſentation of nature. I ſhall inſert 

here ſome reflections upon this ſubject, which I 

hope will be agreeable to the reader. I have ex- 

tracted them from a little treatiſe of Mr. de Piles, 

upon the True in painting; and ſtill more, from a 

letter of Mr. du Guet annexed to it, which was 

witten to 5755 Who had e his r N of EY 
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be PAINTING: 


Of the 7 rue . painting: 
Though f painting is only an imitation; and the 


a bre in the picture but feigned, it is however 


called True, when it perfectiy repreſents the cha- 
racter of its model. 


The True in painting i is diſtinguiſhed into three 
kinds The ſimple; the ideal, and the ompoung 


erfect True. 


The Simple, which is called the firſt True, is. 


| lb imitation of the expreſſive movements (or 


affettions) of nature; and of the objects, ſuch as they 
really are and preſent themſelves immediately to the 


eye, Which the painter has choſen for his model : 
{o that the carnations or naked parts of an human 
body appear to be real fleſh, and the draperies real 
habits, according to their diverſity, and each 
particular ohert retains the true ehatacter it has in 
nature. 

The Ideal Frue is the choice of various BY oh 
tions, which are never to be found in a ſingle mo- 
del, but are taken from ſeveral, and generally from 
45 antique. 

The third, or Compound True; which is com- 
pounded of formed of the ſimple and ideal True, 


conſtitutes, in that union the higheſt excellency of 


the art, and the perſect imitation of the Fine Na- 
ture. Painters may be ſaid to excel according to 
the degree in_ which they are maſters of 'the firſt 
and ſecond True, and this happ 12 they haye 
acquired of forming out of both a good compoſite 
or compound True. | 
This union reconciles two things which ſeem op- 
poſites: to imitate nature, and not confine one's ſelf 
to that imitation ; to add to its beauties, and yet 
correct it to expreſs it the better. 

The Simple True ſupplies the movements (affec- 


tions or paſſ ions ) and the 3 The Ideal chuſes 
Vor. I. : with 
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_GOKPAINTING 
with art whatever may embelliſh it, and render it 
more ſtriking but does not depart from the Simple, 
78 though Ne. in certain parts, is rich in its 
0 ole. 8 5 5 

If the ſecond True dbey't tiot e ſfuppoſs-the firſt, if it 
ſuppreſſes or prevents it from making itſelf more 
ſenſible than any thing the ſecond adds to it, the 


art departs from nature; it ſhews itſelf inſtead of 


3 it” aſſumes her. place inſtead of tepreſenting 
her; it deceives the ex xpeRtation of the ſpectator an | 
not his eyes; it appriſes him of the ſnare, and does 
not know how to prepare it for him. 

15 If, on the contrary, the firſt True, which has 


All the real of affection and life, but not always the 


dignity, exactneſs, and graces to be found elſe- 
where, remains without the ſupport of the ſecond 
True, which is always grand and perfect, it pleaſes 


only ſo far as it is agreeable and finiſhed, and the 


picture loſes every thing that was wanting in its 


model. 


The uſe therefore of the ſecond True conſiſts in 
fopplyisg in each ſubject what it had not, but 
what it might have had, and nature has diſperſed 
in ſeveral others; and in thus uniting WINE "the al- 
moſt always divides. 

This ſecond True, ſtritly ſpeaking, is almoſt 
as real as the firſt: for it invents nothing, but col- 
lects univerſally,” It ſtudies whatever can pleaſe, 
inſtruct, and affect. Nothing i in it is the reſult of 
chance, even when it ſeems to be ſo. It determines 
by the deſign what it ſuffers to appear but once; 


and inriches itſelf with a thouſand different beauties 


in order to, be always regular, and to avoid falling 


into repetitions. 


Ic is for this reaſon that the u union 01 the Simple 


and Ideal True have fo ſurpriſing an effect For 


that union forms a perfect imitation of whatever is 


moſt animated, moſt affecting, my moſt 85 in 
Ire. nature. 8 
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OF PAINTING. 

All then is probable, becauſe all is true: but all 
is ſurpriſing, becauſe all is curious and extraordi- 
nary. All makes impreſſion, becauſe all has been 
called in that was capable of doing ſo : but nothing 
appears forced or affected, becauſe the natural has 
been choſen, in chaſing the wonderful and the * 
te. 

It is this fine Probable, which often appears 


more true than truth itſelf : : becauſe in this union 
the firſt True ſtrikes the ſpectator, avoids various 


defects, and exhibits itſelf without ſeeming to 
d ſo. 6 

This third True is an end to which none ever 
chained. Ix car only be ſaid, that thoſe who have 
come nes reſt · d it, have moſt excelled. 
What I have ſaid hitherto of the eſſential parts 
of painting, will facilitate the underſtanding, of 
what I ſhall: ſoon add of the painters themſelves, in 
the brief account I ſhall give of them. The greateſt 
maſters agree, that there never was a painter who 
entirely excelled | in all the parts of his art. Some 
are happy in Invention, others in the Deſign: ſome 
in the Coloris, others in Expreſſion: and ſome paint 


with abundance of grace and beauty. No one ever 


poſſeſſed all theſe excellencies together. Theſe 
talents, and many others which I omit, have always 
been divided: the moſt excellent painter is he who 
poſſeſſes the moſt of them. | 

To know the bent of nature is the moſt i important 
concern. Men come into the world with a genius 
determined not only to a certain art, but to certain 


parts of that art, in which only they are capable of 


any eminent ſucceſs. If they quit their ſphere, they 
fall below even mediocrity in their profeſſion. Art 
adds much to. natural endowments, but does not 
fupply them where they are wanting. Every thing 


Ut vert dictum eſt caput eſſe artis, decere quod facias; ita id | 
neque ſine arte eſſe, r totam arte tradi poteſt. Vintil. 1.11. 
Ce. 3: 
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OF PAINTING. 


depends on genius. The aptitude a man has re- 
_ ceived from nature to do certain things well and 


with eaſe, which others cannot do but very ill, 


5 though they take great pains, is called genius. A 


painter often pleaſes without obſerving rules; whilſt 


another diſpleaſes, though he does obſerve them, be- 
cauſe the latter has not the happineſs to be born 
with a genius. This genius is that fire which 


_ exalts painters: above themſelves, imparts a kind 
of ſoul to their figures, and is to them what is call- 
ed ſpirit, rapture, or enthuſiaſm in poetry. 


For the reſt, though a painter does not excel in 
all the parts of his art, it does not follow, that moſt 
of the works of the great maſters ſhould not be 
conſidered as perfect in their kind, according to the 
meaſure of perfection of which human weakneſs is 


capable. The certain proof of their excellency is 
the ſudden impreſſion they make alike upon all ſpec- 


tators, ignorant and ſkilful; with this ſole diffe- 


rence, Þ that the firſt only feel pleaſure in ſeeing 


them, and the latter know why they are pleaſed. 
In regard to works of poetry or painting, the im- 


preſſion they have upon us is a judgment not to be 


deſpiſed. . We weep at a tragedy, or at the ſight of a 
picture, before we reflect whether the object exhibit- 


ed by the poet or painter be capable of moving us, 


or well imitated. The impreſſion has told us that, 
before we think of ſuch an inquiry. The ſame in- 
ſtinct, which at firſt Gght would draw a ſigh from 
us, on meeting a mother following her ſon to the 
grave, has a like effect, when the ſtage or a paint- 
ing ſhews us a faithful repreſentation of a like event. 
he Þ public therefore is capable of judging _ 
| | 0 


In quibuſdam virtutes non habent gratiam, in quibuſdam vitia 


| ipſa deleftant. Quintil. |. 21. c. 3. 


F Dost rationem artis intelligunt, | indocti voluptatem. Quintil. 
Eo. tb 0 n 

1 Illud ne qujs admiretur quonam modo hæc vulgus imperitorum 
notet, cum in omni genere tum in hoc ipſo, magna quædam eſt vis 
incredibiliſa; naturæ. Oinnes enim tacito quodam ſenſu, fine ulla 
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of verſes and painting; becauſe, as Cicero obſerves, 
all men, by the ſenſe implanted in them by nature, 
know, without the help of rules, whether the pro- 


ductions of art be well or ill executed. 


The reader will not be ſurpriſed chat I make a 
parallel here between painting and poetry. All the 


the world knows the ſaying of Simonides, A picture 


is a filent poem, and a poem à ſpeaking pitiure. I do 
not examine, which of the two ſucceeds beſt in 
repreſenting an object and painting an image. That 
queſtion would carry me too far. It has been very 
well treated on by the author of the critical reflections 
upon poetry and painting, from whom I have 
borrowed many things on this point. I content 
myſelf with obſerving, that, as a picture which re- 
preſents an action ſhews us only the inſtant of its 
duration, the painter cannot expreſs many affecting 
circumſtances, which precede or follow that inſtant, 


and ſtill leſs make us ſenſible of the paſſions and 


diſcourſe which very much exalt their ſpirit and 
force: whereas a poet has it in his power to do both 
at his leiſure, and to give them their due extent. 

It only remains for me, before I proceed to the 
hiſtory of the painters, to give a brief idea of the 


ſeveral ſpecies of painting. | 
DF 
Different ſpecies of painting. 
[JEFORE the ſecret of painting in oil was 


diſcovered, all the painters worked either in s 


treico or water-colours. | 


Freſco js a kind of painting upon freſh plaiſter 
with colours mixed with water. This work was 


done either upon walls or arched roofs. The paint- 


ing in freſco, incorporating with the plaiſter, de- 


cayed and mouldered only with it. The walls. of 


Jijyd icant, Cic. 
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EEG the temple of the Dioſcuri * at Athens has been 
1 painted in freſco. by Polygnotus and Diognetus, 
during the Peloponneſian war. Pauſanias obſerves, 

that theſe paintings had been well preſerved to his 

time, that is, almoſt fix hundred years after Polyg- 
notus. The: good painters, however, according to 
Pliny, ſeldom painted in freſco. They did not 
think it proper to confine their works to private 

houſes,” nor to leave their irretrievable maſter- pieces 

at the mercy of the flames. They fixed upon por- 
table pieces, which, in caſe of accident, might be 

- ſaved from the fire, by being carried from-place to 

_ - place, f All the monuments of thoſe great pain- 
ters, in a manner, kept guard in palaces; temples, 

and cities, in order to be ready to quit them upon 

- the firſt alarm; and a great painter, to ſpeak pro- 
perly, was a common and public treaſure to which 
„ + 2 ooo Ponigg' 
Painting in water-colours is a kind performed 
|; with colours, diluted only with water, and ſize, or 


The invention of painting in oil was not known 
to the antients. It was a Flemiſh. painter, named 
John Van Eyck, but better known by the name of 
John of Bruges, who diſcovered this ſecret, and 
uſed it in the fifteenth century. This invention, 
which had been ſo long unknown, conſiſts, how- 
ever, only in grinding the colours with oil of wal- 
nuts or linſeed. It has been of great ſervice to 
painting, becauſe all the colours, mingling better 
together, make the coloris or colouring more ſoft, 
delicate and agreeable; and give a ſmoothneſs and 

- mellownels to the whole work, which it could not 
have in the other methods. Paintings in oil are 
done upon walls, wood, canvas, ſtones, and all 
forts of metals. 555 3 5 


® _Caftor and Pollux were fo called, becauſe the ſons of Jupiter. 
+ Omnis eorum ars urbibus excybabat, pictorque res communis 
It 


FAN T ING. | 

It is ſaid “ that tlie antient painters painted only 
upon tables of wood, whitened with chalk, from 
whence came the word tabula, a picture; and that 
even the uſe of canvas amongſt the moderns is of 
u = 
Pliny, after having made a long enumeration of 
all the colours uſed in painting in his time, adds, 
Upon the fight of ſo great à variety of colours, I 
cannot forbear admiring the wiſdom and cecono- 
* my of the antients. For, with only + the four 
ſimple and primitive colours, the painters of anti- 
* quity executed their immortal works, which are 


to this day our admiration : the white of Melos, 


„the yellot of Athens, the red of Sinope, and the 


t common black. Theſe are all they uſed, and 


et yet it was with theſe four colours, well managed, 
<* that an Apelles and a Melanthus, the greateſt 
* painters that ever lived, produced thoſe wonder- 
&© ful pieces, of which only one was of ſuch value, 
% that the whole wealth of a great city was ſcarce 
“ ſufficient to purchaſe it.” It is probable that 
their works would have been ſtill more perfect, if 


to theſe four colours two more had been added, 


which are the moſt general and the moſt amiable 
in nature; the dus, which repreſents the heavens ;: 
and the green, which ſo agreeably cloaths and 
adorns the whole earth. | | | 


, 


The antients had a manner of painting, much in Plin. 1. 35. 


199 


uſe even in Pliny's time, which they called 4 Cauſtic. c. i. 


It was a kind-of painting in wax, in which the 
pencil had little or no part. The whole art con- 
ſiſted in ꝓreparing wax of different colburs, and in 
> Nero princeps jufſerit coloſſeum ſe pingi 120 pedum in linteo, 


incognitum ad hoc tempus. Plin. I. 35. c. 7 


1 Quatuor coloribus ſolis immortalia illa opera fecere—Apelles, 


Melanthius.—clariffimi pictores, cum tabulæ eorum ſingulæ oppido- - 


— —*—ͥ Oy Wal 00 
t This avord is derived from youu, awhich fegnifies to burn. 
| Ceris pingere, ac picturam inurere, quis primus excogitaverit, 
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OF. PAINTING. 
mm them upon. wood. er ivory by the v means 


* Pdeniature is a kind of painting done wich fimple 
: and very fine colours, mixed with water'and gum, | 
without oil. It is diſtinguiſhed from other paint- 
ings by its being more delicate, requiring à nearer 
view, not being eaſily performed except in ones 
and only upon vellum, or tablets of ivor rx. 

Paintings upon glaſs are done in the ſame manner 
as upon Jaſper and other fine ſtones ; but the beſt 
manner of executing it is by painting under the 
glaſs, that the colours may. be ſeen” through it. 
The art of 1 incorporatin the colours with the glaſs 
was known in former ys, as may be ſeen. at La 
Sainte Chapelle, (our Lincoln's-Ini chapel, ). and in 
le of eber Churphes. This ſecret is ſaid 

] 1 bt d 9.4 
b goin deim. Enamel is a kind of 2 co- 


1 The — of Loi. of upon 5 is very 
antient, as veſſels enamelled with various figures 
— made i in the time and dominions of Porſenna 


ing of the Tuſcans. } 

Moſaic work is compoſed | of many little pieces in- 
laid, and diverſified with colours and figures cement- 
ed together upon a bottom of? plaiſter of Paris. At 
firſt compartments were made of it to adorn cielings 
and floors. ' I he painters afterwards undertook to c>- 
ver walls with it, and to make various figures, with 
which they adorned their temples and many other 

edifices. "They uſed glaſs and enamel" in theſe 


2 Or stufeo, a compeſtion of line and aulit marble es. 
| | on works, 
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works, which they cut into an infinity of little 


pieces, of different ſizes and colours: theſe, having 


A2n admirabie luſtre and poliſh, had all the effect 


at diſtance that could be deſired,” and endured the 
joclemencies of the weather, as well as marble. 
This work had the advantage, in this point, of 
every kind of painting, which time effaces and 
conſumes; whereas it embelliſhes the Moſaic, which 


ſubſiſts ſo long, that its duration may almoſt be 


ſaid to have no end. There are ſeveral fragments 


of the antique Moſaic to be ſeen at Rome, and in 
ſeveral other parts of Italy. We ſhould form an 


ill judgment of the pencil of the antients, if we 
were to found it upon theſe works. It is impoſſi- 
ble to imitate, with the ſtones and bits of glaſs uſed 
in this kind of painting, all the beauties and graces 
the pencil of an able maſter gives a picture. 


„ ARTICLE I 
Brief hiſtory of the wt famous painters of ce 


I Propoſe to ſpeak only in this place of the moſt 
celebrated painters, without examining who 


were the firſt that uſed the pencil. Pliny, in the 


eighth, ninth, and tenth chapters of the thirty- fifth 
book of his natural hiſtory, will ſupply me with a 
great they What I have to ſay. f ſhall content 
myſelf w 

eite him but ſeldom any more. 


PuIpIAs and Panzyus. 


| Phidias, who flouriſhed in the 84th olympiad, , 1 
Was a painter before he was a ſculptor. He painted 3540. 


at Athens the famous Pericles, ſurnamed the Olym- 


pits from the majeſty and thunders of his eloquence. 


have ſpoken at large of Phidias in the article of 
ſculpture, Palenus, his brother, diſtinguiſhed him- 
50 2 - Ya WAS RO : ON . N 3 2 : ſelf 
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with obſerving this once for all, and ſhall 


and enaucbtt with which it abt 12 Nel. 
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ſelf alſo amongſt the painters of his time. He 


painted the famous 4 of Marathon, in which 


the Athenians defeated the whole army of the Per- 
ſians in a pitched battle. Thie principal officers on 


both ſides were repreſented in this piece as N as 


the 1 and with exact likeneſs. 


' PoLyonorys: 


1 the ſon and diſciple =. 8 | 


was of Thaſos, an ifland in the north of the Egean 


ſea. He appeared before the goth olympiad. He 
was the firſt that gave ſome grace to his figures: 
and contributed very much to the improvement of 
the art. Before him no great progreſs had been 
made in that part which regatds expreſſion. He 
at firſt caſt ſome ſtatues: but at length returned to 
the pencil, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf by it in dif- 
ferent manners. 

But the painting which did him the moſt honour 
in all reſpects, was that which he performed at 
Athens in the * ash, in which he repreſented the | 
principal events of the Trojan war. However im- 

ortant and valuable this work was, he refuſed to 
be paid for it, out of a generoſity the more eſtima- 


ble as uncommon in perſons who make money of 


their arts. The council of the Amphictyons, who 
repreſented the ſtates of Greece, returned him their 
thanks by a ſolemn decree, in the name of the 
whole nation, and ordained, that in all the cities 
to which he ſhould go, he mould be lodged and 
maintained at the public expence. Mycon, ano- 
ther painter, who worked upon the ſame portico, 
but on a different ſide, leſs generous, and perhaps 


not fo rich as Polygnotus, took money, and by 


that contraſt nn the glory of the latter. 


\* This was a portico, h ale Feta the variety 17 the paining 
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e Arerzesesvs vo by 


FT his painter was of Athens, and lud in the To A.M. 
olyrapiad. It was he that at laſt diſcovered the 33596. 


ſecret of repreſenting to the life, and in their greateſt 
beauty, the various objects of nature, not only by 
the correctneſs of deſign, but principally by the cor- 
rectneſs of deſign, bur principally by the perfection 
of the coloris, and the diſtribution of ſhades, lights, 
and Chiaro-oſcuro ; in which he carried painting to 
a degree of force and delicacy it had never been 
able to attain before. Pliny obſerves, that before 
him there was no painting which in a manner called . 
upon and ſeized the ſpectator : Neue ante, eum ta- 
bula ullius oftenditur, que teneat oculos. The effect, 
every excellent painting ought to produce, is to Gx 
the eyes of the ſpectator, and to attract and keep 


them in admiration; Pliny the younger, after hav- p;;,. Ep. 
ing deſcribed in a very lively manner a Corinthian 6. I. 3. 


antique, which he had bought, and which repre- 
ſented an old man ſtanding, concludes that admi- 
. Table deſcription in theſe words: In fine, every 
thing in it is of a force to engage the eyes of 
5 artiſts, and to delight thoſe of the unſkilful.” 
Talia denique omnia, ut paſſit artificum ocules tenere, 
delectare n. 


Zur ts. 


Zeuxis was a native of Heraclea“, and learnt. 


the firſt elements of PR about the 8th olym- A.M. 


piad. 


F a 


* It it not known which Heraclea authors mean, for there aucre 
feveral cities of that name. Some ſeem to ſuppoſe i⸗ Het aclea in Mace- 
anna, or that in Italy near Crotona. 
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Pliny ſays *, that having found the door of paint- 


ing opened by the pains and induſtry of his maſ- 


ter Apollodorus, he entered without difficulty, and 


even raiſed the pencil, which already began to aſ- 
fume a lofty air, to a very diſtinguiſhed height of | 


glory. The gate of art means here the excellency 
of colouring, and the practice of the Chiaro-oſcuro, 
light and ſhade, which was the laſt perfection paint- 
ing wanted. But, as thoſe who invent do not al- 
ways bring their inventions to perfection, Zeuxis, 
improving upon his maſter's - diſcoveries, carried 
thoſe two excellent parts ſtill farther than him. 
Hence it was, that Apollodorus, exaſperated againſt | 
his diſciple, for this ſpecies of robbery ſo honour- 

able to him, could not forbear reproaching him with 

it very ſharply by a ſatire in verſe, in which he 

treated him as 4 thief, who, not content with hav- 


ing robbed him of his art, preſumed to adorn him- 
ſelf with it in all places as his lawful right. 3 


All theſe complaints had no effect upon che imi- 
tator, and only ſerved to induce him to make 


ney efforts. to excel himſelf, after having excelled 


his maſter. He ſucceeded entirely in his endea- 
vours, by the admirable works he performed, 
which at the ſame time acquired him great repu- 
tation and great riches. His wealth is not the 


happieſt part of his character. He made a puerile 


oſtentation of it. He was fond of appearing and 
giving himſelf great airs, eſpecially on the moſt 
public occafions, as in the Olympic games, where 
be ſhewed himſelf to all Greece dreſſed in a robe of 


pur ple, with his name embroidered upon it in let- 


= 


zers of gold. 54 
When he became very rich, he began to give 
away his works liberally, without taking any thing 


for them. He gave one xeaſon for this conduct, 


* Ab hoc (Apollodoro) fores apertas Zeuxis Heracleotes intravit 
—audeptemg; jam aliquid penicillum ad magnam gloriam per- 


Which 


dux't, 


, Lk 
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which does no great honour to his modeſty. * , 
ſays he, I gave my works away for nothing, it was 
_ becauſe they were above all price. I ſhould have been 

better pleaſed, if he had let others ſay ſo. 

An inſcription which he affixed to pne of his 
Pieces does not argue more modeſty. It was an 
ATHLETA, or Wreſtler, which he could not for- 
bear admiring, and extolling as an inimitable maſ- 

ter- piece. He wrote at the bottom of it a Greek 
verſe, of which the ſenſe is: | | 


+ A Paſpe&t du Lutteur, dans lequel je m'admire, 
En van tous mes Rivaux voudront ſe tourmenter: 
Ils pourront peutetre en medire 
Sans pouvoir jamais Pimiter. 


. My WrESTLER, when my rivals ſee, 
- They hate its wond'rous charms and me; 
A thouſand things perhaps they blame, 
But ne er could imitate the ſame: | 
The Greek verſe is in Plutarch, but applied to Plut. 40 


the works of Apollodorus. MSL. 


ERC -: 44 8 P. 346. 
Monmnerrat Tis H, N pnTrTHS. 


This is more eaſy to criticiſe than imitate. 


Zeuxis had ſeveral rivals; of whom the moſt 
illuſtrious were Timanthes and Parrhaſius. The 
latter was competitor with him in a public diſpute, 

for the prizes of painting. Zeuxis, in his piece, 
had repreſented grapes in ſo lively a manner, that, 
as ſoon as it was expoſed, the birds came to peck 
Poſtea donare opera ſua inſtituit, quod ea nullo ſatis digno pre; 
tio permutari poſſe diceret. Plin. 5 
F Theſe werſes are the author's of L' Hiſtoire de la Peinture an- 
cienne, extraded from the 3 5% book of Pliny's natural hiflory, avhich . 
Le bat tranſlated, or rather paraphraſed, with the Latin text. This 


Hook wwas printed at Lon bon in 1925. There are excellent roflefions in 
it, of which I have made great uſe, 15 
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- at them: Upon which, in a tranſport of joy, and 


highly elated at the declaration of ſuch faithful and 
undeniable judges in his favour, he called upon 
Parrhaſius to produce immediately what he had to 
oppoſe to his picture. Parrhaſius obeyed; and 


_ Hewed a painting ſeemingly covered with a fine 


ece of ſtuff in forin of a curtain. Remove your 
curtain, added Zeuxis, and let us ſee this maſter- 
That curtain was the picture itſelf, and 


Zeuris confeſſed himfelf conquered. For, ſays he, 


T only deceived the birds, but Parrbafh us bas deceived 
me, who am myſelf a pointer. 92 2 4 
The ſame Zeuxis, ſome time a W a 
young man carrying a baſket of grapes: and ſeeing 
that the birds came alſo to peck at them, he owned, 
with the ſame. frankneſs, that if the grapes were, 
well painted, the figure muſt be done voy ill, be- 
cauſe the birds were not afraid of it. 
uintilian ® informs us, that the antient painters 
uſed to give their gods and heroes the ſame features 


and characters as Zeuxis. gave. them, from whence. 
be was called the Legiſlator, 


' Feſtus relates, that the laſt phntlcgg of this 


maſter was the picture of an old woman, which 


work made him laugh ſo exceſſively, that he died of 
it. It is ſurpriſing chat no author ſhould mention 
this fact but Verrius F laccus, eited by Feſtus. 
Though it is hard to believe it, ſays Mr. de Piles, 
the Ng is not without example. 


Pannnagys. 


Parrhaſius was a native of Epheſus, the "A and 
diſciple of Evenor, and as we have feen, the rival 
of Zeuxis. They were both efteemed the moſt 


excellent Painters of their time, which the moſt 


* Hzc vero ita circutnſcripfit omnia, ut cum legum latorem vo- 
cent, quia deorum & heroum effigies, quaies ab eo ſunt traditæ, 
cæteri, tanquam ita neceſſe fit, ſequuntur. Qurntil. I. 12. c. 10. 


glorious 
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glorious age of painting; and Quintilian ſays, * they 
carried it to an high degree of perfection, Parrhafius 
for deſign, and Zeuxis for the colouring. = 

- Pliny gives us the character and praiſe of Pareha: 
fius at large. If we may believe him, the exact ob- 


ſervation of ſymmetry was owing to that maſtery 


and alſo the expreſſive, delicate and paſſionate airs 
of the head; the elegant diſpoſition! of the hair; 
the beauty and dignity of features and perſon; and 


by the conſent of the greateſt artiſts,” that finiſhing 


and boldneſs of the figures, in which he ſurpaſſed 
. all that went before, and equally all that ſucceeded 
him. Pliny conſiders this as the moſt difficult and 
| moſt important part of painting. For, ſays he, 
though it be always a great addition to paint the 
middle of bodies well, it is however what few have 
fucceeded in. + But to trace the contours, give 
them their due decreaſe, and by the means of thoſe 


inſenſible weakenings, to make the figure ſeem as 


| =o to ſhew what it conceals; in e certainly 
| rfection of the art conſiſts. _ UI 
Parrhaſius had been formed for painting by 

Socrates, to whom ſuch a 5 4 did no little 
honour, 

Xenophon has preſerved a owe ſacking: ſhort 
indeed, but rich in ſenſe, wherein that philoſopher, 

who had been a ſculptor in his youth, gives Par- 
rhaſius ſuch leſſons as ſhew, that he had a perfect 
knowledge of all the rules of painting. 

It is agreed, that Parrhaſius excelled in what re- 
gards the characters and paſſions of the ſoul, which 
appeared in one of his pictures, that made abun- 
dance of noiſe, and acquired him great reputation. 
It was a faithful repreſentation of the PpROPLE OR 
GEN1US OF ATHENS, Which ſhone with a ongng 


_. ®. Zeuxis atque Parrhaſius—plurimum arti 2ddiderunt. Quorum 


prior luminum umbrarumque inveniſſe rationem, ſecundus cx2mi- 
naſſe ſubtilids lineas traditur. 16d. 

ft Ambire enim debet extremitas ipſa, & fic deſinere, ut promittat 
alla poſt ſe, oſtendatq; etiam quæ occultat. 
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uſus gloria artis. Plin, 
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elegant and ſurpriſing beauties, had argued an it: 


exhauſtible fund of imagination, in the -painter. 
For intending to forget nothing in the character 
of that ſtate, he repreſented ry on the one fide ca- 
pricious, iraſcible, unjuſt and inconſtant; on the 
other, humane, merciful and compaſſionate; and 
with all this, proud, haughty, vainglorious, fierce ; 
and ſometimes even baſe, timorqus, and cowardly. 
This picture was certainly. a lively ſketch of nature. 
But in what manner could the pencil deſcribe and 


group ſo many different images ? There lay the 


Wonderful of the art. It was undoubtedly an al- 
legorical paintinngn g. + 


#2 . 


Different authors have alſo drawn our painter to 


the life. He was an + artiſt of a vaſt genius and 
infinite fertility of invention; but one to whom 
none ever came near in point of preſumption, or 


75 5 rather in that kind of arroganee, which a glory 
juſtly acquired, but ill ſuſtained; inſpires ſome- 


times in the beſt artificers. He dreſſed himfelf in 
purple, wore a crown of gold; had a very rich 
cane, gold claſps in his ſhoes, and magnificent 
buſkins; in ſhort, every thing about him was in 
the ſame lofty ſtile. He beſtowed upon himſelf 
abundantly the fineſt epithets, and moſt exalted 
names, which he was not aſhamed to inſcribe at 
the bottom of his pictures; he delicate, the polite; 
the elegant Parrhaſius. the man who carried the art 
to its perfection, originally deſcended from Apollo, and 

Born to paint the gods themſelves. He added, that, in 
regard to his Hercules, he bad repreſented him ex- 
attly, feature ſor feature, ſuch as be had often ap: 


peared to him in kis dreams. With all this ſhew and 


* Pinxit & DzMONAa ATHENIENSIUM, argumento quoqz inge- 
nioſo volebat namq; varium iracundium, injuſturh, inconſtantem; 
eundem vero exorabilem, clementem, miſericordem, excelſum, 


gdelorioſum, humilem, ferocem, fugatemque & omnia pariter offen- 


dere. Plin. 1 55 | | LILY ST. 
+ Facundus artifex, fed quo nemo inſolentius & arrogantivs ft 


vanity, 
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vanity, he gave himſelf,out for a man of virtue, leſs. 
delicate in 1 this IE than Mr. e Who en ' 


himſelf.” 


Ami de la vertu, RON que vertueux. 
: -- The ae of virtue, rather than virſucus. 


ah event of his diſpute with Tinea in the: 
| city of Samos, muſt have-humbled him extremely, 
and not a little mortified his ſelf- love. He that 


ſucceeded; beſt in a ſubject was to have a prize. 


This ſubject was an Ajax enraged againſt the 
Grecks, for having adjudged the arms of Achilles 


to Ulyſſes. Upon this occaſion, by the majority 


. of the beſt judges, Timanthes was declared victor. 


Parrhaſius covered his ſhame, and comforted him- 
{lf for his defeat, with a'ſmart ſaying, which-ſeems 


to ſavour a little of rodomontade. Alas poor hero 


ſaid he, his fate aſfects me more than my own. He 
is a ph lime over come by one of gs merit thas 


; 99 5 
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. was a native of Amphipolis, upon 


the borders of Macedonia and Thrace. He was 
the firſt that united erudition with painting. He : JON 


confined himſelf to mathematics, and more eſpe- 


.clally'to/:arithmetic and geometry; maintaining 
ftrong] Ys that; without their aid it was impoſſible to 


carry painting to its perfection. It is eaſy to believe, 
that ſuch a maſter would not make his art cheap. 

He took no diſciple under ten talents (ten thoufand 
ceroyyns) for ſo many years, and it was at that price 
Melanthus and Apelles became his ſcholars. He 

obtained, at firſt at Sicyone, and afterwards through- 
out all Greece, the eſtabliſhment of a kind of aca- 

dempy, in which the children of free condition, that 
were inclined to the polite arts, were carefully edu- 
. . F Fare 
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cated and inſtructed. And leſt painting ney 
come to degenerate, and grow into contempt,” he 
obtained farther from the ſtates of Greece a ſevere 
edict to prohibit the uſe of it to ſlaves. 
The exceſſive price paid by , diſciples to their 
maſters, and the inſtitution of academies for free 
ons, with the excluſion of ſlaves, ſhew how 
ishly this art was eſteemed, with what emulation 
they applied to it, and with whit ſucceſs and expe- 
dition it muſt habe attained its perfection. 
Zeuxis, Parrhaſius, Melanthus, and Pamphilus, 
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ien according to ſome, wagof Sicyones 
and, according to others, of Cythnus, one of the 
Cyelades. - His: particular character was inven- 
tion. This part ſo rare and difficult, is, acquired 
neither by induſtry nor the advice and precepts of 
maſters: it is the effect of an happy genius, a 


lively imagination, and that noble fire which ani- 
mates painters as well as poets with a kind of * 
thuſiaſm. 1758. 5 S tc 

Plin.1. 38. The Iphigenia of Timanthes, celebrated by : ſo 

e 13. many writers, was looked upon as a maſter- piece of 

Val. Max. the art in its kind, and gc:afioned' its being ſaid, 

1. 8. 6. 11. that his works made thoſe who ſaw them conceive 
more than they expreſſed, and that though art in 
them roſe to its higheſt degree of perfection, genius 
ſtill tranſcended it.. The ſubject was fine, grand, 
tender, and entirely proper for painting: but the 
execution gave it all its value. This piece repre- 
Fnted Iphiginia Kanchng: before the gen a young | 


of 


„ Timanthi- Plurimum RE APY: ingeni. \ Pity: | _—_ 
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and innocent princeſs, upon the point of being ſa- 
crificed for the preſervation of her country. She 


. was; ſurrounded by ſeveral perſons, all of them 


ſtrongly intereſted in this ſacrifice, though in dif- 


_ ferent, degrees, The painter“ had repreſented the 


prieſt, Chalchas in great affliction, Ulyſſes much 


more ſad, and Menelaus the victim's uncle, with 


all the grief it was poſſible for a countenance to ex- 


preſs: Agamemnon, the princeſs's. father, ſtill re- 


mained. All the lineaments of ſorrow were how- 


eyer exhauſted. Nature was called in to the ſup- 
port of art. It is not natural for a father to 2 
his daughter's throat cut: it ſufficed for him to 
obey the gods who required it, and he was at liberty 
to abandon himſelf to all the exceſs of ſorrow. T 
painter not being able to expreſs that of the father, 
choſe to throw a veil over his face, leaving the 


ſpectator to judge of what paſſed in his heart: 


Velavit cjus caput, & ſuo cuique animo dedit eftiman- 


Thbis idea is finely, conceived, and does Timan- 
thes great . honour. It is not known, however, 
whether he was the real auther of it, and it is pro- 
bable that the Iphigenia of Euripides ſupplied him 
with it. The paſſage ſays: ben Agamemnon ſaw 
_Þ1s. daughter led inio the grove to be ſacrificed, he 
g 151755 „and turning away his head wept, and covered 


bis face with bis robe. 


One of our own illuſtrious painters, Le Pouſſin, 


has happily imitated the ſame circumſtance, in his 
picture of the death of Germanicus. After: having 


treated the different kinds of affliction of the other 
perſons, as paſſions capable of being expreſſed, he 
places on the fide of Germanicus's bed, a woman 


we” Cum in Ipbigenie :mmatations pinxiſſet trieſtem Colchantem, 
@iſtiorem Ulyi 


em addidiſſet Menelao, quem ſummam poterat ars 
efficere mærorem; conſumptis affectibus, non reperiens quo digne 
modo patris vultum poſſet exprimere, velavit ejus caput, & ſuo cuiqʒ 
animo dedit æſtimandum. Suintil. I. 2. c. 13 
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remarkable for her mien and habit, who hides her 
face with her hands, whilſt her whole attitude ex- 


ceſſive grief, and clearly intimates, that ſhe is the 


wife of the prince whoſe death they are lamenting. 

I I cannot help adding in this place a very curious 
fact in relation to aliegorical painting. A picture, 
in which a fiction and an emblem are:ufed to ex- 


4 preſs a real action, is ſo called. 


The prince of Conde had the hiſtory of his father, 


"known in Europe by the name of the Great Conde, 


painted in his gallery at Chantilly. There was a 
great inconvenience to get over in the execution of 
this project. The hero, during his youth, had 
been engaged in intereſt with the enemies of the 
ſtate, and had done great part of his exploits, 
whilſt he did not carry arms for his country. It 
emed neceſſary therefore not to diſplay this part 
of his warlike actions in the gallery of Chantilly. 
But, on the other fide,” ſome of his actions, as the 
relief of Cambray, and the retreat before Arras, 
Were ſo glorious, that it wuſt have been a great 
mortification to a forr ſo paſſionate for his father's 
preſſed them in the monument 

e erected to the memory of that hero. The prince 
*Himfelf diſcovered an happy evaſion: for he was 
not only the prince, but the man of his time, to 
whom nature had given the moſt lively concep- 
tions, and the moſt ſhining imaginations. He 
therefore cauſed the muſe of hiſtory to be de- 
1 allegoriè but well known perſon, holding 
=a book, upon the back of which was written, Life 
of the prince of Conde. *T hat mule tore leaves out of 
the book which ſhe threw. upon the ground, and 
on thoſe leaves were 'inſcribetl, Relief of Cambray, 
relief of Valenciennes, retreat befere Arras: in ſhort, 
the title of all the great actions of the prince of 
Conde, during his ſtay in the Netherlands; all 
very ſhining exploits, with no other exception than 
the ſervice in which they were done. The piece 
vnhappily was not executed according to ſo elegant 
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and ſimple an idea. The prince, who had con- 
ceived ſo noble a plan, had, upon this occalion, 
an exceſs of complaiſance, and paying too great a 
deference to art, permitted the painter to alter the 
elegance and ſimplicity of his thought by figures, 
which render the painting more uniform, but make 
it convey nothing more than he had already imaged 
in ſo ſublimè a manner. I have extracted this ac- 


| count from * critical. reflections upon poetry and: 


painting. 
ArELIES. 


Apelles; whom fame has placed above all other Pl. l 38 
painters; appeared at length in the 11 2th olympiad. 3 
He was the ſon of Pithius, of the iſland of Cos, 362. 
and the diſciple of Pamphilus. He is ſometimes 
called an Epheſian, becauſe he ſettled at Epheſus, 


where, - without” doubt, a man of his merit, ſoon: 


obtained che freedorr of the city. 


He had the glory of contributing more in his 
own'perſon than all the other painters together, to 
the perfection of the art, not only by his excellent 
works, but by his writings, having compoſed three 
volumes upon: the principal ſecrets of painting, 
which ſubſiſted in the time of Pliny, but unfor- 


tunately are not come down to us. 


His chief excellency lay in the Graces, that is- 
to ſay, ſomething free, noble, and at the ſame time 
Beautiful, which moves: the heart, whilſt it informs. _ 
the mind: When he praiſed and admired the 
works of others, which he did very: willingly 7 after 
having owned, that they excelled in alb the other 
Parts, "he added; that. they wanted grace; but thak 
as to himſelf, that quality had fallen to- his ſhare:; 
Whith praiſe no-body could diſpute with him. A 
pardonable ingenuity in men of real merit, hen . 
not proceeding from pride and arrogance. 
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The manner in which he came acquainted and 
contracted a friendſhip with Protogenes, a celebra- 
ted painter of his time, is curioùs enough, and 
Worth relating. Protogenes lived at Rhodes, known 
only to Apel es by reputation and the fame of his 
works. The latter, deſiring to be aſſured of their 
8 by his own eyes, made a voyage expreſsly 
to Rhodes. When he came to Protogenes' s$. houſe, 
he found no body at home, but an old woman who 
took care of the place where he worked, and a can- 
vas on the eaſel, on which there was nothing paint- 
ed. Upon the old woman's aſking his name, I 
am going to ſet it down, ſays he: and taking a 
pencil with colour, he deſigned ſomething in a moſt 
. exquiſite taſte. Protogenes, on his return, being 
informed of what had paſſed by the ſervant, and 
cConſidering with admiration what he ſaw defigned, 
> was not long before he gueſſed the author. This 
ö is Apelles; cried he, there is no man in the world 
capable of ſo fine and delicate a deſign beſides himfelf. 
Taking another colour, he drew a contour upon 
the ſame lines ſtill. more correct and admirable, and 
bade his houſe-keeper, if the ſtranger returned, 
ſhew him what he had done, and tell him that it 
was the work of the man he came to enquire for. 
Apelles came again ſoon after: but being aſhamed 
to ſee himſelf excelled by his rival, he took a third 
colour, and amongſt the ſtrokes already done, in- 
troduced others of ſo ſublime and wonderful a na- 
nature, as entirely exhauſted all that was moſt re- 
fined and exquiſite in the art. When Protogenes 
perceived theſe laſt ſtrokes; I am overcome, ſaid he, 
und fly to embrace my conqueror. Accordingly he ran 
to the port, where finding Apelles, they contracted 
a ſtrict friendſhip; which continued ever after: a 
circumſtance ſomething extraordinary between per- 
ſons of the greateſt merit in the ſame way. They 
agreed between them, in regard to the painting in 
| which my _ tried their {kill with each other, to 
2 leave 
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leave it to poſterity as it was, without touching it 
any more, rightly foreſeeing what really came to 


paſs, that it would one day prove the admiration of 


the whole world, and particularly of the connoiſſeurs 


and maſters of the art. But this precious monu- 
ment of the two greateſt painters that ever were, 
was reduced to aſhes, when the houſe of Auguſtus, 


in the Palatium, was firſt burnt; where it was ex- 


poſed 0 the curioſity of ſpectators, always ſur- 
*priſed, in the midſt of 2 multitude of other moſt 


'exquiſite and finiſhed paintings, to find in this only 
a kind of void ſpace, by ſo much the more admir- 


able, as'it had only the outlines of three deſigns in 


it of the moſt perfect beauty, ſcarce viſible through 
their ſmallneſs, and for that reaſon ſtill the more 


valuable and the more attractive of the moſt judi- 

It is almoſt in this ſenſe the paſſage of Pliny is 
to be underſtood, where he ſays, arrepio penicillo 
lincam ex colore duxit ſumme tenuitatis per tabulam; 
by lineum he does not mean a ſimple geometrical 


line, but a' ſtroke of the pencil in an exquiſite taſte. 
The other notion is contrary to common ſenſe, ſays 
Mr. de Piles, and ſhocks every body that has the 


leaſt idea of painting. 


Though Apelles was very exact in hs works, he | 
knew how far it was neceſſary to take pains without 


tiring his genius, and did not carry His exactitude 
to the utmoſt ſcruple. He faid one day of Pro- 
togenes, that he confeſſed that rival might equal, 
or even excel him in every thing elſe, but did not 
know when to take off the pencil, (that is to ſay, to 


have done; ) and that he often ſpoiled the fine things 
he did, by endeavouring to give them an higher 


Idem & aliam gloriam uſurpavit cum Protogenis opus immenfi 


laboris ac curæ fupra modum anxize, muractur. Dixit enim omnia 
fbi cum illo paria, aut illi meliora; fed uno ſe prieſt we, quod 


manum ille de tabula non ſciret tollere; memorabili præcepto, no- 


«core [æpe nimium diligentiam. Plin. 
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degree of perfection. A reflection worth nothi ng 
ſays Pliny, and which ſhews that a too ſcrupulous: . 

exactitude often becomes prejudicial. 

Apelles did not ſay this becauſe he ec neg- 
- gligence in thoſe who applied themſelves to. paint- 
ing. He was of a quite different opinion, both 
with regard to himſelf and others. He paſſed no 
day of his life, whatever other affairs he might have 
to tranſact, without exerciſing. himſelf either in 
craions, with the pen, or the bruſh, as well to pre- 
ſerve the freedom and facility of his hand, as to 
improve his perfe ctien in all che refinements of an 
art, that has no bounds. 

Ons of his. diſeiples ſhewing him a draught for : 
his. on opinion of it, and telling him, that he 
had done it very faſt, and in a certain ſpace of 
time: 7 ſee that very plain, ſays he, without your” 
telling it me, and am e that in ſo ſhort a 1 


vou did no more of this kind. 


Another painter ſhewing him. the- picture of an 
Helen, which he had drawn with care, and adorned 
with abundance of jewels, he told him: Not being 


able to make ber beautiful, friend of mine, ou Were 
reſolved at leaſt to make hen rich. 


If he ſpoke his own opinion wth; ſimplicity, * | 
took that of others in the ſame manner. His 
euſtom was, when he had finiſhed a work; to ex- 
poſe it to the eyes of ſuch as paſſed. by, and to hear 


wjhat was ſaid of it behind a curtain, with deſign 


to correct the faults they obſerved in. it. A * | 
maker having perceived ſomething wanting in a. 
Aandal, ſaid fo. freely; and. the. criticm was juſt. 
The next day paſſing the ſame way he ſaw the fault 
corrected. Proud of the good ſucceſs of his re- 
mark, he thought fit to cenſure alſo a leg, to which 


chere was nothing to object: the painter then came 


from behind che ſcreen, and bade the ſhoe-maker- 
Keep to his trade and his ſandals: Which gave 
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birth to the Era, Ne Meta - ultra. ee 5 
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Let not the cobler go beyond bis 41. 


Apelles took pleafurei in doing juſtice to the merit 
of great maſters, and was not aſhamed to prefer 
them to himſelf in ſome qualities. Thus he con- 
feſſed ingenuouſly that Amphion excelled him in 
diſpoſition, and Aſclepiodorus i in the regularity of 
deſign. We have ſeen his judgment in favour of 
Protogenes. Nor did he confine himſelf to mere 
. 
That excellent painter was in no great eſteem: 
with his own country. Whilſt Apelles was with- . 
him at Rhodes, he aſked him what he would take 
for his works when finiſhed, and the other having. 
ſet a very 8 price on them: and for me, re- 
plied. Apelles, I offer you * fifty talents for each of © 
them, and will take them all-that price; adding, that 
he ſhould eaſily get them off, and would. {ell them 
all as his own. This offer, which he: made in ear- 
neſt, opened the eyes of the Rhodians to the merit 
of their painter; who, on his ſide, made the beſt 
of it, and would not ſell any more of his Picures 5 
but at a very conſiderable price. 
His ſupreme excellency in painting was not the 
only merit of Apelles. Polite learning, knowledge 
of the world, and. his affable, inſinuating, elegant 
behaviour, made him highly: agreeable to Alexan- 
der the Great, who did not diſdain to go often to 
the painter's. houſe, as well to enjoy the charms of 
his converſation, as to fee him work, and to be 
the firſt witneſs of the wonders performed. by his 
pencil, This affeckion for a painter, who was po- 
lite, agreeable, and full of wit, is not a matter of 
wonder. A young monarch eaſily grows fond of 


—® F ifty thouſand crowns. This 5 ſeems exarbitaut. It i iscommon. - 
enough to meet with errors in cypher | 


a genius 


en 
2 genius of this kind, who, with the goodneſs 
of his heart, unites the beauty of his mind, and 
the delicacy of his pencil. This ſort of fami- 
liarity between heroes of different characters, is 
not uncommon, and does honour to the greateſt 
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> Mlexinder had fo High an idea of Apelles, that 


be publiſhed an edict to declate, that it was his will 


Plut. de 
amic. & 
adulat. 
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that no other perſons ſhould paint him; and by the 
fame edict granted permiſſion to none but Pyrgo- 
teles to cut the dies for his medals, and Lyſippus 


to repreſent him in caſt metals; _ 

It happened that one of the principal of Alexan- 
der's courtiers being one day with Apelles, whilſt 
he was painting; he vented abundance of injudicious 
-queſtions and reflections upon painting, as is com- 
mon with thoſe who talk of what they are igno- 
rant. Apelles, who had no reaſon to apprehend 
any thing from explaining himſelf freely to the 
greateſt lords, ſaid to him, Do you ſee thoſe boys 
that are grinding my colours? Whilſt you were 
„ filent they admired you, dazzled with the ſplen- 

% dor of the purple and gold with which your ha- 


bits glitter. But ever ſince you began to talk of 


% what you don't underſtand, they have done no- 
* thing but laugh.” Plutarch relates this. Ac- 


Plin. I. 35. cording to Pliny “, Apelles ventured to reprove 


Ty 10. 


Alexander himſelf in this manner, though in ſofter 
terms, adviſing him only to expreſs himſelf with 
more reſerve before his workmen : . ſuch an aſcen- 
dant had the witty painter acquired over a prince, 
who was at that time the terror and admiration of 
the world, and naturally very warm. Alexander 
gave him ſtill more extraordinary proofs of his af- 
fection and regard. ff 


In officina imperite multa diteret : ſilentium comiter ſuadebat, 
ridcerium eum dicens a pueris qui colores tererent. Tantum aucto- 
ritatis & juris erat ei in regem, alioquin iracundum. 


The 
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The ſimple and open character of Apelles was 


not equally agreeable to all the generals of that 
young monarch. Ptolemy, one of them, to whom 
Egypt was afterwards allotted, was. not of the 


number of thoſe that affected our painter moſt : 
for what reaſon hiſtory does not ſay. However it 


was, Apelles having embarked, ſometime after the 


death of Alexander, for a city of Greece, was 
unfortunately thrown by a tempeſt upon the coaſt 
of Alexandria, where the new King made him no 
reception. - Beſides this mortification, which he 
expected, there were ſome perſons, that envied him, 
malicious enough to endeavour to embroil him 


much more. Wich this view, they engaged one of 


the officers of the court to invite him to ſup with 
the king, as from himſelf; not doubting but ſuch 
a liberty, which hewould ſeem to take of himſelf, 


would draw upon him the indignation of a prince, - 


who did not love, and knew nothing of this little 


knaviſh trick. Accordingly, Apelles went to ſup- 


per out of deference, and the king, highly offended 


at his preſumption, aſked him fiercely, which of 


his officers had invited him to his table; and ſhew- 
ing him his uſual invitors, he added, that he would 
know which of them had occaſioned him to take 
ſuch a liberty. The painter, without any emotion, 


extricated himſelf from this difficulty like a man 


of wit, and a conſummate deſigner. He imme- 


diately took a piece of charcoal out of a 'chafing- 


diſh, in the room, and with three or four ftrokes 
upon the wall, ſketched the perſon that had invited 


him, to. the greit aſtoniſhment of Ptolemy, who 
from the firſt ack knew the face of the impoſtor. 
This adventure reconciled him with the king of 


Egypt, who afterwards loaded him with wealth Land 
honours. 


But this did not reconcile him with envy, which Pocken 
only became the more violent againſt him. He Calumn. 
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was accuſed, ſome time after, before that prince, 
of. having entered with Theodotus * into the con- 
ſpiracy ved againſt him in the city of Tyre. 
The accuſer was another painter of reputation, 
named Antiphilus. There was not the leaſt probabi- 
lity in the charge. Apelles had not been at Tyre; 
| Had never ſeen Theodotus; and was neither of a 
Character nor profeſſion to be concerned in ſuch af- 
fairs: the accuſer,” who was alſo a painter, though* 
very inferior to Apelles to merit and reputation, 
might. without injury, be ſuſpected of jealouſy in 
point of art. But the prince, without hearing or 
examining any thing, as is too common, taking it 
for granted that Apelles was criminal, reproached 
him warmly with his ingratitude, and badneſs of 
heart; and he would have been carried: to execu- 
tion, But for the voluntary confeſſion of one of the 
accomplices; who, touched with compaſſion upon 
ſeeing an innocent mat upon the point of being 
put to death, confeſſed his own guilt, and declared 
that Apelles had no ſhare in the conſpiracy. The 
king, aſhamed of having given ear to calumny ſo- 
haſtily, reinſtated him in his friendſhip, gave him 
Anbundred an hundred talents, to make . him amends for the 
eg es he had done him, with Antiphilus to Be his 
llave. 5 
Apelles, on his returnito Epheſus, revenged him- 
ſelf upon all his enemies by an excellent picture of 
caluniny, diſpoſed in this manner. Upon the right 
of tHE piece fate a man of conſiderable authority 
with great ears, not unlike thoſe of Midas, hold- 
ing out his hand to calumny, to invite her to- ap- 
proach Him. On each ſide of him ſtood-a woman, 
one of whom repfeſented Iuorance, and the other 
dr ννννν Suſpicion. V'!!! 4 
Calumm ſeems to advance in the form of a woman 
of exquiſite beauty. There is however to be diſ- 


Lucian it. taxcd with. a wery: groſs: ahachroniſin in regard # © 


this jad.. | . 
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FREY in her aſpect and mein an air of violence 
and fierceneſs, like one actuated by anger and fury. 
In one hand, ſhe holds a torch to kindle the fire of 


_ . diſcord and diviion ; ; and with the other ſhe drags 


. young man by the hair, holding up his hands 
to heaven, and imploring the affiſtance'of the 
"Before her goes a man with a pale face, a withered 
"Jean body, and piercing eyes, who ſeems to lead 
the band: this was * Envy, Calumny is attended 
by two other women, who excite, animate,” and 
buſy themſelves about her, to exalt her charms 
and adjuſt her attire, By their wary and compoſed 
air theſe are eafily conjectured - to be Fs Aup and 
'Trzacuery. At diftance behind all the reſt fol- 
low REPENrANCE, cloathed in a black torn habit, 
vrho looking back with abundance: of confuſion and 
tears, ſees afar off TRUuTRH advancing ſurrounded 
with light. Such was the uſeful and ingenious re- 
venge of this great man. I do not believe it would 
have been ſafe for him, during his ſtay in Egypt, 
to have drawn, or at leaſt expoſed, fuch a paint- 
ing. Thoſe great ears, that hand extended to in- 
-vice the approach of Calumny, and the like ſtrokes, 
do no honour to the principal character, and ex- 
preſs à prince ſuſpicious, credulous, open to fraud, 
| Who ſeems to invite accuſer s. 
Pliny makes a long enumeration of che n 
= 85 Apelles. That o& Antigonus Þ is of the moft 
famous. This prince had but one eye, wherefore 
-he drew him turning ſideways, to hide that defor- 
mity. He is ſaid to have been the firſt. that. diſ- 
Covered the profile, 
He drew a great many pictures af Alexander, 
one of which was 11 upon as the moſt Kniſh- 
ed of his works. He was repreſented in it with 
- thunder 3 in his hand. This Picture was done for 


FW, Envy, in the Greek, "is 1 6050. 
-+ Haber in pictura ſpeciem tota facies. Apelles tamen imaginem 
»Antigoni latere 8 altero OY” ut amiſſa occuli deformitaʒ 
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95 the temple of Dyna as Elbofi,. The nn hang N 
with the . in it, ſays Pliny, who had ſeen 
3 Wally projected from the piece. And 
F Aa ſaid, that he 1 two 
. A Bir 85 of Philip, who. was invincible; 
* the other of Apelles, that as i inimitable. | 
Pl iny mentions one of His paintings, which muſt 
have been of ſingular beauty. He made it fo 
15 {public diſpute. between the painters: the ſubgect 
Ziven | em to work upon Was a mare. Perceiving 
That intrigue: was upon the Point of adjudging he 
Prize to, one of. his rivals, he appealed ; from the 
udgment, of men to that of mute animals, more 
Juſt than men. He cauſed the pictures of the other 
e to be ſet before horſes. brought thither for 
that purpoſe; they, continued without motion to all 
75 wh 115 pieces, and did not begin te e * 
that 0 15 elles appeared. 1 
His Venus, called Schemen that! is to fay,. . 
'Gog from che ſea, was his maſter- piece. Pliny 
17 that., this piece FR celebrat 2 ed by the verſes 
f the greatelt poets, and that if the painting Was | 
h exgclled by the poetry, it wasalſo.made illuſtrious 
77 it. Apelles had made another at Cos, his na- 
tive country, Which in his, own opinion, and that 
of all judges, would haye excelled the firſt; bjt 
Anvidious. death put 2255 to, the work when half 
Strab, 1. executed. No body afterwards, would preſume 8 
14 P. 657. Wh pencil ta, it. IS not known. whether it was 
22 ſecond Venus, or the firſt, that Auguſtus 
1 12 — of the paople 0 of Cos, 15 diſcharging them 
4n buntred of the tribute r an hundred talents, laid on them 
ä on by the Roman republic. If it were, the ſecond, as 
is pery likely, it had as bad a fate, and ſtill worſe 
than che firſt. In the time of Auguſtus, the damp 
1875 "had, begun. to ſpoil, the lower part of it. Enquiry 
was made by that prince's order for fomebody to 
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retoueh ir 3. but there was none bold enough to un- 


dertake it, which augmented the glory of the 


Greek painter, and che reputation of the work it- 


ſelt. This fre Venus, which no one dared to re- 
touch, out of veneration and awe, was inſulted by 
the worms, that got, into the wood; and devoured 
it. Nero, wao reigned: then, cauſed Another to be 


123 


jet 15 zin its Places done by a :Þdinger of Ingle Dorothens, 


note. 
9. ee to the reader; ahi all theſe. won- 
derful Paintings, which were the admiration of all 


mankind, were painted-only with the four Primitive 


colours, of which wWẽe have ſpoke. 
Apeilles brought up ſeveral diſciples, to whom 


his inventions were of; great advantage: but, ſays 


Pliny, he had one ſeeret which nobody could ever 
diſcover, and that was the compoſition of a cer- 
tain varniſh;; which he applied t his paintings, to 
preſerve them during a long ſeries of ages, in all 
their freſnneſs and ſpirit. There were three ad- 
vantages in the uſe ef this varniſhi: 1. It gave 2 
luſtre: to every kind of colour: and made them 
more mellow, ſmooth and tender: Which is now the 
effect of oil. 2. It preſerved his works from dirt 
and duſt. 3. It * helped the ſight of the ſpectator 
which is apt to dazzle, in ſoftening the ſtrength. of 


the moſt lively colours, by the interpoſition ,of - 
this varniſh, dia ed ad 8 lan to ws @ 
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One of the _ famous: Gd IO of 4 
les was Ariſtides the Theban. He did not indeed 
958 the 9 and graces in ſo e a Aa 
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* Tpſa i injuria es in gloriam artifcis. 1 
+ Ne claritas colorum, oculorum aciem « ſt mderet——& eadem 
pes minis. floridis coloribus auſteritatem occultè daret. Plin. 
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of gelte but was the firſt; det d la and 
= -- 5 : WM” eſtabliſhed unerring ; ary or-expreſfling 
1 Ce the ſoul, that is to ſay, the inmoſt workings of 
* the mind. He excelled as well in the ſtrong and 
vehement, as the ſoft and tender paſſions: but his 

_ - eolouring had ſomething harſh and ſevere in it. 
The admirable piece + was his (Mill in Pliny's 

3 alan words) in Which, in the ſtorming of a town, a 
Mornxx is repreſented expiring by a wound ſhe 
| has received in her boſom, and'an Ixr AN creep- 
ning to ſack at her breaſt. In the viſage of this wo- 
man, though dying, there appears the warmeſt 
\. "ſentiments, and the moſt paſſionare ſolicitude of the 


afraid, that inſtead of her milk ſhe ſhould find 
only blood. One wodld think Plinyhad the pen- 
eil in his hand, he paints all he deſcribes in ſuch 
IB + _ dively: colours Alexander, who was ſo fond ef 
8 Whatever was fine, was ſo enamoured of this piece, 
2 +, thathe cauſed it to he taken from Thebes, where 
It was, and carried to Fella, the place of his birth, 
—Ne.t least ſo rep ute 
— The ſame Rerſon painted alſo the dane af. the 
1 Sreeks with the Perſians, wherein, within a-ſingle 
Frame, he introduced an hundred perſons Þ at a 
.* thouſand drachmas (about - ewenty-four pounds) 


n LT * a 


—_. . - and the tyrant Mnaſon, who reigned at that time 
=. at-Elatza in Phocis. I have ſpoke elſewhere of a 
—_ Bacchus, which was reckoned the maſter-piece of 
_.--. Alriſtides, and was found at Corinth, en | that 
_ 8 city was! talen by neee N 5 
os - : E 89 2 
2 a — ; 8 primus animum Piet * ſenfus omnes expieſſ 
g ; 7 1. 
F Hyjus pictura eſt, oppido capto ad matris morientis L vulnere 
mammam adrepans infans; ; intelligiturque ſentire mater & mere, 
mne, é mortuo latte ſanguinem lambat. 


4 The text ſays, ten minæ. The mind is aporth an 1 hundred 3 
er and * drachwa ten fuls, 


':* | Indtornal teriderneſs; 'She-ſceans bo be ſenſible of 
nauer child's danger, and at the ſame time to be 


each figure, by an agreement made between him 
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8 OF PAINTING: 225 
„le was ſo excellent in expreſſing the languor of 
the body or mind; that Attalus, who was a great 
_ connoiſſeur of things of this kind, made no ſcruple 


4 


to give an hundred talents for one of his paintings, 4» bande 


wherein only ſomething of this nature was expreſſed: {bou/and 

Only riches as immenſe as thoſe of Attalus, which * 

became a proverb,  ( Attalicis Conditionibus) could 

make ſo exorbitant a price for a ſingle picture pro- 
bable. ” : | 


PrROTOGENES. 


Protogenes was of the city of Caunus, upon the 
ſouthern coaſt of the iſland of Rhodes, on which 

it depended. He employed himſelf at firſt only in 
painting ſhips, and lived a great while in extreme 
poverty. Perhaps that might be of no prejudice 

to him; for poverty often induces men to take 
pains, and is the“ ſiſter, or rather mother of inven- 

tion and capacity. By the works he was employed 

to do at Athens; he became the admiration of the 
moſt diſcerning people in the world. iz 

The moſt famous of his paintings was the JAl. v- Plin. I. 35. 
sos; he was an hunter, ſon or grandſon of the Sun, c. 10. 


and founder of Rhodes. What was moſt admired Hrg. Cl. 


in this piece was the froth at the dog's mouth. I Plut. in 

have related this circumſtance at length, in ſpeak- Pemerre 

ing df the ſiege of Rhodes. ol. VII. 
Another very celebrated picture of Protogenes, 

was the ſatyr leaning againſt a pillar. He executed 

it at the very time Rhodes was beſieged; wherefore 

it was faid to have been painted under the ſword. At gtrab. 1.14. 

firſt there was a partridge perched upon the pillar. p. 652. 

But becauſe the people of the place, when it was firſt 

expoſed, beſtowed all their attention and admira- 

tion upon the partridge, and ſaid nothing of the 


Neſcio quomodo bonæ mentis ſoror eſt paupertas. Petron. 
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OF PAINTING. Fo 
latyr, which was much more admirable; and the 


tame r ct brought where it was, called, 


upon the ſight of that upon the pillar, as if it had 


been a real one; the painter, offended at that bad 
tdtaſte, which in his opinion was an injury to his re- 
putation, deſired leave of the directors of the tem- 


ple; in which the painting was conſecrated, to re- 


touch his work; which being granted, he ſtruck 


out the partridge. 


Hie alſo painted the mother of Ariſtotle, his 


good friend. That celebrated philoſopher, who du- 


ring his whole life cultivated the polite arts and 


ſciences, highly eſteemed the talents of Protogenes. 
He even wiſhed, that he had applied them better 


than in painting hunters or ſatyrs, or in makin 


Portraits. And, accordingly he propoſed to him, 
as a ſubject for his pencil, the battles and conqueſts 
of Alexander, as very proper for painting, from 
the grandeur of ideas, elevation of circumſtances, 
variety of events, and immortality of facts. But 
a certain peculiar taſte, a natural inclination. for 
more calm and grateful] ſubjects, determined him to 


works of the kind I have mentioned. All that the 
_ philoſopher could obtain of the painter, at laſt, was 


the portrait of Alexander, but without a battle. It 
is dangerous to make excellent artiſts quit their 


taſte and natural talent. 


VVV 


Pauſias was of Sicyone. He diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf particularly by that kind of painting called 
Cauſtic, from the colours being made to adhere ei- 
ther upon wood or ivory, by the means of fire. 
Pamphilus was his maſter in this art, whom he far 
excelled in it. He was the firſt that adorned arches 
and cielings with paintings of this kind. There 
were many conſiderable works of his doing. Pau- 
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OF BAINTING: 


fanlas ſpeaks of a Dzunxznness ; ſo well painted, 
ſays he, that all the features of her ruddy face 


may be diſtinguiſhed through a large glaſs ſhe is 


The couttezan * Glytera, of Sicyone alſo, ex- 


celled in the art of making wreaths, and was look- 
ed upon to be the inventreſs of them. Pauſias, to 
r. and imitate her, applied himſelf alſo in paint- 


ng flowers. A fine diſpute aroſe betwixt art and 


. 


nature, each uſing their utmoſt endeavours to carry 
the prize from their competitor, without its being 
*poffible to adjudge the victory to either, 


Pauſias paſſed the greateſt part of his life at Si- 


cyone, his country, which was in a manner the nur- 
fing mother of painters and painting. It is true, 
that this city being ſo much indebred, in the latter 
times, that all the public and private paintings were 
- pledged: for large ſums of money, M. Scaurus, 
'Sylla's fon-in-law by his mother Metella, with de- 
ſign to immortalize his edileſhip, paid all the cre- 
ditors, and took out of their hands all the paint- 
— of the moſt famous maſters, and amongſt the 
re 


U 


thoſe of Pauſias, carried them to Rome, and 
ſet them up in the famous theatre, which he cauſed 
to be erected to the height of three ſtories, all ſup- 
ported by magnificent pillars of thirty feet high, 
to the number of three hundred and ſixty, and em- 


belliſhed with ſtatues of marble and bronze, and 


wich antique pieces of the greateſt painters. This 
theatre was to continue only during the celebration 


of the games. Pliny ſays of this edileſhip, that 


it compleated the ſubverſion of the manners of the 
Roman citizens: Cujus (M. Scauri) neſcio an ÆAdi- 


* Amavit in juventa Glyceram municipem ſuam, inventricem co- 


- fonarum : certandoque imitatione ejus, ad numeroſiſſimam flarum 
Varletatem perduxit artem illam— cum opera ejus pictura imita- 


*Fetur, & illa provocans variaret, eſſetque certamen artis ac naturæ. 
Plia. I. 35+ C. 11. &1: T7: ©» 2. | 8 N ; 
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tan 33 proftraverit. mores civiles; and he goes 
ſo far as to add, that it did more prejudice to the 
republic, than the bloody roſcription of his father- 
in-law Scylla, that Cut of f ſo many thouſand Ro- 
man citizens. 

Nicias of Athens diltinguilbed himſelf 1 very ach 
"Ambagh the painters. . There were abundance of 
his pictures in exceeding eſtimation; amongſt others, 
that wherein he had drawn Ulyſſes s deſcent into 
hell, called 5a, Attalus, or rather, according to 
Plutarch, Ptolomy, offered him for this picture 


ſixty talents, (ſixty thouſand,crowns) which ſeems 


almoſt incredible: but he refuſed. them, and made 
it a preſent to his country, He laboured upon this 
Piece with ſuch application, that he often forgot 
the time of the day, and would aſk his ſervant, 
Have I dined? * When Praxiteles was aſked upon 
Which of his works of marble he ſet. the higheſt 
value, he anſwered, That o which Nicias has ſet 
bis hand. He meant by that the excellent varniſh 
added by that painter to his marble ſtatues, which 
_ exalted their beauty. 

I ſhall not mention "abundance of other great 
painters, not ſo well known, nor ſo illuſtrious as 
thoſe I have ſpoken, of, who did ſo much honour to 
Greece. | 

It is very unfortunate that none of their works 
have come down to us, and that we are not capable 
of judging of their merit by our own eyes. We 
have it in our power to compare the antique ſculp- 
ture of the Greeks with. our own, becauſe we are 
certain that we ſtill have maſter-pieces of it, that 
is to ſay, the fineſt works of that kind antiqui 
produced. The Romans, in the age of their e 
: ſplendor, which was that of Auguſtus, diſputed 


Hic eſt Nic: as de quo e Proniteles i interrogatus quæ maxi- 
m opera ſua probaret in marmoribus: ae Nicias manum ad- 
Mmovillet 3 tantum circumlitioni ejus tribuebat. Plin. I. 3 5. . 11. 


TX ; | _ Ns 


* 


— 


and were ſoon tired with thoſe.of the moderns; be- 


with the Greeks a Wine in the art of govetn- 


ment. They acknowledged them their maſters in 
all others, and expreſsly 1 in chat of S : A 


by We 
Eucudent ali ſpirantia nollius æra | 
Credo equidem ; vi vos ducent de marmore walt. 3 
Nu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento : © 
H ibi erunt artes. Virg. Eneid. J. 6. 


What I have related of Michael Angelo, wo 
preferred the Cupid: of Praxiteles ſo much to his 
own, is an evident proof, that the modern can, no 


more than the antient mY diſpute ene with 


che Greekkæs. 

We cannot judge i in the ſame manner of the ex- 
cellency of the antient painters. That queſtion is 
not to be decided from mere relations. To under- 
ſtand that, it were neceſſary to have their pieces to 
compare with each other, and with ours. Theſe we 
want. There are ſtill ſome antique Moſaic paintings 


at Rome; but few done with the pencil, and thoſe 


in bad conditien. Beſides which, what remains, 
and was painted at Rome upon the walls, were not 


done till long after the death of the ben 


painters of Greece. 


It muſt, however, be babe has every thing 


conſidered, the prejudices are extremely in favour 


of antiquity, even in regard to painting. In the 


time of Craſſus, whom Cicero introduces as a 
aker, in his books de Oratore, people could never 
ſufficiently admire the works of the antient painters, 


cauſe in the former there was a taſte of deſign and 


expreſſion, that perpetuated the raptures of the 
connoiſſeurs, and in the latter ſcarce any thing to 


be found, but the variety of the colouring. © I 


on - YE "ROW 5 Wines 1 oe it Happens, 
| is 5 9: e kt 
by Diffcile dictu eſt, quæ nam n fit cur ea, quæ maximè ſenſus 
poſtros impellunt voluptate & ſpecie prima gcerrimè commovent, 
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290 OF; PAINTING, 
. that things which ſtrike us at firſt! view by thelp 
Vivacity, and which even give us pleaſure; by 

e that ſurpriſe, almoſt as ſoon. diſguſt and ſatiate 

e us. Let us, for inſtance, conſider our modern 

© paintings. Can any thing be more ſplendid and 

5 lively? What beauty, what variety of colours! 

% Haw ſuperior are they in this point to thoſe of 

et the antient! However, all theſe new pieces, 

„ which charm us at firſt fight, have no long im- 

| 16 pr effi on 3 wWhilſt, on the contrary, Wwe are never 

te tired with contemplating the others, notwith⸗ 

© ſtanding all their ſimplicity, and even the groſ- 

; A neſs of ther colouring.“ Cicero gives no reaſon 
Dion. Ha- for theſe effects: But Diony ſius Haliearnaſſenſis, 

| a; in who lived alſo in the time of Auguſtus, does, 
104. © The antients, ſays he, were great deſigners, and 
N <; underſtood perfectly all the grace and force of 
* expreſſion; though their colouring was fimple 
es and little various. But the modern painters, 
e ho excel in colouring and ſhades, are vaſtly far 
from deſigning ſo well, and do not treat the paſ- 
e ſions with the ſame ſucceſs.” This double teſti- 
mony ſhews us, that the antients had ſucceeded no 
leſs in painting than ſculpture : and their ſuperiority 
in the latter no-body ever conteſted.” It appears at 
leaſt, without carrying any thing to extremes, that 
that the antients roſe as high in the parts of deſign, 
cChiaro- oſcuro, (tht and ſhade) expreſſion and com- 
ofition, as the moſt excellent moderns can have 
gone; but, as to colouring, that they were much 
inferior to the uses. 

I cannot conclude what regards painting and 
ſoulprare, without deploring the -abuſe made of it 


ab iis eelerrimꝭ faſtidio quodam & fatietate abalienamur. Quants 

colorum pulchritudine & varietate floridiora ſunt in pifturis novis 

pleraque quam jn veterihus! quz tamen, etiamſi primo aſpeftu nos 

ceperunt, diutiùs non deleftant: ctim idem nos, in antiquis ta- 

, 1 ino ipſo horrido obſoletoquę teneamur. Cic. de orat. I. 3. 
; n. 98. TR | | ; 
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even by thoſe who have moſt excelled in it : I fpeak 
equally of the antients and moderns. All the arts 
4n general, but eſpecially the two we are now upon, 
Jo eftimable in themſelves, ſo worthy of admiration, 
which produce ſuch amazing effects, that by the 
ſtrokes of the chiſel animate marble and braſs; and, 
by the mixture of colours, repreſent all the objects 
of nature to the life: theſe arts, I fay, owe a par- 
ticular homage to virtue; to the honour and ad- 
vancement of which, the original author and inven- 
tor of all arts, that is to ſay, the Divinity himſelf, 
has peculiarly allotted them. 32.4. 
- This is the uſe which even the Pagans believed 
themſelves obliged to make of ſculpture and paint- 
ing, by conſecrating them to the memory of great 
men, and the expreſſion of their glorious actions. 
* Fabius, Scipio, and the other illuſtrious perſons 
of Rome, confeſſed, that upon ſeeing the images 
of their predeceſſors, they found themſelves. ani- 
mated to virtue in an extraordinary manner. It was 
not the wax of which thoſe figures were formed, nor 
the figures themſelves, that produced ſuch ſtrong 
impreſſions in their minds; but the fight of the 
great men, and the great actions of which they 
tene wed and perpetuated the remembrance, and in- 
ſpired at the ſame time. an ardent deſire to imitate 
— | ++ Polyb.1.6. 
Polybius obſerves, that theſe images, that is to b. 495» 
' fay, the buſto's of wax, which were expoſed on the 
days of ſolemnity in the halls of the Roman ma- 
giſtrates, and were carried with pomp at their fune- 
rals, kindled an incredible ardorc in the minds of 
the young men, as if thoſe great men had quitted 


S Spe audivi Q. Maxumum, P. Scipionem, præterea civitatis 
noſtræ præclaros viros ſolitos ita dicere, cum majorum imagines in- 
tuerentur, vehementiſſimè ſibi animum ad virtutem accendi.  Scili- 
cet non ceram illam, neque figuram, tantam vim in ſeſe habere: fed 
memoria rerum geſtatum eam flammam egregiis viris in pectore 
creſcere, neque prius ſedari, quam virtus eorum famam atque 
Floriam adæquaverit. Salluſt. in præfat. bel, Fugurth, = 
Oh „ their 
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theit tombs, and returned from the dead, to aha 
them in perſon to follow their example. 
Agrippa“, Auguſtus's ſon-in-law, in a 72 
Born harangue, worthy of the firſt. and greateſt 
citizen of Rome, ſhews, by ſeveral reaſons, ſays 
Pliny, how uſeful it would be to the ſtate to expoſe 
publicly the fineſt pieces of antiquity in every kind, 
in exciting a noble emulation in the youth: which, 
no doubt, adds he, would be much better than to 
baniſh them into the country, to the gardens and 
other places of ' pleaſure of private men. 
Accordingly Ariſtotle ſays, that ſculptors and 
painters inſtru men to form their manners by a 
much ſhorter and more effectual method than that 
of the philoſophers; and that there are paintings as 
capable of making the moſt vicious reflect within 
themſelves as the fineſt precepts of morality... St. 
Gregory Nazianzen relates a ſtory of a courtezan, 
Who, in à place where ſhe did not come to make 
ſerious reflections, caſt her eyes by accident on the 
picture of Polæmon, a philoſopher famous for a 
change of life, that had ſomething prodigious in it; 
which occaſioned her to reflect ſerioufly, and brought 
her to a due ſenſe of herſelf. Cedrenus tells us, 
that a picture of the laſt judgment contributed very 
much to the converſion of a king of the Bulgarians. 
The ſenſe f of ſeeing is far more lively than that of 
hearing; and an image, which repreſents an object 
in a lively manner, Ankes us quite otherviſe than 


7 . 'Extat e ejus 1 pz) ).oratio . & maxima. civiu 
digna, de tabulis — fig pe mito, quod geri th 
"TO quam in "villarun exiha pelli. Plan. 1. 35. b. * 


# Segnius irritant animos demiſſa per aures, 1 
._ Quam que ſunt oculis ſubject fidelibus: | 5 Hog. 


"Things by the ear a dull. impreſſion fad, | 
7 0 wy the faithful oye protects the mind. 


| ge intimos penetrat ſenſus (piura) ot vim dicendi nonnunquam 
Tees videatuz. —__ 5 
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à diſcourſe. St. Gregory of Nyſſa declares, that 
he was touched even to eee of tears, at * 
fight of a painting. 

This effect of painting is ſtill more inſtant i in re- c 
gard to bad than good, * Virtue is foreign, vice 
natural o us. Without the help of guides or 
examples, (and thoſe we meet with every - where) 
an eaſy propenſity leads us to the latter, or rather 
hurries us on to it. What then muſt we expect, 
when ſculpture, with all the delicacy of art, 
and painting, with ali the vivacity of colours, 
unite to inflame a paſſion already but too apt to 
break out, and too ardent of itſelf? What looſe 
ideas do not thoſe naked parts of young perſons 
ſuggeſt to the imagination, which, ſculptors and 
painters ſo commonly take the liberty to exhibir? 
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They may do honour to the art, but never to tge | 
_ artiſts. 5 * ? £.* 18 

Without ſp peaking of. Chriſanity in is reſpe&t, — | 
which: my all licentious ſculptures and paintings, > | 
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the ſages of the Pagan world, blind as they were, Ariſtot. in 
condemn them almoſt with equal ſeverity. Ariſtotle, St. l. 7. 
in his books De republica, recommends it to ma- 
giſtrates, as one of the moſt eſſential parts of 4 
duty, to be attentive in preventing ſtatues and paint- Peccare do- 
- ings of this kind from appearing in cities, as they 4% 5/- 
are capable of teaching vice, and corrupting . 
the youth of a ſtate, 4 Seneca degrades paint- | | 
ing and ſculpture, and denies them the name of 
liberal arts, whenever d tend to Fee, vice. 
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> Ad 8 12 3 quia nec du poteſt, nec comes 
eeſſe; & res etiam ipſa ſcire duce, fine comite procedit: non pro- ? 
num eſt tantum ad vitia, ſed præceps [iter.] Senec. Epiſt. 97. 

+ Non hie per nudam pictorum corporum pulchritudinem turpis 
proſtat hiſtoria, quæ ſicut oxnat n ſic devenuſtat artificem. 
Sidon. Apollin. l. 11. Ep. 2. 

Non enim adducor ut in numerum liheraling artium pictores 
recipiam, non magis quam ſtatuarios aut marmoreęs, aut cæteros 
Juxuriz miniſtros. Senec. Ep. _ | 
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Pliny the naturaliſt, all enthuſiaſm as he is, for the 
beauty of the antique works, treats as diſhonour- 
able and criminal the behaviour of a painter in this 

Plin. 1. 35. point, who was otherwiſe very famous: Fuit Arel- 
c. 10. ius Rome celeber, niſi Fl. a0 1710 1INSIONI corrupiſſet 
. artem. He expreſſes a juſt indignation againſt the 
ſculptors, who carved obſcene images upon cups 

and goblets, that people might not drink, in ſome 
meaſure, without obſcenity; as if, ſays he, drunken- 

neſs did not ſufficiently induce debauchery, and it 


II. I. 14. Were neceſſary to excite it by new attractions: Vaſa 
e. 2. adulteriis twlata, quaſi per ſe parum doceat libidinem 


temulentia———Tta vina ex libidine regent] _ 
eliam premio invitatur ebrietas. © 

The very poets themſelves declare warmly: againſt 
this indecency. Propertius wonders, that temples 


1. 2, Eleg- are erected" in public to chaſtity, whilſt immodeſt 


1 pictures are tolerated in private houſes, which can- 


not but corrupt the imaginations of young virgins; 
that, under de — of objects — to the 
eye, conceal a mortal poiſon to the heart, and ſeem 

d give public leſſons of impurity. He concludes 
wich ſaying, that thoſe indecent figures were un- 
known to our anceſtors; the walls of their apart- 
ments were not painted by obſcene hands, to place 
vice in honour; nor exhibit it as a ſpectacle for ad- 
miration. The 5 is too o fine noe do be Inſerted 
"oe at large.” 35 


6 - rern Pudicitiz n open | Katuift W 
Si cuivis nuptæ quidlibet eſſe Jicet ? 
Quæ manus cbt depinxit prima thbellas, 
Et poſuit caſta turpia viſa domo: 
Illa puellarum ingenuos corrupit ocellos, 
Nequitizque ſuæ noluit eſſe rydes... 
Ah! gemar in terris, iſta qui protulit arte 
Jurgia ſub tacita condita lætitia. 
4 iſtis olim variabant tecta figuris: 
Tum paries nullo crimine pictus erat. 
When 
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Whence rije theſe fanes to virgin modeſty, 


8 wife to every thing is fas 1 
ho jirft obſcenity in colours Poet 


In the chaſte houſe who plac'd it felt to view, 
Defil'd the harmleſs maid's ingenuous eyes, 
And would not leave ber ignorant of vice? 
Moe to the man! whoſe vicious pencil taught 

In grateful tints to urge a guilty thought : 

Our fathers bomes ne er own'd theſe noxious arts; 
46 MU crimes were aprons en their walls or hearts. 

N We io * a ag, that had the then of two 
ſtatues of Venus, both done by Praxiteles, that is 
ſay ing every thing, the one covered, and the other 
naked, prefer the former, though much the leſs 
eſteemed, becauſe more conformable to modeſty 
and chaſtity. Can any thing be added to fuch an 
example? What a reproach were 0 to us, if we 
were TOR: 10 ee, it! | 
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IHE Must of the antients was a ſcience of 


far greater extent than is generally imagined. 


Beſides the compoſition of muſical airs,” and the 


execution of thoſe airs with voices and inſtruments, 


to which ours is confined, the antient muſic in- 


cluded: the art of poetry, which taught the rules 


for making verſes: of all kinds, as well as to ſet 
thoſe ſuſceptible of them to notes; the art of Sal- 


tation, dancing or geſture, which taught the ſtep 
and attitude, either of the dance properly ſo called, 
or the uſual manner of walking, and the geſture 


proper to be uſed in declaiming, contained alſo the 


art of compoſing and writing notes to the ſimple 
declamation; to direct as well the tone of the voice 
by thoſe notes, as the degree and motions of geſ- 
ture; an art very much in uſe with the anti- 
ents, but abſolutely unknown to us. All theſe dit. 
ferent parts, which have actually a natural relation 
to each other, compoſed originally one and the 
ſame art, exerciſed by the ſame artiſts ; though 


they divided in proceſs of time, eſpecially poetry, 
"Which became an order by itſelf. 2 n 


I ſhall briefly treat all theſe parts, except that 


Which relates to verſification, which will have its 
place elſewhere; and ſhall begin with muſic pro- 


perly ſo called, and ſuch as it is known amongſt us, 
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1 RAT IC: 1, 
Of muſic properly ſo called. _ 


A MUSIC is an art, which teaches the proper- 


ties of ſounds capable of producing melody 


and harmony.. 


Foil bun ener: egy 1 
_ Origin and wonderful Nes of muſic. 


COME. authors pretend, that the birds learnt 


men to ſing, in ſuggeſting by their various 


notes and warbling, how capable the different mo- 
dulations and tones of the voice are of pleaſing the 


ear: But man had a more excellent maſter, to whom 


alone he ought to direct his gratitude. . 
The invention of muſic, and of the inſtruments 


in which a principal part of it conſiſts, is a preſent 
from God, as well as the invention of the other 
arts. It adds to the ſimple gift of ſpeech, which 


of itſelf is ſo highly valuable, ſomething more 


lively, more animated, and more proper to give 


utterance to the ſentiments of the ſoul. When it 
is penetrated and fired with ſome object that ſtrong- 


ly poſſeſſes it, the uſual language does not ſuffice 
for its tranſports. It ſprings forth in a manner out 
of itſelf, it abandons itſelf to the emotions that 


agitate it, it invigorates and redoubles the tone of 
the voice, and repeats its words at different paules ; 


and not contented with all theſe efforts, calls in in- 


ſtruments to its aid, which ſeem to give it eaſe, by 


lending ſounds a variety, extent, and continuation, 


which the human voice could not have. 
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This gave birth to muſic, made it ſo affecting 
and eſtimable, and ſhews at the ſame time, that 
properly ſpeaking, its right uſe is in religion ſolely, 
to which alone it belongs, to impart to the ſoul 
the lively ſentiments which tranſport and raviſh it, 
which exalt its gratitude and love, which are ſuited 
to its admiration and extacies, and which make it 
experience that it is happy, in applauding, to uſe 


the expreſſion, its joy and happineſs, as David did 


in all his divine ſongs, that he employs ſolely in 


adoring, praiſing, giving thanks, and ſinging the 


eee of God, and proclaiming the wonders of 
enn 

Such was the firſt uſe men made of muſic, ſim- 
ple, natural, and without art or refinement in thoſe 
times of innocence, and in the infancy of the 
world; and without doubt the family of Seth, 
wich whom the true worſhip was depoſited, preſerved 
It in all its purity. But ſecular perſons, more in- 
flaved to ſenſe and paſſion, and more intent upon 
foftening the pains of this life, upon rendering 


their exile agreeable, and alleviating their diftreſles, 


abandoned themſelves more readily to the charms 
of muſic, and were more induſtrious. tõ improve 
it, to reduce it into an art, to eſtabliſh their ob- 
ſervations upon certain rules, and to ſupport, 
ſtrengthen, and diverſify it' by the help of inſtru- 
ments. 5 0 | 3 

The Scripture accordingly places this kind of 


Gen. iv. muſic in the family of Cain, which was that of the 


21. 


outcaſts, and makes Jubal, one of the deſcendants 
of that chief of the unrighteous, the author of it. 
And we ſee in effect, that muſic is generally de- 
voted to the objects of the paſſions. It ſerves to 
adorn, augment, and render them more affecting; 
to make them penetrate the very ſoul by additional 
charms; to render it the captive of the ſenſes; to 
make it dwell wholly in the ears; to inſpire it with 

| a ne 
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a new propenſity to ſeek its conſolation from with- 
out; and to impart to it a new averſion for uſeful 
1 and attention to truth. The abuſe of 
muſic, almoſt as antient as its invention, has oc- 
caſioned Jubal to have more imitators than Da- 
vid. But this ought not to caſt any reproach upon 
muſic itſelf, For, as Plutarch obſerves upon this Ptut. de 
ſubject, few or no perſons of reaſon will impute to Muſic. 
the ſciences themſelves the abuſe ſome people make 
of them: which is ſolely to be aſcribed to the diſ- 
poſition to vice of thoſe who profane them. 
This exerciſe has in all times been the delight of 
all nations, of the moſt barbarous, at well as of 
thoſe who valued themſelves moſt upon their civi- 
lity. And it muſt be confeſſed, that the“ Author 
of nature has implanted in man a taſte and ſecret 
tendency for ſong and harmony, which ſerve to 
nouriſh his joy in times of proſperity, to diſpel his 
anguiſh in affliction, and to comfort him in ſup- 
porting the pains and fatigues of his labours. There 
is no artificer that has not recourſe to this innocent 
invention; and the ſlighteſt air makes him almoſt 
forget all his fatigues. The harmonious cadence 
with which the workmen ftrike the glowing maſs 
upon the anvil, ſeems to leſſen the weight of their 
heavy hammers. The very rowers experience a 
kind of relief in the ſort of concert formed by the 
harmonious and uniform motion of their oars. 
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f F The antients ſucceſsfully employed muſical in- 
e ſtruments, as is ſtill the cuſtom, to excite martial 
ts ardor in the hearts of the ſoldiery; and Quintilian 
: * Atque eam (muſicam) natura ipſa videtur ad tolerandos faci- 
E lids labores velut muneri nobis dediſſe. Si quidem & remiges can- 
to tus hortatur: nee ſolum in iis operibus in quibus plurimum cona- 
ys tus præeunte aliqua jucunda voce conſpirat, ſed etiam ſingulorum 
5 fatigatio quamlibet ſe rudi modulatione ſolatur. Quintil. I. 1. c. 10. 
al + Duces maximos & fidibus & tibiis ceciniſſe traditum, & ex- 
j ercitus Lacedæmoniorum muſicis accenſos modis. Quid autem aliud 
ich in noſtris Legionibus carnua ac tubæ faciunt?- quorum concentus, 
Il quanto eſt vehementior, tanto Romana in bellis gloria c#teris 
e præſtat. Quintil. I. 1. c. 10. 


| 
I 


partly 


luſtrious than Epaminondas : his dancing grace- 
fully, and touching muſical inſtruments with ſkill, 
were reckoned amongſt his fine qualities. Some 
years before his time, the refuſal of Themiſtocles, 
at a feaſt, to play an air upon the lyre, was made 
a reproach, and was a kind of diſhonour to him. 
To be ignorant of muſic paſſed in thoſe times for 
a great defect of education. | Dh 
It is in effect of this that the moſt celebrated 
philoſophers, who have left us treatiſes upon poli- 


7 


cy, as Plato and Ariſtotle, particularly recommend- 


ed the teaching of muſic to young perſons. Amongſt 
the Greeks it was an eſſential part of education. 
Beſides which, it has a neceſſary connection with 


that part of Grammar called Profody, which treats 


upon the length or ſhortneſs of ſyllables in pro- 
nunciation, upon the meaſure of verſes, their rhyme 
and cadence, (or pauſes ;) and principally upon the 
manner of accenting words: the antients were af- 


ſured that it might conduce very much to form 


the manners of youth, by introducing a kind of 
harmony into them, which might incline them 


“ Summam eruditionem Græci ſitam cenſebant in neryorum vo- 
eumque cantibus. Igitur Epaminondas princeps, meo judicio, Græ- 


ciæ, fidibus præclarè ceciniſſe dicitur : Themiſtocleſque, aliquot 


ante annis, cum in epulis recusäaſſet lyram, habitus eſt indoctior. 
Ergo in Græcia muſici floruerunt, diſcebantque id omnes; nec, qui 
neſciebat, ſatis excultus dofrini putabatur. Cic. Tuſc. i. n. 4. 
In ejus Epimanondæ virtutibus commemorabatur, falrifle eum 
cemmode, ſcienterque tibiis cantàſſe. Corn. Nep. in prefat. 
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to whatſoever was laudable and polite; nothing 


being of greater uſe, according to Plutarch, than Plut. de 


muſic to excite perſons at all times to virtuous 4 
actions, and "Oy to confront” the dangers | of 


| war. 5 0 


Muſic was fuk from being much eficctued 1 in the In prefats 
happy times of the republic. Tr paſſed in thoſe 
days for a thing of little conſequence, as Cornelius 
Nepos tells us, where he obſerves, upon the diffe- 
rent taſte of nations, in regard to ſeveral thing 


Salluſt's reproach of a Roman lady, that ſhe knew In bel. 


better how to ſing and dance; than was conſiſtent . 
wich ehe character of a woman of honour and pro- 


bity; /altare & pfallere elegantins quam nereſſe eſt pro- 
be; ſufficiently ſhews what the Romans thought of 


muſic. As to dancing, they had a ſtrange idea of 
it; and would ſay, that; to practiſe it, one ſhould 


either be drunk or mad: Nemo ſaltat fere ſobrius, Cie. in 
niſi forte inſanit. Such was the Roman ſeverity, 54 orat. pro 


till their commerce with the Greeks, and ſtill more, n. 1 
their riches and opulence made them give into the 


13. 
ceſſes, with which the Greeks cannot ſo much as 


be reproached. - 


The antients attributed herb effects to mu- 
ſicz either to excite or ſuppreſs the paſſions, or to 


ſofitn the manners, and humanize nations naturally ; 
favage and barbarous. 


Pythagoras, * ſeeing a young ſtranger, who was 


heated with the fumes of wine, and at the ſame 


time animated by the ſound of a flute, played on 
in the Phrygian meaſure, upon the point of com- 
mitting violence in a chaſte family, reſtored the 
young man's tranquillity and feaſon, by ordering 
the female minſtrel to change the meaſure, and to 
play in more ſolemn and ſerious numbers, accord- 
ing to the cadence valley en the foot Spondee 


E Sythagoram accepimus, dedicithvus: ad vim pudicz domui affe- 


nden juvenes, juſſa mutare in ſpondzzum modos tibicina, com 
OW.” Quintil. TY: S. 16. W 
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a _ Galen relates ſomething exactly of the ſame na- 
= 144 2 s re, 1 2 e of Miletus, named Damon. 
dan e Is us of ſome young ce that a female 
. NCT: upon. the flute ha d made frantic, by 
playing in the Phrygian meaſure, and whom 
me brought to their ſenſes again, by the advice of 
this Damon, in changing the muſic from the Pbry- 
jan to the Doric meaſure. 
Orat. 1. Dion Chryſoſtome, and ſome n va us, 
3 that the mulician Timotheus, playing one day 
7 +», — Wen the flute before Alexander the Great, 'in the 
_ meaſure called Oe, which is of the martial kind, 
| De fortun. that prince immediately ran to his arms. Plutarch 
= r. ſays almoſt the ſame thing of Antigenides the flu- 
„ teniſt, who at a banquet fired that prince in ſuch 
a manner, that, riſing from the table like one out 
of his ſenſes, he catched up his arms, and claſhing 
3 them to the ſound of the flute, was almoſt e to 
X .\ 8 the gueſts... 
| (ij rob" the AG BER) effects of muſic, . 
more affecting perhaps, nor better atteſted, can be 
inſtanced, than what regards thę Arcadians. Po- 
Polyb. 1. 4: lybius, a wiſe, exact hiſtorian, well worthy, of en- 
4 f. tire belief, is my authority. 1 ſhall only abridge 
his narrations and, reflections. , 
The ſtudy. of muſic, ſays he, has its W with 
Ml eee but is abſolutely neceſſary to the Arcadi- 
This people, in eſtabliſhing their republic, 
; 265] otherwiſe very auſtere in their manner of 
life, had ſo high. an opinion of muſic, that they 
not only taught that art to their children, — 
obliged young people to apply to it till the age of 
2 — s is not ſhameful amongſt them to ek 
themſelves ignorant of other arts: but it is Pishiy 
diſhonourable not to have learnt to ſing, and not 
to be able to give proofs of it on, occaſion. 
Now, ſays Polybius, their firſt legiſlators ſeem 
to me, in making ſuch inſtitutions, not to have 
deſigned to introduce — and ee. but 
h 2441-40 
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only to ſoften the ferocity of the Arcadians, and to il 
divert, by the practice of muſic, their gloomy and 1 
melancholy diſpoſition, undoubtedly occaſioned by Ii 
the coldneſs of the air, which the Arcadians breathe * 
almoſt throughout their whole country. It 
But the Cynethians having neglected this aid, * 
of which they had the moſt need, as they inha- 1 
bited the rudeſt and moſt ſavage part of Arcadia, 1 
both as to the air and climate, at length became li; 
ſo fierce and barbarous, that there was no city in | i 
Greece wherein ſo great and ſo frequent crimes i 
were committed, as in that of Cynethia. Bas j! 
Polybius concludes this account, with obſerving, þ 
that he had infiſted the more upon it for two rea- 1 
ſons. The firſt, to prevent any of the Arcadian Z 
ſtates; out of the falſe prejudice that the ſtudy of | 
muſic is only a ſuperfluous amuſement amongſt 1 
them, from neglecting that part of their diſcipline. 
The ſeeond, to induce the Cynethians to give mu- 
ſic the preference to all other ſciences, if ever God | | 
(the expreſſion is remarkable) if ever God ſhould i 
inſpire them to apply themſelves to arts that hu- = 
manize a people. For that was the ſole means to b 
; correct their natural ferocity. 5 i 
I do not know whether it be poſſible to find any | 
\ thing in antiquity which equals the praiſe Polybius 1 
- here gives muſic : and every one knows what kind it 
0 of perſonage Polybius was. Let us add here what | 
f the two great lights of the antient philoſophy, Plato 1 
y and Ariſtotle, ſay of it, who frequently recommend | 
it the ſtudy of it, and very much extol its advan- 1 
ff tages. Can a more authentic and favourable teſti- A 
ſs mony be deſired? But that the authority of theſe Þ 
ly great men may not impoſe upon us, I ought here [| 
ot to mention what kind of muſic they would be un- 1 
5 derſtood to mean. Quintilian, who had the ſame Quintil. [| 
m thoughts upon this head, will explain their opi- I. *- c. 10. [| 
ve nion: it is in a chapter, where he had given mu- 
ut he the higheſt praiſe. Though the examples 1 
I. r e «a FC have 
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have cited, ſays he, ſufficiently ſhew what ſpe 

66 cies of .muſic I approve, I think myſelf, $6 ot 
„ ever, obliged to declare here, that i it is not the 
% ſame. with which the theatres in theſe days re- 
ſound, that by its wanton and effeminate airs, 
%, has not a little contributed to extinguiſh and 
ee ſuppreſs in us whatever remained of our antient 
% manly virtue: Apertius praſitendum puto, non 
Hbanc à mne præcipi, que nunc in ſcenis eſfeminata, & 
impudicis modis fracta, non ex parte minima, fi quid in 
nobis virilis roboris manebat, eucidit. When I 
« recommend, mulic therefore, it is that of which 
«meh filled with honour and valour made uſe, in 
ſinging the praiſes, of others like themſelves, It 


is as far from my. intent to mean here thoſe, dan- 
15+ gerous inſtruments, whoſe languiſhing ſounds 


40 convey ſoftneſs and impurity into the ſoul, and 
„ which ought to be held in horror by all perſons 
of ſenſe and virtue. I underſtand that agree- 
able art of affecting the ſoul by the powers of 
, harmony, in order either to excite or ac; the 
5 paſſions, according to occaſion and reaſon.” 
It is this ſort of muſic that was in ſo much eſ- 
teem with the greateſt philoſophers and wiſeſt le- 
giſlators amongſt the Greeks, becauſe it civilizes 


ſavage minds, ſoftens the roughneſs and ferocity of 


diſpoſitions, . renders people more capable of diſci 
pline, makes ſociety more grateful and joyous, and 
gives horror for all the vices which incline men to 
inhumanity, cruelty and violence. 

It is not without its advantages to the . 
and conduces to the cure of certain diſtempers. 
What is related of the wonderful effects of mu- 


bie, upon ſuch, as have been bit by the Tarantula, 


would appear incredible, if not ſupported by au- 


thorities, to which we canned, with. reaſon, refuſe 


- OUT: bel ef. 


of The Tarantula i is a \ large acer with eight eyes, 


of Sciences. and as 9p) legs. * is not only to be found about 
An. 1702. 2 , 3 | Tarento, 
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Tarento, or in Puglia ; but in ſeveral other parts - 


of Italy, and in the iſland of Corſica. | 
Soon after a man is bit by a Tarantula, the part 
affected feels a very ſevere pain, ſucceeded in a few 

hours by a numbneſs. He is next ſcized with a 
profound melancholy, can ſcarce reſpire; his pulſe 
grows faint, his ſight is interrupted and ſuſpended} 
till at laſt he loſes all ſenſe and motion, and dies, 
unleſs aſſiſted in time. Phyſicians: uſe ſeveral re- 
medies for the cure of this illneſs, which would be 
uſeleſs, if muſic did not come in to their aid. 


Muhen the perſon bit is without ſenſe and motion; 


a performer upon muſical inſtruments tries diffe- 
rent airs; and, when he hits upon that which. in 
its tones and modulation ſuits; the patient, he begins 
to ſtir a little; at firſt he moves his fingers to the 
time, then his arms and legs, and by little and 
little his whole body; at laſt he gets up and dances, 
continually increaſing his activity and force. Some 
of theſe will dance ſix hours without reſting.” After 
this they are put to bed, and, when it is ſuppoſed 
that they have ſufficiently recovered their firſt dance, 
they are brought out of bed by the ſame tune to 
begin again. This exerciſe continues ſeveral days, 
about ſix or ſeven at moſt, till the patient finds 
himſelf tired, and incapable to dance any longer, 
which denotes his being cured. For, as long as 
the poiſon operates upon him, he would dance, if 
he were ſuffered, without ceaſing, and die by ex- 
hauſting his ſpirits. The patient, that begins to 


perceive himſeif weary, recovers his underſtanding 5 
and ſenſes by degrees, and comes to himſelf, as it 


be waked out of a deep ſleep, without remembering 

what had paſt during his diſorder, not. even his 
dancing. This is a very extraordinary cate, but 
abſolutely true; of which I muſt leave it to phy- 
ſicians to explain the cauſe. 
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fog ments. i 


0 = HE 1 hiſtorians aſcribe the hw 
of the firſt rules of muſic to their fabulous 


Mercury, others to Apollo, and fame to Jupiter 


himſelf. They undoubtedly intended thereby to 
inſinuate, that ſo uſeful an invention ought to be 
attributed only to the gods, and that it was an 
error to do any man whatſoever the honour of it. 
Plutarch's treatiſe upon muſic, explained and ſet 
a: a true light by the learned remarks of Mr. 


Burette, will ſupply me with a great part of what 


I ſhall relate of the hiſtory of thoſe, who are ſaid 
” Rs contributed moſt the ee of this 

I ſhall content myſelf with ſimply, pointing 
jr” the moſt antient, who are almoſt ww only 


in fabulous hiſtory, W "confining 122 tg 
on one of time, . 


| Aneuron, 


1 is held by ſome te be the chr ir of 
the * Cithara, or lyre; for theſe two inſtruments 
were very little different, as I ſhall ſhew in the ſe- 


quel, and are often confounded with each other by 


authors. It is conjectured, that the fable of Thebes 
being built by the ſound of Amphion's Iyre, is 
later than Homer's time, who does not mention it, 
and would not have failed to have adorned” his 
poems with it, had he known it. 

The cotemporaries of Amphion were Linus, 


Antibes, Pierius, and Philammon. The laſt was 


2 7 Gall call this inflrument ſo, 6 as often at I Pall fans fer 10 
Speak of it; becauſe our Guitar or Lute, which wb its name fron 
7 35 & quite different kind T men, 

father 
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gitter of the famous Thdtnytis; the Bhat vs 
of his time, and the rival of the muſes — 3 


who having been abandoned to the vengeance of 
choſe goddeſſes, loſt his fight, voice, W go 


14 and even the uſe of bis tyre, 


Gini s iy. 


The reputation of Orpheus flouriſhed frogs he 
expedition of the Argonauts; of which number he 
was; that is to Tay, before the Trojan war. Linus 


Was hls maſter in malic, as he was alſo of Hercules. 
Ie _— Is Known by alt * Oe 12 


Hyacurs.” 


F Hyagnis is aid to have been the firſt 8 upon 


the flute. He was the father of Marſyas, to whom 
the invention of the flute is aſeribed. The latter 


ventured to challenge 8 who only came off 


victor in this diſpute, by joining his voice with 


the ſound 2 his lyte. The Takes "we flead 


* 


'Orymervs. ; 


5 


There were two of this name, both 4 
players upon the flute. The moſt antient, who 


was by birth a Myſian, lived before the Trojan 
war. He was the diſciple of Marſyas, and — 


in the art of playing npon ſtring- inſtruments. 
The ſecond Olympius was a nne, and | 
flouriſhed in the time of Midas, 


= : Dube. Pasuius. 


1 nraiſes.. theſe two mubcians in "FS 
parts of the Odyſſey. . Demodocus had compoſed 
two poems: the one upon the taking of Troy, the 
er upon the nuptials of Venus and Vulcan. 

R 4 | Homer, 
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OF MUS LC. 
Homer makes them both ſing i in the palace oſ Alci- 


nous king of the Pheacians, in, preſence of 
Ulyſles. He ſpeaks, of Phemius as. of a finger in- 


ſpired by the lo themſelves. . It is he who, by 


5 | ks 0 try ſet to muſic, and accom- 
2 with the ſounds of his lyre, inlivens the 

nquets, in which the ſujtors, of Penelope paſs 
whole days. 

The author of the life of Homer n to 
Herodatus affirms, that Phemius ſettled at Smyrna; 
that he taught youth grammar and muſic, and mar- 
ried Critheis there, whoſe illegitimate ſon Homer 
was. He tells us, Homer was born before this 


marriage, and was educated with great care by his 
father- in- law, after he had en bim. 


1 f risrane DRA ITS 8 
FILOSNG ens 4 
7 pn agree with each 288 concerning 
| Ferpander' s country, nor the time in, which he 
lived. - Euſebius places it a ho 33d olympiad, 
This epocha ought to be of later ae if it be 
true, that this poet and muſician was the firſt who 
obtained the prize in the Carnian games, which 


© were not inſtituted at Lacedæmon till the 36th 
= *olympiad. 


Befides this v victory, which did great honout to 
Terpander's ability in muſical poetry, he ſignalized 
| himſelf by this art upon ſeveral other very impor- 
tant occaſions; ' Much is fajd of the ſedition, 
which he had the addreſs to appeaſe at Lacedæmon 
by his melodious ſongs, accompanied with the ſounds 
of his Cithara. He alſo carried the prize four times 
| ſucceſſively at the Pythian games. 

It appears that, the elder Olympius and Terpan- 
der having found the lyre i in their youth only with 
four ſtrings, they uſed it as it was, and diſtinguiſh- 
ed themſe]ves by their admirable execution upon it. 
In proceſs of Ame d to oye” Au inſtrument, | 

| they 


O F MUSIC, 


| they, both made additions to it, eſpecially Fenn. | 


der, who made its ſtrings amount to ſeven. 
This alteration very much diſpleaſed the Lace- 


dzmonians, amongſt whom it was expreſsly forbidden | 


to change or innovate any thing in the antient mu- 
ſic. Plutarch tells us, that Terpander had a fine 
laid on him by the Ephori, for having added a 
ſingle ſtring to qi: uſual number of the lyre; and 
bad his own hung up by a nail for an example. 


From whence. it appears,. that the lyre of thoſe 


times was already ſtrung with ſix chords. 
From what Plutarch ſays, it appears, that Ter- 
'pander at firſt compoſed lyric poems in a certain 
meaſure, proper to be ſung, and accompanied with 
the Cithara. He afterwards ſet theſe poems to ſuch 
muſic, as . might. beſt ſuit the Cithara, which at 
that time "repeated exactiy the ſame ſounds as were 
ſung by the muſician. In fine, Terpander put the 
notes of this muſic oyer the verſes of the ſongs 
compoſed, by bim, and ſometimes did the ſame 
upon Homer's poems; after which he was able to 
perform them himſelf, or cauſe others. to do ſo, in 
the public, games. 
_ Prizes of poetry and muſic, + were ſeldom 
or ever ſeparate, were propoſed. in the four great 


games 'of Greece, eſpecially in the Pythian, of 


which they PHE! the greateſt and moſt conſiderable 
part. The ſame thing was alſo practiſed in ſeveral 
other cities of the ſame. country, where the like 
mes were celebrated with great lehnt, and a 
Faſt concourſe of ThecFators, | 


-t 


PaRYNIS. 


Phrynis was of Mitylene, the capital of the 
iſland of Leſpos. He was the ſcholar of Ariſtocli- 
tus for the harp, and could not fall into better 
hands, that maſter being one of Terpander's de- 
ſFendanity. He is ſaid to 2 have been the firſt who 

obtained 


9 1 
1 
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obtairied the prize of this inſtrument in the games 
of the Panathenea, celebrated at Athens the fourth 
year of the goth olympiad. He had not the ſame 


ſucceſs, when he diſputed that prize with the mu- 
FFA 
© Phrynis may be co 
regard to the Cithara. Theſe changes conſiſted, 
in the firſt place, in the addition of two new ſtrings 
to the ſeven, which compoſed that inſtrument be- 
fore him; in the ſecond place, in the compaſs and 


modulation, which had no longer the noble and 


manly ſimplicity of the antient muſic. Ariſtophanes 


teproaches him with it in his comedy of the Clouds, 
_ wherein Juſtice ſpeaks in theſe terms of the antient 


education of youth. They went together to ht houſe 
of the player upon the Cithara———wbere they learned 
tbe hynin' of the dreadful, Pallas, or ſome other ſong, 
tobich they ſung according 'to the harmony delivered 
down to them from their anceſtors. If any .of them 


dentured to ſing in a buffoon manner, or io introduce 
. dufletitons of voice, like thoſe which prevail in theſe 


days in the airs of Phrynis, be was puniſbed ſeverely. 


Phrynis Having preſented himſelf in ſome public 
ames at Lacedæmof, With his Cithara of nine 


tings, Ecpiepes, one of the Ephori, would have 


two of them cut away, and ſuffered him only to chuſe 


whether they ſhould be the two higheſt or the two 


joweſt. Timotheus, ſome ſhort time after, being 
a preſent upon the ſame occaſion at the Carnian games, 
the Ephori acted in the ſame manner with regard 


to him. 


1 
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7 Timotheus, one of the moſt celebrated muſician 
poets, was born at Miletus, an Ionian city of 


aria, in the third year of the 93d olympiad. He 
flouriſhed at the ſame time with Euripides and 
F = Philip 


ay be conſidered as the author of the 
che firlt alterations made in the antient muſic, with 
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Philip of Macedon, and excelled/ in lyric and 
-  dithyrambic poetry. 


He applied himſelf particularly to muſic, and 


| play ing on the Cithara, His firſt endeavours were 


not — and he was hiſſed by the whole 


ple. So bad a reception might have diſcouraged 
Ein for ever; and he actually —— to have en; 


tirely renounced an art, for which he did not ſeern 
intended by nature. Euripides undeceived him in 


that miſtake, and gave him new courage, by making 
bim hope extraordinary ſucceſs for the future; 


Plutarch, in relating this fact, to which he adds 
the examples of Cimon, Themiſtocles, and” De- 


moſthenes, who were reaſſured by counſels of a like 
nature, obſerves with reaſon, that it is doing the 
public great ſervice, to encourage young perſons in 


this manner, who have a fund of genius and fine 


talents; and to prevent their being diſguſted in 
effect of ſome faults, they may commit in an age 


ſubject to error, or of ſome bad ſucceſſes, Which 


they may at firſt experience in the exerciſe of their 
a e 


Euripides was not deceived in his views and: ex- 


peftaddan. Timotheus became the moſt excellent 


performer upon the Cithara of his times. He greatly 
improved this inſtrument, according to Pauſanias, 
by adding four ſtrings to it, or, as Suidas tells us, 
only two, the tenth and eleventh to the ninth, of 
which the Cithara was compoſed before him. 


Authors differ extremely upon this point, and often 5 


even contradict themſelves about it. 
This innovation in muſic had not the general 
approbation. The Lacedæmonians condemned it 


by a public decree, which Bæotius has preſerved. 
Ir is wrote in the dialect of the county, in which 


the prevalent conſonant #5 a renders the pronunciation 


very rough; > ir Td TrtSunp 3 6 MiAnoweg Taceyounvoe i; rei 


lalregas rok, &c. and contains in ſubſtance: That 
overs off Miletus having come to their city, 
had 
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had expreſſed little-regard for the antient muſic and 


lyre; that he had multiplied the ſounds of the 
former, and the ſtrings of the latter; that, to the 
antient, ſimple, and uniform manner of ſinging, 


be had ſubſtituted one more complex, wherein he 


had introduced the chromatic kind; that, in his 
poem upon the delivery of Semele, he had not ob- 


| ſerved a ſuĩitable decency : that to obviate the effects 
of ſuch innovations, which could not but be attend- 
ed with conſequences pernicious to good manners, 


the kings and the Ephori had publicly reprimanded 
Timotheus, and had decreed, that his lyre ſhould 
be reduced to ſeven ſtrings as of old, and that al! 


thoſe of a modern invention ſhould be retrenched, 


Sc. This fact is related by Athenæus, with this 


the point of cutting away the new ſtrings conform- 


able to the decree, Timotheus having perceived in 


many ſtrings upon the lyre as there were upon his, 
he. ſhewed it to the judges, and was diſmiſſed ac- 
quitted. : eee 
His reputation drew after him a great number of 
diſciples. It is ſaid, that he took twice the ſum of 


| thoſe, who came to learn to play upon the flute, 


2 rhey: had bern 420. before, by 
another maſter. R His reaſon was, that. when an 
excellent muſician ſucceeded ſuch as were indiffe- 
rent; he had double tlie pains with the ſcholar : 


that of making him forget what he had learnt be- 


fore, the far greater difficulty; and to inſtruct him 

ane w. 3115 en Ped. et nen 2511 1 
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Archilochus rendered himſelf equally famous ſor 
poeſy and muſic. I ſhall ſpeak of him in the ſe- 
queſ under the title of a poet. In this place I con- 
ſi Jer him only AS a muſician; and of all that Plu- 


OF MUSIC. 

tarch ſays of him upon that head, I ſhall only re- 
peat the paſſage, wherein he aſcribes to him be 
muſical execution of Iambic verſes, of which ſome are 
only ſpoken whilſt the inſtruments play, and others are 
_—_— WET i end | 
This paſſage, ſays Mr. Burette, ſhews us, that in 
lambic poetry there were verſes merely declama- 
tory, which were only repeated or ſpoken ; and that 


there were others which were ſung. But what this 


ſame paſſage perhaps includes, that is not ſo well 


known, is, that theſe declamatory Iambics were ac- 


companied with the ſound of the Cithara, and other 
inſtruments of the ſtring kind. It remains to 
know in what manner this accompanying verſes 
ſpoken was performed. According to all appear- 
ance, the player upon the Cithara did not only give 
the poet or actor the general tone of his utterance, 
and ſupport him in it by the monotony of his play- 
ing; but, as the tone of the ſpeaker or declaimer 
varied according to the different accents, which 
modified the pronunciation of each word, in order 
to make this kind of declamation the more diſtinct; 
it was neceſſary that the inſtrument of muſic ſhould 
make all theſe modifications more ſenſible, and ex- 


actly mark the number or cadence of the poetry, 


which ſerved it as a guide; and which, in effect of 
being ſo accompanied, though not ſung, became 
the more expreſſive and affecting. In regard to 


the poetry ſung, the inſtrument that accompanied 


it, conformed its notes ſervilely to it, and expreſſed 


no other ſounds, but thoſe of the poet -· muſician's 


ARISTO XEN us. 


Ariſtoxenus was born at Tarentum, a city of 
Italy. He was the- ſon of the muſician Mneſias. 
He applied himſelf equally to muſic and philoſo- 
phy. He was firſt the diſciple of his father, then 
N | | of 
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of Xenophilus the Pythagorean; and laſtly. of Ari- 


Hotie, under whom he had Theophraſtus for the 
companion of his ſtudies. Ariſtoxenus lived there- 
Fore. in the time of Alexander the Great, and his 


"i firſt ſucceſſors. 


Heraclid. © 


Of four hundred and fifty-rwo aolumes: which 


Suidas tells us he compoſed, only his three books 
of the Elements of Harmony now remain, which is 


the moſt antient treatiſe of muſic come NONE: to 


us 


He cds attacked Pythagoras ly ſtern oh mu- 


ſic. That philoſopher, with the view of eſtabliſh- 
zog an unalterable certitude and conſtancy in the 


atts and ſciences in general, and in muſic in par- 
ticular, endeavoured to withdraw its precepts from 
the fallacious evidence and report of the ſenſes, to 


ſubject them ſolely to the determinations of reaſon. 


ormably to this defign, he was for having the 


harmonic 3 or muſical conſonance, inſtead 


of being ſubjected to the judgment of the ear, 
which he looked upon as an arbitrary meaſure of 


little certainty, to be regulated ſolely by the pro- 


ions of numbers that are always the ſame. 
Ariſtoxenes maintains, that to mathematical rules, 


and the ratio of proportions, it was neceffary to 
add the judgment of the ear, to which it princi- 


pally belonged, to determine in what concerned 


muſic. He attacked the ſyſtem of Pythagoras in 
many other points. 


Satericus, one of the ſpeakers, introduced by 


Plutarch in his treatiſe upon muſic, is convinced, 


that ſenſation and reaſon ought to concur in the 


a4 judgment paſt upon the different parts of muſic; 


ſo that the former do not prejudice the latter by 


too much vivacity, nor be wanting to it upon oc- 


caſion, through too much weakneſs. Now the 
ſenſe in . queſtion, that is, the hearing, 
neceſſarily receives three impreſſions at once: that 


of the cs that of the lime or "Weg, and 2 
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of the letter; the progreſſion of mak conveys the 


modulation, the * rbyme, and the wordt. And as 


there can be no adequate perception of theſe three 
alone, it ſeems that only the foul or reaſon has a 


things ſeparately, and each cannot be followed. 


right to judge of what this progreſſion or continu- 


ity wok /aund, rhyme, aud wund a 475 oY good 


- © 


SECT. I. 


| 7 os antiont muſic wwas. ſimple; grave, 4 nanh. 


MH ben and ad are, _ 


8 ah the antients, muſic, by its origin 
and natural deſtination, was conſecrated * to 


| the ſervice of the gods, and the regulation of the 


manners, they gave the preference to that, which 
was moſt diſtinguiſhed by its gravity and fimpli- 


city. Each of theſe prevailed long, both in regard 


to vocal and inſtrumental muſic. Olympius, Ter- 
| pander, and their diſciples, at firſt uſed few ſtrings 
on the lyre, and little variety in ſinging. Not- 


withſtanding which, ſays Plutarch, all ſimple, as 
the airs of thoſe two muſicians were, which, were 
confined to three or four ſtrings, they were the 


_ admiration of all good judges. 


The Cithara, very ſimple at firſt under Terpan- 
der, retained.this adyantage ſome time. It was not 
permitted to compoſe airs for this inſtrument, nor 

to change manner of playing upon it, either as to 
the harmony, or the cadence ; and gfeat care was 
taken to preſerve in the antient airs, their peculiar 
tone or character : hence they were called Nomes, 
as being intended for laws and models. 


= Rhyme : cud. The time or meaſure. It may al fnify a a 
lar i in WC”. 


The 


Nur. 


Lex « 


Aut. p. 167. authority to prove, that muſic, t 


GFE Musch 5 
The introduction of rhymes in the dithyrambie 
way the multiplication of the ſounds of the flute 
by Laſus, as well as of the ſtrings of che lyre by 
Timotheus; and ſome other novelties introduced 


| by Phrynis,|Mcnalippides, and Philonemus, occa- 


_  fioned a great revolution in the antient muſic. The 
comic pocts, e ſpecially Pherecrates and Ariſtophanes, 
very often complained of it in the ſtrongeſt terms. 
We ſee, in their pieces, muſic repreſented accuſing 


with great warmth and ſeverity thoſe muſicians of 


having entirely depraved and cofrupted the art. 
Plutarch, in ſeveral. places of his works, com- 
plains alſo that to the manly, noble, and divine 
- muſic of the antients, in which every thing was 
ſubhme and majeſtic, the moderns had ſubſtituted 
that of the theatre, which inſpires, nothing but vice 
De Super- and licentiouſneſs, Sometimes be, es Plato's 
| that. mother of har- 
mony, decency and delight, was not given to man 
by the gods only to pleaſe and tickle the ear, but 
to reinſtate order and harmony in the foul, too 


" 


p. 204. times he admoniſhes us, that we cannot be too 


much upon our guard againſt the dangerous charms 
of a depraved and licentious muſic, and points out 


De audit. the means of avoiding ſuch a corruption. He de- 
poet: p. 29+ Clares here, that wanton muſic, difſolute and de- 


bauched ſongs, corrupt the manners; and that the 
. muſicians, and poets ought. to borrow from wiſe and 
virtuous perſons the ſubjects of their compoſitions: 


De Pyth. In another place he cites. the apthority of Pindar, 


Orac. 


who aſſerts that God made Cadmus hear a ſublime 
and regular muſic, very different from thoſe ſoft, 
| light, effeminate ſtrains, which had taken poſſeſſion 
„„ of human ears. And laſtly, he explains himſelf 

more expreſsly upon it, in the ninth book of his 
P. 748% Jympoſiacks. © The depraved muſic, whieh pre- 
* vails in theſe days, fays he, in injuring all the 
| IP ES “ arts 


* 
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& arts dependant upon it, has hurt none ſo much 
_ &%, as; dancing. For this, being aſſociated with I 
„ xdow not what trivial and vulgar poetry, after 
< having divorced itſelf from chat of che antients, 


„ Which was entirely divine, has uſurped our the- 


65 atres, Where it triumphs amidſt a ridiculous ad- 
c miration, and exerciſing a kind of tyranny, has 
« ſubjected to itſelf a ſpecies of muſic af little or 
1 no value: But at the ſame time, it has actually 


«;Joft the eſteem of all thoſe, Who for their genius 


* and wiſdom, are conſidered as divine perſons.“ 
] leave it d the reader to apply to our times, what 
Plutarch ſays of his, in regard to muſic and the 
theatres. > 


It is no wonder that Plutarch complains thus of 


the depravation' which hag univerſally infected the 


muſic of his times, and made it of ſo little value. 
Plato, Ariſtotle, and their diſciples, had made the 
ſame complaint before him and that in an age ſo 
favourable as theirs to the improvement of polite 


arts, and ſo productive of great men in every kind. 
How could it happen, that, at a time when elo- 
quence, poeſy, painting. and ſculptur e, were culti- 
vated with ſuch ſucceſs, muſic, for which they had 
no leſs attention, declined ſo much? Its great union 


with poetry was the principal cauſe of this, and 


theſe two ſiſters may be ſaid to have had almoſt 


the ſame deſtiny. At firſt, each, confined to tlie 


exact imitation of what was moſt beautiful in na- 
ture, had no other view than ta inſtruct whilſt they 


equal utility, in the worſſip of the gods, and the 
good af ſociety. For this end they employed the 


bers, and cadences. - Muſic, particularly, always 
limple, decent, and ſublime; continued within the 
bounds preſcribed her by the great maſters, eſpe- 
cially the philoſophers and legiſlators, who were 
moſt of them poets and muſicians. But the thea- 

Von . e | trical 


delighted, and to excite emations in the ſoul of 


moſt ſuitable expreſſions, tours of thought, num- 
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ul 'thews; andthe: worſhip of certain divinitics, 
of Bacchus amongſt the reſt, in proceſs of time, 
very much ſer aſide theſe wiſe regulations. They 
gave birth to dithyrambic poetry, the moſt licen- 
tious of all in its expreſſion,” meaſure, and ſenti- 
ments. It required a muſic of the fame kind, and 
in conſequence e, remote from the noble ſimpli- 
eity of the antient. The multiplicity of ſtrings, 
and all that vicious redundance of ſound, and le 
vity of ornament, were introduced to an exceſs, 
and gave toom for the juſt complaints of all fuch 


| 1 2s excelled, e e e ee e . 
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FF Ocfprak of the et e in general, n | 
io give a Night idea of it, it is proper to ob- 
ſerve, that there are three kinds of ſymphonies ; the 
vocal che inſtrumental, und that compoſed of both. 

The antients knew theſe three Kings. of {ymphonics Þ 
nn ee Agvt 1m bw. 1 
Wie muſt farthbr remark; aha muſic had at/firlt 
only, three meaſures, which were a tone higher 

than one another. The graveſt of the three was Þ 
called the Doric; the higheſt the Lydian; and the 
middle the Phrygian': ſo chat the Dorit arid Lydia 
included between them the ſpace of two tones, or 
of a tercet or third major.” By dividing, this ſpace Þ 
into demi-tones, room was made for two other 
meaſures the Tonic and Eolean; the firſt of which as 

us inſerted between the Dorit and Phrygian; the thi: 
ſecond between the .Phrygran and Igdian. Other , 7 
meaſures were ſuperadded, which dee their deno - mer 
minations from the five firſt; prefixing the preps a ki 
ſition de above, for thoſe above; and the prepo- 
lition e below, for thoſe below. The ue 1 
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dhe Hyperionie ccc. The Hypoderic, the Hypoionie, 


In forns books af Sel 8 in | churches, 
and at the end of ſome breviaries, to theſe diffe- 
rent meaſures are referred the different tones now 
uled in chanting divine ſervice. The firſt ar d ſe- 
cond tone belong to the Doric meaſure; the th rd 
and fourth to the Phrygian; and tlie reſt to the 
. and Mixolydian. 1 0 

The manner of chanting in the Werds is in inks 
Dirtonie Kind, which is the ener and agrees 
beſt with divine worſhip. 

I return to the firſt diviſion. The 1 um- 
| -phony! neceſſarily / ſuppoſes ſeveral Voices, beca iſe 
one perſon cannot ſing ſeveral parts at the ſame 


ther, it is either in uniſon, which is called Homo- 
pbony; or in the octave, and even the double octave; 
and this is termed Autiphony. It is believed that the 
antients uſed alſo a third manner, which conhited 
in ſiaging to a tercet or third. f 

The inſtrumental ſymphlony, and the anti- 
ents, had the ſame differences as the vocal; that 
is to ſay, ſeveral-inftrurments might play rogerher 
in the uniſon, the octave, and the third. 

© To have two ſtrings of an vnſtrinent, of the! 
* ſubſtance, equally chick, and equally ſtrained, 


by 

2 

£ 
* 
bo 
4 
} 
4 
— 

» 


2 
as Þ 
* 


he b expreſs theſe accords with each other, all that is 
a» BY neceſſary is to make their lengths by certain pro- 
or portions of number. For inſtance, if the two 


ce firings. be equal in length, they are uniſons; if as 
ner 1 to 2, they are octaves; if as 2 to 3, they are fifths; 
ich as 3 to 4, they are fourths 3 and, N 3, they are 
the! third. majors, W 
ber The antients, as well as we, had ſome inſtru- 
no- ments upon which a ſingle performer could execute 
a kind of concert. Such were che double flute and 
the lyre. 

The firſt of thicker ente was campoſed of 
two flutes Fed in ſuch a manner, that the two 
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grit, 
. dle | 


time. When ſeveral perſons ſing in concert toge- 
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in length or in the diameter of the bore. | 


- equal flutes had the ſame, the unequal: "only 
: e of which one was deep, the other high. 
- The ſymphony, which the two equal flutes: made, 
was in the uniſon, when the two hands of the 
performer ſtopped the ſame holes of each flute at the 


fame time; or thirds, when he ſtapped different 


holes of bork flutes. The diverſity of ſounds, re- 
- ſulting from the unequal: flutes, could be only of 


two kinds, according to che flutes being either oc- 


taves or thirds; and in both caſes the performer 
| and. the. Game holes of each flute at the ſame 
5 „and in conſequence formed a concert either 


in the octave or third. WN 
By the ly re is meant here every muſical: * ll 


ment in general, with ſtrings ſtrained over a cavity 


for ſound. The äntients had ſeveral inſtruments of 


this kind; which differed only intheir form, their ſize, 


or the number of their ſtrings; and to which they 


gave different names, though they often uſed one 
for the other. The chief of them were 1. the Ci- 
tbara, Kidagn, from which the word Guitar is de - 


rived, though applied to a quite different inſtru- 


ment. 2 The Lyre, Avgas -otherwale- called NIN, 
and in Latin Teſtudo, becauſe the bottom reſem- 
bled the ſcale of a tortoiſe, the figure of which 


animal (as it is ſaid) gave the firſt idea of this in- 


ſtrument. 3. The Tem»; or triangular inſtrument, 


the only one that has come down to us e the 
name of the Harp. 


The lyre, as I han) "ſai r very 


j much i in the number of its ſtrings. That of Olym- 


pius and Terpander had at firſt but three, which 


Plut. de 
Muf. 


p. 137. 


"thoſe muſicians knew how to diverſify with ſo 
much art, that, if we may believe Plutarch, they 
very much exceeded thoſe who played upon lyres of 
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pipes kad uſually but one mouth in common to 
both. Theſe flutes were either equal or N 
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the other three, they made the * Tetrachord com- 
plete; and it was the different manner in which 
harmony was produced by theſe four ſtrings, that 
conſtituted the three kinds of it, called the Diatonic, 
Chromatic, and Inhbarmonic. The Dialonic kind ap- 
pertains to the common and ordinary muſic. In 
the Chromatic, the muſic was ſoftened by lowering 
the ſounds half a tone, which was directed by a 
coloured mark, from whence the Chromatic took 
its name Nedha, ſignifying colour: What is now 
called B flat belongs to the Chromatic muſic. In 
the Inharmonic muſic, on the contrary, the founds 
were raifed a demi-tone, which was marked, as at 
preſent, by a dieſis. In the Diatonic muſic, the air 
or tune could not make its progreſſions by leſs in- 
_ tervals than the ſemi- tones major. The modula- 
tion of the Chromatic muſic made uſe of the ſemi- 
tones minor. In the [abarmonic muſic, the pro- | 
greſſion of the air might be made by quarter- Tib. z. in : 
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ö . Somn. 
nes. OS, Scipion. 
; M/acrobius, ſpeaking of theſe three kinds, ſays, c. 4. 
; the Inharmonic is no longer in uſe upon account 


5 of its difficulty; that the Chromatic is no longer 
e eſteemed, becauſe that fort of muſic is too ſoft and 
4 effeminate; and that the Diatonic holds the mean 
between them botn. | 1 


n The addition of a fifth ſtring produced the Pen- 
* tachord. The lyre with ſeven ſtrings, or the Hep- 
t, #acbord, was more uſed, and in greater eſteem than 


i all others. However, though it included the ſeven 

| notes of muſic, the oftave was ſtill wanting. Si- Plin.1. 7. 
ry | monides at length added it, according to Pliny, . 
n- with an eighth ſtring. Long after him, Timo- Mut. p. 
ch theus the Mileſian, who lived in the reign of Phi- 1141. 

ſo lip king of Macedon, about the 108th olympiad, 


1ey | : 

olfl *4 paſſage in Horace, differently explained by M. Dacier and father 
ro Sanadon, bas given learned diſſertations upon the inſtrument called 
| the Tetrachord. | | 
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multiplied, as we have obſerved, the ſtrings of the 
lyre to the number of eleven. This e was 
ſtill increaſed. BET | 

The lyre, with 1 or a ſtrings, was not 
ſuſceptibie of any ſymphony. Upon the Pentacbord, 
two parts might be played by thirds to each other. 


»The more the number of ſtrings increaſed upon 


the lyre, the oi og it was to compoſe airs with dif- 
ferent parts upon that inſtrument. The queſtion 
is to know, whether the antients improved 1 tat ad- 
vant | 

This don, which has. been a matter all. in- 
quiry for about two ages, in regard to the antient 
muſic, and conſiſts. in knowing whether the Greeks 
and Romans. were acquainted with that. kind of it 
called Counterpoint, or concert in different parts, 
has occaſioned different writings on both ſides. 
The plan of my work diſpenſes with my entering 
into an examination of this difficulty, W 1 con- 
feſs beſides exceeds my capacity. 


It is not unneceſſary ti to know in what manner ithe 


Capel. de antients noted their airs... With them, the general 


nupt. Phi- 


Jol. 


ſyſtem of muſic was divided into eighteen ſounds, 
of which each had its particular name. They in- 
vented characters ta ſignify each 1. 7 enheeta, ſigns. 
All theſe figures were compoſed of a monogram, 
formed from the firſt letter of the particular 1 name 
of each of, the eighteen ſaunds of the general ſyſ- 
tem. Theſe ſigns,” which ſerved both for vocal 
and inſtrumental muſic, were written above the 


words upon two lines, of which the upper was 


for the voice, and the lower for the inſtruments. 
Theſe lines were not larger than lines of common 


priting. We have ſome. Greek manuſcripts, in 


which theſe two ſpecies of notes are written in the 
manner I have related. From them ee 


2 * Theſe 98 Were ⁊uri. en by: a » poet Sy Dion ale, bu Inc 
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td Calliope, Nemeſis, and Apollo, as well as the. 
ſtrophe of one of Pindar's odes, were taken. Mr. 
Burette has given us all theſe fragments, with the 
antient and modern notes, in the fifth volume of 
| the memoirs of the academy of Belles Lettres. 

The characters, invented by the antients for wri- 
ting muſical airs, were uſed till the eleventh cen- & 
tury, when Guy d' Arezzo invented the modern 
manner of writing them with notes placed on dif- 
ferent lines, ſo as to mark the ſound by the poſi- 
tion of the note. Theſe notes were at firſt no more 
than points, in which there was nothing to expreſs 

| the time or duration. But John de Meurs, born 
| 7 ae" Paris, and who lived in the reign of king John, 
a found out the means of giving theſe points an un- 
; equal value, by the different figures of crotchets, 
i minims, ſemi-briefs, quavers, ſemiquavers, &c. 
y which he invented, and have ſince been adopted 
by all the muſicians of Europe. 


VVV 
3 Whether the modern ſhould be preferred to the antient 
- alu muſic, 


„5 2 E famous difference in regard to the an- 


e tients and moderns is very warm upon this 
. point; becauſe, if the antient muſic was ignorant of 
al the Counterpoint, or concert in different parts, that 
le defect gives an indiſputable right of preference to 
45 the modern. Admitting this to be real, which 
8. may with great reaſon always remain doubtful, I 
Jn am not ſure that the conſequence is 10 certain. 
in Might not the antients, in all other reſpects, have 
he carried muſic” to a degree of perfection the mo- 
ns derns have not attained, as well as all the other 


arts? (I do not ſay it is 46, I ſpeak only of its poſ- 
1 ſidility;) and, if fo, ought the diſcovery of the 
6 Counter pain to give the latter an abſolute Preference 
to | e toe 
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to the former? The moſt excellent painters of an- 
tiquity, as Apelles, uſed only four colours in their 
Pieces. This was ſo far from being a reaſon to Pliny 
for diminiſhing any thing of their merit and repu- 
tation, that he admited them the more for it, and 
that they had excelled all ſucceeding painters- ſo 
much, though the latter had employed a great va 
1 of new tints. 

But, to trace this queſtion to che bottom, let us 
ekamine, whether the | muſic of later times does 
actually and indiſputably excel that of the antients; 
and this it is impoſſible for us to decide. It is not 
With muſic as with ſculpture. In the latter, the 
cauſe may be tried by the evidence of the perfor- 
mances to be produced on both ſides. We have 
ſtatues and reſiefs of the antients, which we can 
compare with our on; and we have ſeen Michael 
Angelo paſs ſentence in this point, and actually ac- 
knowledge the ſuperiority of the antients. No mu- 
ſical work of theirs is come down to us, to make 
us ſenſible of its value, and to enable us to judge 
by our own experience, whether it be as excellent 
as our. own. The wonderful effects, it is ſaid to 
have produced, do not ſeem proofs ſufficiently de- 
ciſive. 

There are Rill extant, treatiſes on Didactics, as 
| well Greek as Latin, which may lead us to the 
theory of this art: but can we conclude any ching 
very certain from them in regard to the practice of 
it? This may give us ſome light, ſome opening; 
but precepts are exceedingly remote from execution. 
Would treatiſes upon poetry alone ſuffice to inform 
us, whether the ene ought to be preferred to 

r antient poets? 

In the uncertainty. there will always: be with re- 

rd to the matter in queſtion, there is a prejudice 
very much in favour of the antients, which ought, 
in my opinion, to make us ſuſpend our judgment. 
It is allowed, that the Greeks ee wonderful talents 
tor all_arts; that they cultivated them with extra- 

ordinary 


— 
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ordinary ſucceſs, and carried moſt of them to a 

irpriſing degree of perfection. In architecture, 
 Lulpture, and painting, no- body diſputes their ſu- 

preme excellency. Now, of all theſe arts, there is 
not any fo antiently or generally cultivated as mufic. 
This was not done only by a few private perſons, 
who made it their profeſſion, as in the other arts; 
but by all in general who had any care taken of 
their education, of which the ſtudy of muſic was 
an eſſential part. It was of general uſe in ſolemn 
feſtivals, ſacrifices, and eſpecially at meals, that 
were almoſt always attended with concerts, in which 
their principal joy and refinement conſiſted. There 
were public diſputes and prizes for ſuch asdiſtinguiſh- 
ed themſelves moſt by it. It had a very peculiar 
ſhare in chorus's and tragedies. The magnificence 
and perfection, to which Athens roſe in every thing 
elſe that related to the public ſhews, is known : 
Can we imagine that city to have neglected only 


- muſic? Can we believe, that thoſe Attic “ ears, ſo 


refined and exquiſite in reſpect to the ſound of 
words in common diſcourſe, were leſs ſo in regard 
to the concerts of vocal and inſtrumental muſic, fo 
much uſed in their chorus, and in which the moſt 
ſenſible and uſual pleaſure of Athens conſiſted? For 
my part, I cannot help being of opinion, that the 
Greeks, inclined as they were to diverſions, and 
educated from their earlieſt youth in a taſte for 
concerts, with all the aids I have mentioned, with 
that inventive and induſtrious genius they were 


known to have for all the arts, -muſt have excelled 
in muſic as well as in all other arts. This is the 


ſole concluſion I make from all the reaſons I have 
advanced, without pretending to determine the 
preference in favour of either- the antients or mo- 
derns. whoa gd 5 


I have not ſpoken of the perfection to which the 


Hebrew ſingers might have attained, in what re- 
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Atticorum aures teretes & religioſe. Cic. 
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gards vocal and inſtrumental muſic, to avoid 
mingling a ſpecies entirely ſacred and devoted to 
religion, with one wholly profane and abandoned 
to idolatry, and all. the exceſſes conſequential upon it. 
We may preſume that theſe ſingers, to whom the 
holy Scripture ſeems to aſcribe a kind of inſpiration 
and the giſt of prophecy, not to compoſe pro- 
Phetic pfalms, but to ſing them in a lively and 
ardent manner, full of zeal and rapture, had car- 
ried the ſcience of ſinging to as great a perfection 
as was poſſible. It was, no doubt, 2 grand, noble, 
and ſublime kind of muſic, wherein every thing 
was proportioned to the majeſty of its object, the 
Godhead, bo, we may add, was its author: for 
he had vouchſafed to form his miniſters and ſingers 
himſelf, and to inſtruct them in the manner it 
pleaſed him, to have his praiſes celebrated. = 
Nothing is ſo admirable as the order itſelf, which 
God had inſtituted amongſt the Levites for the « exer- 
_ ciſe of this auguſt function. They were four 
thouſand in number, divided into different bodies, 
of which each had its chief; and the kind, as well 
as times, ſtated for the diſcharge of their reſpective 
duties. Two f hundred fourſcore and eight were 
appointed to teach the reſt to ſing and uy upon 
inſtruments. We ſee an example of this wonder- 
ful order in David's diſtribution of the parts of the 
ſacred muſic, when he ſolemnized the carrying of 
the ark from the houſe of Obed-Edom into "the 
citadel of Sion. The whole troop of muſicians 
5 Were divided into three chorus' 8. The firſt had 


3% * Chenaniab, chief of the Levites, Was for ag 4 (or 'PRo- 
PHECY;) be. mft dad about the ſong, becauſe he was Skilful, 
1 Chron. xv. 22. | 
Dadid and the captains of the hoſt «afar to the ſervice of the 
ſors of Aſaph, and of Heman, and of Jeduthun, who ſbould PROPHESY 
coth harps, with pfalteries, and with cymbals, and. the number of 
evirtmen a-cording 10 their ſervice was : 1 Chron. xxv. 1 
4 —— With their brethren that were inſtructed in the ſongs of the 


Lord, even all that were cunning, {v9 hundred Fourſeore and eight. 
1 Chron. X&V. 7. 


hollow 
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hollow inſtruments of braſs, that reſounded ex- 
ceedingly, unlike our kettle-drum, only in nor 
being covered with ſkins, and having their hollow 

part laid over with double bars, which they ſtruck 
on different parts of them. Theſe ſounds ſuited 
very well the ſacerdotal trumpets that preceded 
them, and were very proper, by their lively, ſtrong, 
and broken iterations, to "_ the attention of 
the ſpectators. The ſecond troop of ſacred ſingers 
played in the treble, or higher, * ey, on a different 
inſtrument. The third chorus conſiſted of baſes, 
that ſerved to exalt and ſuſtain theſe trebles, with 
which they always played in concert (perhaps in 
uniſons) becauſe directed by the ſame maſter of the 
ſingers. 

It is eaſy to conceive, that the Lins. 0 nu- 
merous as they were, deſtined from father to ſon 
to this ſole exerciſe, taught by the moſt ſkilful 
maſters, and formed by long and continual habit, 
muſt have attained great excellency, and at length 
become conſummate in all the beauties and deli- 
cacies of an art, in Wen they paſſed their whole 
lives. | 

This was the true intent of muſic. The moſt 
noble uſe, that men can make of it, is to employ 
it in rendering the continual homage of praiſe and 
| adoration. to the ſupreme majeſty of God, who has 
created, and governs, the univerſe, and xcſerves ſo 
ſacred an office for his faithful children. Hymnus 
ommipus ſanfTis jus. 
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T Shall dest in this ſecond.article on the other parts 

of muſic in uſe amongſt the antients, but un- 
= amongſt us; and ſhall confound them often 
togerber, becauſe they have a natural connection, 
and it would be difficult to ſeparate them without 
falling into tedious repetitions. I ſhall make great 
uſe of what is ſaid upon theſe heads, in the critical 
reflections. of n du Bos, . and p 
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an- en the age, or theatrical declemation com: 
* n za nen. 


J HB E e n we” wrote e with-n notes 
the declamation or manner of ſpeaking upon 

age; which, however, was not ſinging to muſic: 
—. it is in this ſenſe we ſhould: often underſtand in 
the Latin poets the words canere, cantus, and even 
carmen, which do not always ſignify fin e pro- 


n , 
According to jy mat wg this declaiming- or 


| ſpeaking was compoſed with accents, and in con- 


ſequence it was neceſſary, in writing it, to make 
uſe of the characters, which expreſſed thoſe accents. 
At firſt they were only three, the acute, the grave, 
and the circumflex. They afterwards amounted to 
ten, each marked with a different character. We 
find their names and figures in the antient Gram- 


marians. The accent is the certain rule by which 
the voice ſhould 1 raiſed or — in the pro- 


-\ | nunc lation 
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Ai of every ſyllable. As the manner of 


ſounding theſe accents was learnt at the ſame time 
with reading, there was ſcarce any body ache did 


not underſtand this kind of notes. 


Beæſidesthe helpof accents, theſ yllablesintheGreek 
and Latin languages had a determinate quantity; 


chat is to ſay; they were either long or ſhort. The 


hort ſyllable: hadionly one, and the long two 
ſeconds of time. This proportion between long 
und ſhort. ſyllables was as abſolute, as that in 


theſe days between notes of different length. As 
do black notes in our muſic ought to have as 
much time, as one white one in the muſic of tha. 


antients, two ſhort fyllables had neither more nor 
leſs than one long one. Hence, when the Greek 
or Roman muſicians were to compoſe any — 1 
whatſoever, they had no more to do, in ſetting the 
time to it, than to conform to + 6, 0dr 
ſyllables, upon which chey each note. 

I cannot avoid obſerving here by the way, that 
it is pity the muſicians do Avnet Men who com- 


-poſe hymns and morets, do not underſtand Latin, 
and are ignorant of the quantity of words; from 


whence it often happens, that upon ſhort ſyllables, 


- over which they ought to run lightly, they inſiſt 


and dwell a great while, as if they were long ones. 


This is a conſiderable fault, and contrary to the / 


'moſt common rules of muſic. 

I have obſerved, that the e or man- 
wer of ſpeaking, of the actors upon the ſtage, was 
compoſed and written in notes, which determined 


the tone it was proper to take. Amongſt many 


Paſſages that demonſtrate this, I ſhall content my» 
Telf with chuſing one from Cicero, where he ſpeaks 


of Roſcius, his cotemporary and intimate friend. 
Every body 2 that Roſcius became a * 
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Musk. 
of very great conſideration, by his fingular excel- 


- Jency in his art, and his reputation for ptobity. 
The people were ſo much ode im his favour: 
that, when he did not act fo well as uſual, they ſaid 
At was either dut of . incliſpoſition. 
e ee 2 
LY e highe ee 
"= a man, Who excelled, in his. profeſſion, ras wo 
| Jayz he was d Nofcius in his way. 
Cicero, aſter having ſaid that an or orator, — 
_ the grows old, might ſoften his manner of ſpeak- 
ing, quotes, as à proof and example of it, what 
Roſeius declared, that, when he perceived himſelf 
grow old, he obliged the inſtruments to play in a 
De Orat. Mower time: Quanquam, guoniam multa ad oratoris 
1.1. asd ab uno Artiſice ſumimus, ſalet idem Raf 
4 -cius dicere, ſe, quo plus: ſibi etatis accederet, ev tibicinis 
-vantus & modos temiſſiores eſſe faflurum. Cicero ac- 
cordingly, in a later work than that I have no- 
eited, makes Atticus ſay, that actor had abatęd 
his declamation; or manner of ſpeaking, by oblig- 
ing the player on the flute, that accompanied him, 
| to keep 'a flower; time: with the ſounds of his in- 
- Cic. de ſtrument: Naſcius, familiaris tuus, in ſeneegute nume 
| Leg. I. 1. b ee eee 26 * ol N 21 eee 
R. 11. Ae 7109 
diene eue that the finging (fer: My was "ofran 
called ſo) of the dramatic pieces on the ſtages of 
the anticats had neither diviſions, recitative, con- 
tinue d quaverings, nor any of the characters of our 
muſical finging: in a word, that this ſinging, was 
only deelaiming or ſpeaking as with us. This 
manner of utterance was, however, compoſe; as 
it was ſuſtained by a continued baſe, of which the 
| found was proportioned, in all appearance, to that 
made by a man Who declaims- or Pronounces a 


: ſpeech. | 


" Jam diu 9 eft ut in „ quo quiſque artificio excelleret, i is 
| > ſuo genexe Roſcius diceretur. De Orat. I. 1. n. 130. 


This 


O FMM U SHC „ 
This may ſeem to us an abſurd and almoſt in- | 
Cbelidle practice, but is not therefore the leſs. cer- 
tain 3 and, in matter of fact, it is uſeleſs to object 
any arguments. We can only ſpeak: by: conjecture 
upon the compoſition; which the continued baſe 
might play, that accompanied the actor's pronun- 
eiation. Perhaps it only played from time to time 
ſome long notes, which were heard at the paſſages, 
in which it was neceſſary for the actor to aſſume 
ſuch tones as it was- not eaſy to hit with ata 
and thereby did the ſpeaker the ſame ſervice, as 
Gracchus received from the player upon the flute 
8 heralways had near him, when he harangued, to 
_ give; him at proper fimes- the _ e e bes 
tween them. ino 40 Dee 
5 =) This EO WoAMINGL © 2 END. a G49 20+: 3 
of 3 eee 8 E Ser. U. 1 
45 AI 1 291 Mn 1 2 | 
Shure of: hat flage reli. and 2 to e. 
0 Gren 
us I c did not only a * tone * 
1 voice in ſpeaking, hn the geſture of A 
| the ſpeaker...» This art was called %gx»05 by the | 
Greeks, and. Gallatio by the Romans: Plato) tells Plat. de 
us, that this art conſiſted in the imitation of all Leg. .“ 
ce geſtures and motions men can make. Hence/ 
we mult not confine the ſenſe of Saltatio to what 
our language means by the word dancing. This 
art, as the ſame author obſerves, was of great ex- 
tent. It was deſigned not only to form the attitudes 
and motions which add grace to action, or are ne- 
cęſſary in certain artificial dances, attended with 
Variety of ſteps, but to direct the geſture, as well 
of the actors upon the ſtage, as the orators; and 
even to teach that manner of geſticulation we ſhall 
ſoon treat on, which a e without the 
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: — an exereiſe, which our anceſtars 


| or use. 8 
- Quintilian'®: adviſes che ſon f children, only 
dor Fans time, to the ſchools here this ant of Sai 
mien ns taught; but ſolel y-to-arquire an eaſy Air 
and guaceful action; and not t form themſelves 
upon che geſtute of dancing 18, to | which 


that of prators ſhould be extremely different. He 


obſerves, chat this cuſtom was very antientʒ and 
bad ſubliſted to his ximes without any objection. 
\Macrobius; however, has preſerved a fragment 
1 ſpeech of the younger Scipio Africanus, 
herein that deſtroyer .of — e ſpeaks bee 
againſt chis cuſtom. Our youth; — 
** to he ſehobls of che — 


<« as unworthy of perſons of condition. 
< perſons of both ſexes go thither 3 RES 


ing, where they; mingle. with a crowd of the 


% molt lool and abandoned minkrels.” The au- 


chority of ſo wũſe aman as Scipio is of great weight 


on this head, and well deſerves ſerious attention. 
Howener it was, we find, that the antientꝭ to 
| xxtengrtlinary\pains to cultivate geſture, and 


4 and arators: were very careful in this | 
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We have ſoen how 'induſtrioufly- DemoRt. 
himſelf to it. I Roſcius ſometimes 
di puted with Cioero, who beft ex preſſed the ſame 
8 in Ares * nee, each in his 


Ri n BY 909 26 2n8t HO 
D Genet irh * in 8 n ætatem ſine re- 
F 


deſcendit. A me autem autem non * ueriles an- 
Hos retinebitur, nec in his ipſis diu. Neque enir th oral ff. 
componi. ad ſimilitudinem ſaltatoris volo, ſed ſubt "liquid ex hac 
Exe! citatione, Quintil. J. 1. c. 12, 
I qEunt in dei hiſtrionum, diſcunt cantare quod majores pon nt 
us probro duci volaerunt. Eunt, inquam, in ludum laltato- 


pot * Cinzdos, virgiues puerique ingenui. ene, 
2. C 


. mens wh lf or re of here, by the vert eantürt 4% 00 
1 to 1 or declaim aſter the: manner of the thratre. 

Et certe ſatis conſtat contendere cum (Ciceronem) cum Vierter 
foltum, utrum ille ſæpius eandem ſententiam variis geſtibus e 


ceret, an ipſe per eloquentiæ copiam ſermone e unciaret. 
* * 2. c. 10. ; * 
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Nan art; Roſcius by geſture, and Cicero by ſpeech. 
olcius ſeems. to have repeated that only by gel⸗ 
ture, which Cicero firſt compoſed and uttered; af. 
ter Which judgment was given upon the ſucceſs of 
| both. Cicero afterwards changed the words or 


turn. of phraſe; without enervating the ſenſe of the 


dliſcburſe; and Roſcius, in his turh, was to give 
the ſenſe by other geſtures, without injuring his 
firſt a expreſſion by the IO. of manner. 


by HR 1.1,» Me. E Cc 2 III. 


| Pronincatio ind geſture divided upon ths or between | 


_ Iwo 2405. 


conderning Roſcius, when we know, that 
the ir often divided the theatrical Pronuncia- 
tion between two actors, of whom the one pro- 
notmced, While the other made geſtures. This 
again is one of the things not eaſily conceived, ſo 
temote is it from our practice, and fo b ng 
therefore does it appear. 

Livy tells us the occaſion for this cuſtom. Li: 
* Andronicus *, a celebrated poet. who firſt gave 
Rome a regular dramatic piece, in the five hundred 
undd fourteenth year of that city, about an hundred 
and twenty years after ſhews of that kind had been 
introduced thete, acted himfelf in one of his own 

pieces It was tifual at that time for the dramatic 
poets to mount the ſtage; and reprefent ſome cha- 
kacter: The Peeples who hog: 1 liberty to cauſe 


wt * pl 


44 ivius— idem ceilings; quod omnes tune . fuorum carmi- 
zum, actor dieitur, cum Ffxpius revocatus vocem obtudiſſet, ven ia 
petirs . ad canendum ante tibicinem cum Rtatuiſler, canticum 

3 . magis viginti motu quia nihil vocis uſus impedie- 

e ad mangm cantari hiſtrionibus cœptum, Wer disqus tan- 
2 rum voce relifta. Liv. 1 7. . . 
* e Livios Andronicus) foi operis actor, cum ſepids a populo re- 


ocatus vocem obtudiſſet, adhibito pueri & tibieinis . gel- 
Hoon tacitus peregit. Tal. Max. I. 2. c. 44 


ads T . the 


E ſhalt Des lef ſuptiſte at what I have ſaid 
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"the | they liked to be repeated, by ealling 
out h, that is to ſay encore, made Andronicus re- 


peat ſo long, that he grew hoarfe. Not being ca- 


pable of pronouncing any longer, he prevailed upon 
„ audience to let a ſlave, placed behind the per- 


ſormer upon the inſtruments, repeat the verſes, whilſt 
Andronicus made the ſame geſtures, as he had done 


in P. them himſelf. It was obſerved, that 


his aCtion was at that time much more animated than 
before, becauſe his whole faculties and attention were 


employed in the geſticulation, whilſt another had 
the care and trouble of pronouncing the words. 


From that time, continues Livy, aroſe the cuſtom 


of dividing the parts between two actors; and to 


pronounce, in a manner, to the cadence of the co- 


median's geſture. And this cuſtom has prevailed 
fo much, that the comedians themſelves pronounce 
no longer any thing befides the dialogue part. 


Valerius Maximus relates the fame thing, which 
paſſages in many other authors confirm. 

It is therefore certain, that the pronunciation and 
1 8 were often divided between two actors; and 
t 


that it was by eſtabliſhed rules of muſic they re- 


gulated both the ſound of their voices, and the mo- 

tion of their hands and whole body. _ 
We ſhould be ſtruck with the ridicule there 

would be in two perions upon our ſtage, of whom, 


one ſhould make geſtures without ſpeaking, whilſt 


the other repeated in a pathetic tone without mo- 
tion. But we ſhould remember, in the firſt place, 
that the theatres of the antients were much more 


vaſt than ours; and in the ſecond place, that the 


acturs piayed in maſks, and that in conſequence 
one could not diſtinguiſh, ſenfibly, at a great dif- 
tance, whether they ſpoke or were ſilent by the 
moving of the mouth, or the features of the face. 
hey undoubtedly chole a /inger (I mean him who 


pronounced) whole voice came as near as poſſible 
$ cn * ö 


1 ᷣ“᷑——! ß 7 
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nounce; and the inſtruments that accompany them. 


nee __3' 


i that of the comedian. This finger was placed in 
& kind of alcove, towards the bottom of the ſcene, 
But in what manner could the rythmic muſic 
adapt itfelf to the ſame meaſure and cadence with 


the comedian that repeated, and him who made 
- geſtures? This was one of thoſe things that, St. 
Auguſtin ſays; were known to all who' mounted 


the ſtagez and for that reaſon he believed improper 
for him to explain; It is not eaſy to conceive what 


Method the antients uſed to make both theſe players 


act in ſo perfect a concert; as ſcaree to be diſtin- 


* from one: but the fact is certain, We 


now that the meaſure was beat upon the ſtage, 


which the actor who ſpoke; he who made geſtures; 


the chorus, and even the inſtruments, were to ob- 
ferve as their common rule. Quintilian, after 


having ſaid, that geſture is as much ſubſervient to 
- Meaſure, as utterance itſelf, adds, that the actors, 


who geſticulate; ought to follow the ſigns given 
with the foot, that is to ſay, the time beat, with 


s much exattneſs, as thoſe who execute the mo- 


; 


dulations; by which he means the actors who pro- 


Year the actor who repreſented; a man was placed Lucian in 
wick iron ſhoes, who ſtamped upon the ſtage. It Prove 


is natural to ſuppoſe, that this man's duſinefs 
was to beat the time with his foot, the ſound of 


Which was to be heard by all who were to ob» 
ſerve it. 0 Rs ih hea PA b 1 1 . 4 6} | 
The extreme delicacy of the Romans (and as 
much may be faid of the Greeks) in whatever con- 


terned the theatre, and the enormous expences they 


were at in repreſentations of this kind, give us rea - 
In to believe, that they carried all parts of them 


to a very great perfection; and in conſequence that 


the diſtribution of ſingle parts between two actors, 


„ Adqus corporis motui ſua quedam tempora, & ad figns pedytn 
non minus faltationi, quam modulationibus, adhibet ratio muſica 
humeros. . Quintil, | . | 
£44 | _ 2 | of 
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of: which one. ſpokes and the other made geſtures, 


had nothing in it, that was not wighly agrecable x to 
the ſpectators. 


A comedian * at Rome, wha —* a geſture out 


of time, was no leſs hiſſed than one who was faulty 


in the pronunciation of a verſe. + The habit of 


being preſent at the public ſhews, had made even 


the common people ſo nice in their ear, that they 
knew how to object to inflexions, and the moſt 


minute faults in tone, when repeated too often 3 


even though they were of a nature to pleaſe, when 
introduced ſparingly, and managed with art. 

The immenſe ſums devoted by the antients to 
the celebration of ſhews are hardly credible. The 


repreſentation of three of Sophocles's tragedies coſt 


the:, Athenians more than the Peloponneſian war. 


What expences were, the Romans at in building 


theatres. and  amphitheatres, and even in paying 


their actors? Eſopus, a celebrated actor of tra- 


Hor! Sat. 
L 2 

Plin. I. 10. 
C. 12 8 


gedy, Cicero's cotemporary, left at his death to 
che ſon, mentioned by Horace and Pliny as a fa- 


mous ſpendthrift, an inheritanceꝗ of two millions, 


five hundted thouſand livres, (about an hundred 
and twenty thouſand pounds) which he had amaſſed 


dy acting. ] Roſcius, Cicero's friend, had a ſalary 
of above ſeventy-five thouſand livres (about three 
thouſand. five hundred pounds) a year, and muſt 
bave had more, as he had $ five hundred livres 
gr uy” -three pounds) a e out of the Dubs 


» Hiferio 388 ry moyeat, extra ear pr 9 nut fi 0 


pronunciatus eſt ſyllaba una longior aut ou _Exlibilatur & Ex. 
. ptoditur. Cic. in Parad: 3 rs 


1 Qvanto mollio:es — &celicatiores i in canty Hexiones & 1 


voculz quam certæ & ſeyerz : quibus tamen non modo auſteri, ſe 
f ie fant, multitudo ipſa reclamat. Cic. de Orat. I. 3. n. 98. 
by * er ex parĩ arte dutenties ſeſtertium reliquiſſe filio conſiat. 
er 2. c. 19. 
* Quippe cum Jan Apucd maſores' nero Roſcius hittrio Nord 

quitquaginta millia annua meritaſſe prodatur. Plin. I. 7. e. 39. 

LTanta fuit gatia; mercedem diurnam de public mille de- 
narios ſine gregalibus acceperit. Macrob. _ Og 10 
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lic treaſury, of Which he paid no part to his com: Macrob. 
"BY Julius Cæſar gave above ſixty thouſand 8 
ivres (about two thoufand ſeven hundred and fifty 1 8 
ounds) to Laberius, to induce that poet to play a 
Part in a piece of his own compoſing. 
I have repeated theſe facts, and there are an in- 


vun of a like nature, to ſhew the exceeding paſ- 


ſion of the Romans for public ſhews. Now is it 
probable, that a people who ſpared nothing for 
theſe ſhews, who made them their principal em- 
loyment, or at leaſt their moſt ald ble pleaſure; 
who piqued themſelves upon the elevation and re- 
finement of their taſte in every thing beſide; that 
this people, I ſay, whoſe delicacy could nor ſuffer 
the leaft word ill pronounced, the leaſt accent ill 
laid, or the leaſt improper geſture, ſhould admit 


this diſtribution of ſpeech and geſture between two 


actors, ſo long” upon the ſtage, if it had offended 
ever ſo little the eye or ear? We may believe, with- 


| Fg prejudice, that a theatre, ſo much eſteemed and 


uented, had carried all things to a very high 
dg ree of perfection. 1 

It was the ' muſic, that engroſſed almoſt all ho- 
nour in dramatic repreſentations. It preſided in 
the compoſition of plays: for of old its empire cx- 
tended ſo far, and was confounded with poeſy. It 
regulated the ſpeech and geſture of the actors. It 
was applied to form the voice, to unite it with the 
ſound of the inſtruments, and to compoſe a graic- 
fol harmony out of that union. 5 

In antient Greece the poets themſelves compoſed 

the pronunciation for their pieces, Muſici, qui erant Cic. 4 


gubndam idem poetæ, ſays Cicero, in ſpeaking of che Orat. J. 3. 
Antient Greek poets who invented the mulic and.“ 
form of verſes. The art of compoſing declama- 


tion, or the pronunciation for dramatic perfor- 
mances, was a particular profeſſion at Rome. In 
the titles at the head of Terence's comedies, we 


find, with the name of the author of the poem, 


'F 3 and 
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.:- and; that of the maſter of che * 
ds who afted it, his name 


alſo that had adapt- 
ed the mylic to the words; in Latin, n 


2 uſes. the ſame expreſſion, facere modes, to 
expreſs thoſe who compoſed the pronunciation of 


. theatrical pieces, After having ms that Roſciug 


urpoſely repeated ſome paſſages of his parts with 
1 more negligent tone than the ſenſe of the verſes 
ſeemed to fequire, and threw ſhadqwings into his 
geſure, to make what he intended to ſet off the 


| N he adds: That the * ſucceſs of this con- 
#d 


is 2 certgin, that the pets, and thoſe wha 
*©: compoſed the pronunciation, were ſenſible of it 


be as well ay the comedians, and knew all of them | 


% hq to employ it with advantage.” Theſe com- 
poſers of pronunciation raiſed or depreſſed the tone 
with. 2 and artfully varied the manner of 


ſpeaking. . age was ſometimes directed 
9 to be * Igwer than the, 4 by 


*y ſeemed to require, but then 1 It. WAS, becauſe the ele: 


vation to which the actor's voice was to raiſe, at the | 


1 of a "eh or adi dat 1 * inal 


41 125 the 5 — 


0 conclude what relates to the muſic of the 
antients, jt remains for me to ſpeak of the 


. EY ſingular and wonderful of all its operations, 
though neither the moſt uſeful nor the moſt. lay- 


- Bable; this was the OT of the. Fn 


que illi etiam qui fecerunt mod 2s, a quibus uiriſ 


mimes. 


1 Neque id Here prĩids ai quam ipf 2 12 deni: 
ue ery ij itur ali: 


quid, deinde augetur, a. Mags inflatur, wages diſtinguitur. 
Cie. 4 Or at, J. Jo 0 17 2 : 2 . 
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_ The antients, not contented with having reduced, 

by the precepts of muſic, the art of geſture into 

method, had improved it to ſuch a degree, that 

there were comedians who ventured to undertake 

to act all ſorts of dramatic pieces, without ſpeaking 

a ſyllable. They called themſelves Pantomimes, be- 

_ cauſe they imitated and expreſſed whatever they had 

to ſay by geſtures, taught by the art of Saltation 

or dancing, without uſing the aid of ſpeech. 

Sauidas and Zozymus inform us, that the art of Pang 
the Pantomimes made its firſt appearance at Rome, Zr 1. . 

in the reign of Auguſtus; which made Lucian ſay, Lucian. de 

that Socrates had ſeen the art of dancing only in Ochen- 

its cradle. Zozymus even reckons the invention of * 7 

this art amongſt the cauſes of the corruption of the 

manners of the Roman people, and of the misfor- 

tunes of the empire. The two firſt introducers of 

this new art were Pylades and Bathyllus, whoſe 

names became afterwards very famous amongſt the 
Romans; the firſt ſucceeded beſt in tragic ſubjects, 
and the other in comic. 3 

What appears ſurpriſing is, that theſe comedi- 

ans, who undertook to perform pieces without 
ſpeaking, could not aſſiſt date expreſſion with the 

motion of their faces ; for they played in maſks as 

well as the other actors. They began, no doubt, 
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at firſt by executing ſome well known ſcenes of [ 
tragedies and | comedies, in order to be the more 1 
eaſily underſtood by the ſpectators, and by little and . ll 


little became capable of repreſenting whole plays. _ 

As they were not to repeat any thing, and had 
only geſtures to make, it is eaſily conceived, that 
all their expreſſion was more lively, and their ac- 
tion much more animated, than thoſe of the com- 
mon comedians, Hence * Caſſiodorus calls the Pan- 


CATS! 
—— 
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©. Orcheſtrarum loquac iſſimæ manus, linguoſi digiti filentium cla- 
moſum, expoſitio tacita, quam muſa Polhymnia reperifle narratur, 
oftendens homines poſſe fine oris afflatu velle ſuum declarare. Caſ- 
od. Var. Epift, J. 4. Epil. 51. | 

WWW tomimes, 


* 
3 


wi EEE „ 
TTT v7: M U'S 1G. Ei 

i tomimes, men whoſe learned hands, to uſe that ex- 
Preſſion, had tongues at the end of each finger; 
©. who ſpoke in keeping ſilence, and who knew how 
| do make an ample narration without opening 9 5 
=_ - mouths: in fine, men whom Polhymnia, the muſe 
3 that preſided over muſic, had formed, in order to 
; die that, ſhe! could expreſs her ſenſe without tlie 
e EL 
0 Iheſe repreſentations, though mute, mult have 
| -.. given 2 ſenſible pleaſure, and tranſported the ſpecta. 
4'z Tee, 0e "Seneca the facher, whoſe profeſſion was one 
j dente, of the gravelt and moſt honourable of his times, 
A 4 <1 "enfbifer that his taſte for theſe Pantomimical re- 
| Lucian de preſentations was à real paſſion. Lucian ſays, that 
ny troy People wept at them, as at the pieces of the ſpeak- 

id: 940. ing comedians, "Fe relates alſo, that ſome king in 
the neighbourhood of the Euxine fea, who was at 

Rome in Neto's reign, demanded” of that prince, 
With great earneſtneſs, a Pantomime, he had ſeen 

play, in order to make him his interpreter in all 
languages. This man, ſaid he, will make all 
A the World underſtand him, whereas I am obliged 
f | e pay a great number of interpreters for corre- 
<< ſponding with my neighbours, who ſpeak ſeveral 
© languages entirely. unknown to me,” 
OO Cefatnir ie, that the Romans were ſo charmed 

with the art of the Pantomimes from irs birth, that 


4 


* 


it ſoon paſſed ints the remoteſt provinces; and ſub- 


ſted as long às the empire ifſelt. The hiſtory of 
quently mentions 


* 


the Roman emperors more fre 
famous Patomimes than celebrated orators. 
| This art, as we have obſerved, began in the 
*  - Teign of Auguſtas. That prince was exceedingly 
Aelſohecd with it, and Mzcenas was in a manner 
inchanted with Bathyllus-. * In the firſt year of 
Tiberius, the ſenate was obliged to make a regulg- 
ion to prohibit the ſenators from entering the houſes 


$5 W- * 


Ne domos Pantomimorum ſenator introiret, ne egredientes in 
. 


oh 


24 
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i of the Pantomimes, and the Roman knights bn 
making up their train in the ſtreets. Some years Lycian dg 
after, there was a neceſſity for baniſhing the Pan- 9 Ea 


tomimes out of Rome. The extreme paſſion of 
the people for their repreſentations occaſioned the 
forming cabals for applauding one in preference to 


another, and theſe cabals became factions. They ü 
even took different liveries, in imitation of thoſe | 
who drove the chariots in the races of. the Circus, 20. 


Some called themſelves the Blues, and others the 
Greens. The people were divided alſo on their 
ſide, and all the factions of the Circus, ſo frequenly 
mentioned in the Roman hiſtory, eſpouſed different 
companies of Pantomimes, which often occaſioned 
dangerous tumults in Rome. 

The Pantomimes were again expelled Rome un- 
der Nero and ſome other emperors. But their 


baniſhment was of no great duration; becauſe the 


people could no longer be without them, and con- 
junctures happened, in which the ſovereign, who 
believed the favour» of the multitude neceſſary to 
him, endeavoured to pleaſe them by ſuch means 
as were 1n his power. Domitian had expelled them, 


and Nerva his ſucceſſor recalled them, though one 


of the wiſeſt emperors Rome ever had. Sometimey 
the people themſelves, tired with the unhappy effects 
of the cabals of the Pantomimes, demanded their 
\ expulſion with as much warmth as they had done 
their being recalled upon other occaſions, Negue 

a te minore concentu ut tolleres Pantomimos, quam a 
| e tuo ut reſtitueret, exaftum eſt, ſays Pliny the 

younger, in ſpeaking to Trajan. There are evi's 
and diſorders, which can only be prevented in their 
birth, and which, if time be allowed them to rake 

root and gain credit, aſſume the upper hand, and: 
; become too ſtrong far all remedies. 
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| of THE. 

ARTS and SCIENCES. 


OF THE 


ANCIENTS 


or THE. ART MILITARY. 


ITHERTO we have ſeen man eſtabliſh- 
ed by the means of the arts in the enjoy- 


ment {of all the conveniencies of life. The 


e cultivated by his care and labour, has ſup- 
lied him, in return, with abundant riches of every 
Pi Commerce has brought him, from the moſt 


remote countries, whatever their inhabitants could 
ſpare : it has carried him dawn into the bowels of 


earth, and to the bottom of the ſea, not only 
to inrich and adorn him, but to — = himſelf 


with an infinity of helps and inſtruments . | 
e 


in his daily occaſions. After having built him 
houſes, ſculpture and painting have done their ut- 
moſt in emulation of each other to adorn his abode; 
and, that nothing might be wanting to his ſatisfac- 
tian and delight, mulic has come in, to fill up his 
moments of leiſure with gratefyl concerts, which 
_ reſt and refreſh him after his labours, and make 


kim forget all his pins, and * his afflictions, "a 
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' OF THE ART MILITARY. 
he has any. What more can he defire? Happy, 


if he could not be diſturbed in the poſſeſſion of ad- 
vantages, that have Fan ſo much. But the 
t 


rapacious appetites, the avarice and ambition of 
x this general felicity, and render 
'man. Injuſtice arms herſelf with 
force, to inrich herſelf with the ſpoils of her 
brethren. He, who, moderate in his defires, con- 


Funes hjimfplfwichinjthe;bounds.of what he poſſeſſes, 
— — 15 80 | 50 


not oppoſe force with force, would ſoon 


become the prey of othets. He would have cauſe 
to fear, that jealous neighbours, and enemy ſtates, 


prld come & diſturb His tranquillity, to ravage 
his nds, burn his houſes, carry away his riches, 
and lead himſelf into captivity. He has therefore 
cccaſion Tor arms and troops, to defend him againſt 


violence, and aſcertain his ſafety. At firſt we be- 
hold him æmployedlin whatever the ſciences have of 
molt exalted and ſublime : but, * ar the firſt noiſe 


af arms, thoſe ſciences, horn and N 14 


pole, and enemies of tumult, are ſeized with terror, 
reduced to ſilence, unleſs the att of war takes them 

under her protection, and places her ſafeguards 
over them, which; can alone ſecure the public tran- 


Auillity. +, Thus war, becomes neceſſary to man, as 
he protectreſs of peace and repoſe, and ſolely em- 
ployed to repel. violence and defend juſtice; and it 
is. in this light I believe it allowable for me to treat 


of it. Lſhall: run over, as briefly. as poſſible, all 


che parts of military, knowledge, which, properly 
ſpealeing, is the ſcience of princes, and kings, and 
reguires, for ſucceeding, in it, almoſt innumerable 


palents,. which. are very rarely to, be. fayod united 
Wien Siren 367 .; | 
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omnia hæc noſtra præclara ſtudia——latent in tutela ac preſi- 


Y 


101 
121 
dio bellicæ virtutis. Simul atque increpuit ſuſpicio ouiihs "Artes 


Ya as * $4 7 at 47 1 FS; 3 
Illico noſtrie conticeſcunt. Cic. pro Mun. n. 112 


be bella N e e ſine injuria in pacs 


yivatur « Cie], 1. 
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OB,THE. ART, MILITARY 


As I have elſewhere treated on what relates to 1 
military affairs of the Egyptians, Carthaginians, 
Aſſyrians, and Perſians, 1 ſhalt, the. 


ſparingly of them in this place. 1 ſhall Be more 


extenſive upon the Greeks, and principally the La- 


8 cedæmonians and Athenians, which, of all the 
Grecian ſtates, indiſputably diſtinguiſhed themſelves 


moſt by their valour' and military Khowledge. I 
was long in doubt whether J ſhould-ſpeak alſo of 
the Romans, who ſeem foreign to my ſubject. But, 
upon mature conſideration, I thought it neceſſary 
to join them with other nations, that the reader, at 

one view, might know, at leaſt in ſome meaſure, 
the manner in which the antients made war. This 
is the ſole end I propoſe to myſelf in this little trea- 
tiſe, without intending any thing further, I have 
not forgot 'what happened to a philoſopher of Ephe- 
ſus, who paſſed for the fineſt ſpeaker of. his times. 
In an harangue, which he pronounced before Han- 
nibal, he took upon him to treat at large on the duties 
of a good g general. The orator was applauded by 
the whole audience. Hannibal, being preſſed to 
give his opinion of him, replied, with the m 


of a ſoldier, that he had never heard a more cin- 


temptible diſcourſe. I ſhould apprehend incurring 
a like cenſure if, after having paſſed my whole 
life in the ſtudy of polite . I ſhould pre- 
tend to give leſſons upon the art id to thoſe 
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His firſt chapter contains. what 1 
the undertaking and declaring of war, the 
choice of the So and officers, the raiſing of 
troops, their pe pond y, arms, march, in- 


to e.! 


ARTICLE.L ow 
d and Am 72 . 
SECT. 1. ae 6. 


* 9 


b of wats n 


Nun is no principle more the re 
-ceived, than that which lays down, that pave 


| 3 * never to he undertaken except for juſt and 
lauful reaſons; nor hardly any one more generally 
_ violated; It is agreed, that wars *, | undertaken 
_ ſolely from views of intereſt or ambition, are real 
_ tobberies. The pirate's anſwer to Alexander the 


Great, ſo well known iti hiſtory, was exceedingly 


juſt and ſenfible. And had not the Scythians good 


reaſon to alk that raviger of provinces , whete- 


fore he came ſo far to diſturb the — of na- 
ws who had never done him wrongs and whether 


. Inferre bella finititnis Lat populos Gi tion inoleftos wia regni 


conterere & ſubdere; quid aliud quam grande Itfocinium 
nominandum eſt? S. Aug : oe kid. D. I. 9 6. 


uid nobis tecum A ? Nunquam terram tuam attigimus. Qui 


venias, licetne Oe in vaſtis ſylwis vivemibus ? 2 
a 1 el . 
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OF THE ART MILITARY ity 
t was a crime in them to be ignorant in their woods 
and defarts, remote from the reſt of mankind, who 
and of what country Alexander was? When Philip“, juſtia.1. s. 
| Choſen arbiter between two kings of "Thrace that © 3- 
were brothers, expelled them both from their do- 
-- minions, did he deſerve a better name than that of 
_ thief and robber? His other conqueſts, though 
leſs flagrant crimes, were ſtill but .robberies, be- 
cauſe founded upon injuſtice, and no means of 
_ conquering ſeemed infamous to him: Nalla apud id. Joftins 
eum lurpis ratio vincendi. The juſtice. and neceſſity 
of wars ought therefore to be conſidered as fun- 
damental principles in point of policy and govern- 
ment. : | | | 15 
In monarchical ſtates, generally, the prince only 
has power to undertake a war: which is one of the 
reaſons that renders his office ſo much to be feared. 
For, if he has the misfortune to enter into it with. 
out a juſt and neceſſary cauſe, he is anſwerable for 
all the crimes committed in it, for all the fatal 
effects attending it, for all the ravages inſeparable 
from it, and and all che human blood ſhed in it. 
Who can look without trembling upon ſuch an ob- 
ject, and an account of ſo dreadful a nature? 
Princes have councils, which may be of great 
aſſiſtance to them, if they take care to fill them 
up with wiſe, able, and experienced perſons; fuck 
as are diſtinguiſhed by their love and zeal for the 
good of their country, void of ambition views of 
- +. Intereſt, and above all infinitely remote from all 
diſguiſe and flattery. When Darius propoſed to his Herod. 
council the carrying of the war into Scythia, Arta- e. 53. 
banus his brother endeavoured at firft in vain to 
diſſuade him from ſo unjuſt and unreaſonable a de- 
ſign: his reaſons, ſolid as they were, were forced to 
give way to the enormous praiſes andexceflive flattery 
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Philippus, more ingenit ſui, ad judicium veluti ad bellum, in- 
_ opinantibus fratribus, inſtrufto exercitu ſupervenit ; & regno utrum- 
- Yue, non judicis more, fed fraude LAT RON ISG ac ſcelere, ſpoliavit. 


a e THEART MILITARY, 
Kered.l. 7, Of the courtiers.. He ſucceeged no better in the 
countel he gave his nephew Kerxes, not, to attack 


Ereas a misfortune it is to 


* 


N 


the Greeks. As the latter had ſtrongly expreſſed 


bis own ineſination, an eſſential fault in ſuch con: 


junctures, he was far from being oppoſed, and the 


deliberation, was no mofe than mere form, On 
both. occaſions, the wiſe prince, who had. ſpoken | 


his ſentiments freely, was grieved to. ſee, that 
ki 


neither of the. two gs comprehended, how 
Ot 


to one's deſires, never to be contented with what vr 


© Poſſeſs, and always tu be ſollicitous for (enlarging it: 


which is the cauſe of almoſt all wars.  . 


In the Grecian republics, the aſſembly of the 
ople decided finally with regard to war, which 


Sparta indeed, the authority of the ſenate, and 


ſerved as a kind ot balance to the levity and. im- 


prudence of the. people; but this, remedy had, not 


always its effect. The Athenians are reproached 
with two very oppolite faults, the being either toe 


# n | 


recipitate or too flow. Againſt the former à law 
ad been made, by w ich it was ordained, that 

War ſhould not be reſdlyed till after 4 mature deli. 
beration of three days. And in the wars againſt 


* 


Philip we have ſcen, how much Demoſthenes com- 


LY 
FJ # 


is flownels, ,in republics,, arifes from-this cauſe ; 


"hos, when Philip had taken Elatæa, the Athenian 


rator, terrified with the urgent danger of the re- 
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| accuſtomed ta {et no bewids 


thod was ſubjeFt. to great inconvegiencies. ff | 
eſ- 


Pecially of the Ephori, as well as at Athens that 
of the Arcopagus and council of four hundr ed, to 
Whom the preparing of the public, affairs belonged, 


lained of the indolence of the Athenians, of which 
eir enemy well knew how to make his advantage. 


| Teo, much divided ;abour their different, views and, 
Intereſts, ..to, uaite ſpeedily in the ſame. refolution. 
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_ OF THE ART MILITARY. 
public, cauſed the law I have mentioned to be. re- 
pealed, and the war to be reſolved on that inſtant. 

The public affairs were examined and determined 
with much more maturity and wiſdom amongſt the 
Romans, though the people with them alſo had the 
deciſion. But the ſenate's authority was great, and 
almoſt always prevailed in important caſes. That 
wife body were very attentive, eſpecially in the 
earlieſt times of the republic, to have juſtice on 
their fide in their wars. This reputation, for faith 
in treaties, equity, juſtice, moderation, and diſinte- 
reſtedneſs, was of no leſs ſervice than the force of 
arms, in aggrandizing the Roman republic ; the 
power of which was attributed * to the protection 
of the gods, who rewards juſtice and public faith 
in that manner. It is obſerved F with admiration, 
that the Romans, in all times, conſtantly made re- 
ligion the baſis of their enterpriſes, and referred the 
motive and end of them to 1 gods. 

The moſt powerful reaſon the generals could uſe 

to animate the troops to fight well, was to repreſent l 
to them, that the war they made was juſt; and 
that, as only neceſſity had put their arms into their 
hands, they might aſſuredly rely upon the protec- 

tion of the gods: whereas thoſe gods, the enemies 
and avengers of injuſtice, never failed to declare 
againſt ſuch as undertook unjuſt wars, in violation 
bf the faith of treaties, 
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SEC „ 
Decloratiom * war. 


N E effect of the principles of equity and 
juſtice, which I have now laid down, was 
never actually to commence hoſtilities, before the 
© Tg heralds had ſignified to the enemy the grie- 
ances they had to alledge againft them, and they had 

| beenexhorted to redreſs the wrongs declared to have 
been received. It is agreeable to the law of nature 
do try methods of amity and accommodation, be- 
fore proceeding to open rupture. War is the laſt 
of remedies, and all others ſhould be endeavoured 
before that is undertaken. Humanity requires, that 
room be given for reflection and repentance, and 
time left to clear up ſuch doubts, and remove ſuch 
_ ſuſpicions, as meaſures of an ambiguous nature 


may give birth to, and which are often found to be 


groundleſs upon a nearer examination. 

This cuſtom was generally obſerved from the 
earlieſt ages amongſt the Greeks. * Polynices, be- 
fore he beſieged Thebes, fent Tydeus to his brother 

| . e to propoſe an accommodation. And it 
Liad. 1. 2. appears from N rrl that the Greeks deputed 
MII? lyſſes and Menelaus to the T "rojans, to ſummon 
25 8 to reſtore Helen, before they had committed 

any act of hoſtility; and Herodotus tells us the 
Lib. . "fame thing. We find a multitude of the like ex- 

r amples throughout tne hiſtory of the Greeks. 

— It is true, that an almoſt certain means of gain- 
ing great advantages over enemies is to fall on them 
at unawares, and to attack them fuddenly, without 


fpotior cunctis ſedit ſententia, fratris 
Pretcatare fidem, tutoſque in regna precando 
Explorare aditus. Audax ea munera Tydeus | 
Ts. | * Theb. liÞ. rt. 


having 
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having ſuffered them to diſcover our deſigns, or 


giving them time to put themſelves into a ſtate of 


- defence, But theſe unforeſeen incurſions, without 
any previous denunciation, were properly deemed 


unjuſt enterpriſes; and vicious in their principle. 


It was this, as Polybius remarks, that had ſo much Polyb.1. 4. 
"diſcredited the ZEtolians, and had rendered them as P. 33** 


odious as thieves and robbers; becauſe having no rule 


but their intereſt, they knew no laws either of war 


or peace, and every means of inriching and aggran- 
dizing themſelves appeared legitimate to them, 


without troubling themſelves, whether it were con- 
trary to the law of nations to attack neighbours by 


ſurpriſe, who had done them no wrong, and who 
believed themſelves ſafe in virtue, and under the 
protection of treaties. | 


291 


The Romans were more exact than the Greeks in Liv. I. 1. 


öbſerving this ceremony of declaring war, which * 32. 
was eſtabliſned by Ancus Martius, the fourth of 


their kings. The public officer (called Fecialis) 


having his head covered with linen, went to the 


frontiers of the people àgainſt whom preparations of 
war were making; and as ſoon as he arrived there, 
he deelared aloud the grievances of the Roman 


people, and the ſatisfaction he demanded for the 


wrongs which had been done them; calling Jupiter 
to witneſs in theſe terms, which include an horrible 
imprecation againſt himſelf, and a ſtill greater 
againſt the people, of whom he was no more than 
the voice: Great God, I come bitber to demand 
Jatigfaction in the name of the Roman people, centrary 
tb equity and juſtice, never ſuffer me to behold my na- 
tive country again. He repeated the ſame thing, 
changing only ſome of the terms, to the firſt per- 
ſon he met; and afterwards at the entrance of the 


city, and in the public market-place. If at the 


Expiration of thirty days ſatisfaction were not made, 
the ſame officer returned to the ſame people, and 


pronounced publicly theſe words : Attend, ob Jupiter, 


1 Juno, 
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Juno, and * Quirinus; and you celeftial, terreſtrial, nd 
infernal gods, attend. I call you to witneſs, that ſuch 
a people (naming them) are unjuſt, and refuſes to make 
us ſatisfation. We ſhall conſult at Rome, in the ſenate, 
upon the means of obliging them to do us that juſtice 
which is our due. Upon the return of the Fecialis 
to Rome, the affair was brought into deliberation, 
and, if the majority of voices were for the war, the 
ſame officer went back to the frontier of the ſame 
people, and in the preſence of at leaft three perſons, 
pronounced a certain form of declaration of War; 
after which he threw, a ſpear upon the enemy's 
lands, which implied that the war was declared. 
This ceremony was long retained by the Romans. 


When war was to be declared againſt Philip and 


Antiochus, they conſulted the Feciales, to know, 
whether it was to be denounced to themſelves 
in perſon, or it ſufficed to declare it in the firſt 
place ſubject to thoſe princes. In the glotious times 
of the F republic, they would have thought it a diſ- 
grace to them to have acted by ſtealth, and to have 
committed breach of faith, or even uſed artifice. 
They proceeded openly, and left thoſe little frauds 
and unworthy ſtratagems to the Carthaginians, and 
people like them, with whom it was more glo- 
rious to deceive, than conquer an enemy vun open 
force. 

The heralds at arms, and Feciales, were in great 


veneration amongſt the antients, and were conſider- 


ed as ſacred and inviol able perſons. This decla- 
ration was a part of the law of nations, and 
was held neceſſary and indiſpenſable. It was not 
preceded by certain public writings, now called 


* Fo Remulys* WAS called. | 
I Veteres & moris antiqui memores negab ant ſe in ea legatione 
Romanas artes agnoſcere. Non per infidias & necturna prælia— 
nec ut n. agiſtratu quam vera virtute gloriarentur, bella majores 
e lnducere pt iuſquam Zerere ſolitos bella, denunciare ctiam 
—4xc Romana eſſe, non verſutiarum Punicarum, neque calliditatis 
Grace: apud quos fallere men Vi peu, N fue · 
rit. Liv. 2 M: 2 * 
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Manife Moes, which contain the pretenſions, well or 
ill founded, of the. one or the other party, and 
the reaſons by which they ſupport them. Theſe 
* have been ſubſtituted in the room of that auguſt 
and ſolemn ceremony, by which the antients intro- 
duced the divine Majeſty in delarations of war, as 
witneſs and avenger of the injuſtice of thoſe who 
undertook wars without reaſon and neceſſity. Mo- 
tives of policy have beſides rendered theſe mani- 
feſtoes neceſſary, in the ſituation of the princes of 
Europe with regard to each other, united by blood, 
alliances and leagues offenſive or defenſive. Pru- 
dence requires the prince, who declares war againſt 
his enemy, to avoid drawing upon him the arms 
of all the allies of the power he attacks. It is to 
prevent this inconvenience manifeſtoes are made in 
theſe days, which ſupply the place of the antient 
ceremonies I have mentioned, and which ſome- 
times contain the reaſons for beginning the war, 
h without dechring it. | 
I have ſpoken of pretenſions well or ill founded. 
For ſtates. and princes, who war upon each other, 
do not fail to juſtify their proceedings with ſpecious 
. 8 pretexts on both ſides; and they might expreſs 
themſelves, as a prætor of the Latins did in an Liv. I. 8, 
aſſembly, wherein it was deliberated how to anſwer n- 4. 
the Romans, who, upon the ſuſpicion of a revolt, 
had cited the magiſtrates of Latium before them. 
* In my opinion, gentlemen, ſays he, in the pre- 
« ſent conjuncture, we ought to be leſs concerned 
about what we have to ſay, than what we have 
** to do: for, when we have acted with vigour, and 
* duly concerted our meaſures, there will be no 
* difficulty in adapting words to them.” Ad ſum- 
mam rerum n:ftrarum magis pertinere arbitror, quid = 
n agendum nobis, quam quid loquendum fit. Facile erit, a 
's Fuplicatis conſdliis, accommodare rebus verba. 8 
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ARTIC Ex n. | 
( * the generals and officers. Rai 2 of troops, 


e 
5 Cboice of the generals and officers. 


T i is a great advantage for kings to be abſolute 
maſters in the choice of the generals and officers 


of their armies; and the higheſt praiſe, which can 


be given them, is to ſay, that known reputation 
and ſolid merit are the ſole motives that determine 
them in it. And indeed can they have too much 


attention in making a choice, which ih ſome mea- 
ſure equals a private perſon with his ſovereign, by 


inveſting him with the whole power, glory, and 


fortune of his dominions ? It is principally, by this 
characteriſtic princes capable of governing -are 


Known; and it is to the ſame they have been always 
indebted for the ſucceſs of their arms. We do not 
find, that the great Cyrus, Philip, or his ſon 


+ Alexander, ever confided their troops to generals 


without merit and experience. The caſe was not 


the ſame under the ſucceſſors of Cyrus and Alexan- 
der, with whom intrigue, cabal, and the credit of 


a favourite uſually preſided in this choice, and 
almoſt always excluded the beſt ſubjects. Hence 
the ſucceſs of their wars was anſwerable to ſuch a 
manner of commencing them. I have no. occaſion 
to cite examples to prove this: hiſtory abounds 
with them. 

proceed to republics. At Sparta the two kings, 
in virtue of their rank only, had the right and pol: 
ſeſſion of the command, and in the earlier times 
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diviſion, that happened between Cleomenes and 
Demaratus, occaſioned the making of a law, which, 
ordained, that only one of the kings ſhould com- 
mand the troops; and this was afterwards obſerv- 
ed, except in extraordinary caſes. The Lacedz- 
monians were not ignorant, that authority is weak 

when divided; that two generals ſeldom agree long; 
that great enterpriſes can hardly ſucceed, unleſs 
under the conduct of a ſingle man; and that no- 
thing is more fatal to an army, than a divided com- 
mand. | e . 

This inconvenience muſt have been much greater 
at Athens, where, by the conſtitution of the ſtate 
itſelf, ten perſons were always to command; be- 
cauſe, Athens being compoſed of ten tribes, each 
furniſhed their own chief, who commanded their 

day ſucceſſively, Beſides which, they were choſen 
by the people, and that every year. This occa- 
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Miltiades to Demetrius Phaleræus, that is to ſay, 
f during almoſt two hundred years, a conſiderable 
| number of great men were placed by Athens at the 
| 
| 


| ſioned a ſmart ſaying of Philip's, that he admired it 
; the good fortune of the Athenians, who could find i} 
| in a- ſet time, every year, ten captains; whereas, i 
; | during his whole reign, it had ſcarce been in his it 
power to find * one. e e e hk 
| The Athenians, however, eſpecially at critical Þ 
| conjunctures, muſt have been attentive in appoint- 4 
| ing citizens of real merit for their generals. From 1 
5 


head of her armies, who raiſed their country's 
glory to the moſt exalted height. In thoſe times 
all jealouſy was baniſhed, and the public good the 
the ſole motive of power. There is a fine example Herod. 
| of this in the war of Darius againſt the Greeks. © '? 
The danger was exceeding great. The Athenians 
were alone againſt an innumerable army. Of the 


® This gb, Parmenio. 
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ten generals, five were for fighting, and five FE 
retreating. Miltiades, who was at the head of the 
former, having gained the Polemarch'on his ſide, 
(which officer had a decilive voice in the council 
of war in caſe of diviſion) it was reſolved to fight. 
All the generals, acknowledging the ſuperiority of 
Miltiades to. themſelves, when the day came, re- 
ſigned the command to him. It was at this time 
the celebrated battle of Marathon was fought. 

It ſometimes happened that the people, ſuffering 
themſelves to be ſwayed by their orators, and fol- 
| lowing their caprice in every thing, conſetred the 
command upon perſons unworthy of it. We may 
remember the abſolute credit of the famous Cleon 
with the multitude, who was appointed to com- 

mand in the firſt years of the Peloponneſian war, 
| though a turbulent, hot-headed, violent man, with- 
out ability or merit. But theſe examples were rare 
and not frequently repeated at Athens till the later 
times, when they proved. one of the principal g cauſes i 
of its ruin. 

The philoſopher . Antiſthenes Wade the Athenians 
ſenſible, one day, in a pleaſant and facetious man- 
1 the abuſes committed amongſt them in the 
promotions to the public offices. He propoſed td 
them, with a ſerious air, in a full aſſembly, that 
it ſhould be ordained by a decree, that for the 
future the aſſes ſhould be employed in tillage. as 
well as the horſes and oxen. When he was an- 
ſwered, that the aſſes were not intended by nature 
for that. labour: You are deceived, ſaid he, that fig- 


niſes "nothing : Don't you ſee that our citizens, though 


euer ſo much afſes and ſots before, become immediately 
8 able generals, ſolely from your election of them. © 
At Rome, the people alſo elected the generals, 
that is to ſay, the conſuls. © They held their office 
only one year. They were ſometimes continued i in 
the command under "he names of proconſuls or 
pro: 
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Proprætors. This“ annual change of the e. nerals 
was a great obſtacle to the eons affairs, 
the ſucceſs of which required an uninterrupted con- 
tinuation. And this is the advantage of monar- 
chical ſtates, in which the princes are abſolutely 
free; and diſpoſe all things at diſcretion, without 
being ſubject to any neceſſity. Whereas, amongſt 
the Romans, a conſul ſometimes arrived too late, 
or was recalled before the time for holding the aſ- 
ſemblies. Whatever diligence he might uſe in his 
| Journey, before the command could be transferred 
to a ſucceſſor, and he was ſufficiently informed of 
the condition of the army, a knowledge indiſpen- 
fably previous to all undertakings, a conſiderable 
ſpace of time muſt have elapſed, which made him 
Joſe the occaſion of acting, and of attacking the 
enemy to advantage. Beſides which, he often 
found affairs, upon his arrival, in a bad condition, 
through his predeceſſor's ill conduct, and an army 
compoſed. in part of new- raiſed and unexperienced 
troops, or corrupted by licence or want of diſci- 
pline. Fabius Þ intimated part of theſe reflections 
to the Roman people, when he exhorted them ta 
chuſe a conſul * of oppoſing Hannibal. 
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2 ee tenorem rerum, in quibus peragendis e continuatio 
ipſa efficaciſſima eſſet, minimè convenire. Inter traditionem imperii, 
novitatemque ſucceſſoxig, quæ noſcendis prius quam agendis rebus 
imbuenda 4 ſæpe bene gerendæ rei occaſiones intercidere. Liv. 


J. n. 1 
wn Poſt tempus (conſules) ad bella jerunt : ante tempus comitiorum 
eauſa revocati ſunt : in ipſo conatu rerum circumegit ſe annus 
Male geſtis rebus alterius ſucceſſum eſt : tironem aut mala diſci- 
pins inſtitutum exercitum acceperunt. At herculè Reges, non li- 
eri ſolum impedimentis omnibus, ſed domini rerum temporumque, 
trahunt conſiliis cuncta, non ſequuntur. Liv. I. 9. n. 18. 
. Cum, qui eſt ſummus in civitate dux, cum legerimus, tamen 
repens lectus, in annum creatus adverſus veterem ac perpetuum 
peratoem comparabitur, nullis neque temporis neque juris in- 
eluſum anguſtiis, quo minus ita omnia gerat adminiſtretque ut 
tempora poſtulabunt belli: nobis autem in apparatu ipſo, ac tantum 
e bes, annus eicumagitur. Liv. I. * n. 8, 
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"i ; The ſhort term of one year, and the uncertainty | 
| . - of the command's being further eee did in · 
| deed induce the generals to make the beſt uſe of 
their time: but it was oſten a reaſon for their put- 
ting a ſpeedier end to their enterpriſes, than they 
would otherwiſe have done, and upon leſs advan- 
tageous conditions, from the apprehenſion that a 
ſueceſſor might reap the fruit of their labours, and 
_ deprive them of the honour of having terminated 
the war gloriouſly. A true zeal for the public 
good, and a perfectly diſintereſted greatneſs of 
foul, would have. — — ſuch conſiderations. I 
am afraid there are very few examples of this kind. 
The great * Scipio himſelf, I mean the firſt, is re- 
> pr with this weakneſs, and with not having | 
n inſenſible to this fear. A virtue of ſo pure 
and exalted a nature, as to negle& fo ſenſible and 8 
affecting an intereſt, ſeems above ene : 
leaſt it is very uncommon, _ 

The authority of the conſuls confined, in — 
of time, within ſuch narrow bounds, was, it muſt 
be confeſſed, a great inconvenience. But the dan- 

x ger of infringing the public liberty, by continuing 
75 | the ſame man longer in the command of all the 
_ forces of the ftate, obliged them to overlook this 
s - Inconvenience, from the apprehen ſion of incurring 
a much greater.. 
I!)hbe neceſſity of affairs, the Aae of places, 
| and other reaſons, at length reduced the Romans 
to continue their generals in the command of their 
_ armies for many years. But the inconvenience re- 
ally enſued from it, which they had apprehended ; 
| for the: generals, by that duration of their power, 
became their country's tyrants. Amongſt other ex- 
Gale I might ci cite hes la, Marius, Pompey, and 
Ceſar, 
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* Ipſum Scipionem expetatlo POOL, venturr ad Em al- 
3 — labore ac periculo finiti belli famam, ſollicitabat. Liv, 


The 
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The chojce of the generals uſually turned | 
their perſonal merit; and the citizens of Rome had 
at the ſame time a great advantage, and a powerful 
motive for acting in that manner. What facilitated 
this choice was the perfect knowledge they had of 
thoſe who aſpired at command, with whom they had 
. ſerved many campaigns, whom they had ſeen in 

action, and whoſe genius, talents, ſucceſſes, and 
capacity for the higheſt employments, they had 
time to examine and compare by themſelves, and 

with their comrades. This * knowledge, which the 
Roman citizens had of thoſe who demanded the 
conſulſhip, generally determined their ſuffrages in 
favour of the officers, whoſe ability, valour, gene- 
roſity, and humanity, they had experienced in for- 
mer campaigns: He took care of me, ſaid they 
& when I was wounded ; he gave me part of the 
„ ſpoils; under his conduct we made ourſelves 
* maſters of the enemy's camp, and gained ſuch 
te a victory; he always ſhared in the pains and fa- 


i tigue with the ſoldier ; it is hard to ſay, whether 
cc 


weight was ſuch diſcourſe ! : | 
The motive, which induced the Roman citizens 


to weigh and examine carefully the merit of the 


competitars, was the perſonal intereſt of the elec- 
tors, the major part of whom, being to ſerve un- 


4 


he is moſt fortunate or moſt valiant.” Of what 


der them, were very attentive not to confide their 


lives, honour, and the ſafety of their country, to 
generals they did not eſteem, and from whom they 
did not expect good ſucceſs. ' It was the ſoldiers 


Num tibi hæc parva adjumenta & ſubſidia conſulatus ? voluntas 
militum? que cum per ſe valet multitudine, tum apud fuos gratia: 
tum vero in conſule declarando multum etiam apud populum Ro- 
manum auctoritatis habet ſuffragatio militaris— Gravis eſt illa 
pratio: Me ſaucium recreavit; me præda donavit; hoc duce caſtra 
cepimus, ſigna contulimus; nunquam iſte plus militi laboris im- 
Poſuit, quam ſibi ſumpſit; ipſe cum fortis, tum etiam fælix. Hoc 
_quanti putas eſſe ad famam hominum ac voluntatem? Cic. pro, 
Muren. n. 38% is Fo EL P08 "Xp 
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OF THE ART MILITARY. _ 
themſelves, who in the camitia made choice of theſe 
enerals. We ſee they knew them well, and find 
by experience, that they were ſeldom miſtaken. We 
obſerve even in our times, that when they go upon 
parties to plunder {( marauding) they always chuſe, 


7 


without partiality or favour, thoſe amongſt them 


that are moſt. capable of commanding them. It 


Was in this ſpirit Marius was choſen, againſt the 
will of his general Metellus ; and Scipio Æmilianus 


preferred, through a like prejudice of the ſoldiers 
in his favour. 5 Ee os” cf 
It muſt be owned, however, that the nomination 
of commanders was not always directed by public 


7 


and ſuperior views; and that cabal, and addreſs to 


inſinuate into the people's opinion, to flatter, and 


booth their paſſions, had ſometimes a great ſhare in 


ir. This was feen at Rome, in regard to Teren- 


tius Varro; and at Athens, in the inſtance of Cleon. 
The multitude is always the multitude, that is to 


fay, fickle, inconſtant, capricious, and violent: but 
the people of Rome were leſs ſo than any. They 
gave, on many occaſions, examples of a mode- 
ration and wiſdom, not to be ſufficiently admired; 
ſubmitting themſelves, in the moſt laudable man- 
ner, to the opinion of the ſenate; forgetting nobly 
their prejudices, and even reſentment, in favour of 
the public good, and voluntarily renouncing the 


choice they had made of perſons incapable of ſuſ- 


' taining the weight of affairs, as it happened, when 
the conſulſhip wag continued to Fabius, after the 


Liv. 1. 10. 
n. 22. & 
34. 

| Id. I. 26. 

* a A. 22. 

þ 

* *. 

4 


remonſtrance himſelf had made upon the incapacity 
of thoſe who had been elected: an odious proceed- 
ing in every other conjuncture, * but which, at 


Tempus, ac neceſſitas belli ac diſerimen ſummæ rerum facie- 


| bant ne quis aut in exemplum exquireret, aut ſuſpectum cupiditatis 


imperii conſulem haberet. Quin laudabant potius magnitudinem 
animi, quod, cum jummo imperatore eſſe opus reip. ſciret, ſeque eum 
baud dubiè eſſe; minoris invidiam, fi qua ex re oviretur, quam uti- 
litatem reip. feciſſet. Liv. I. 24. n. 9. | a, 8 


that 
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that time, did Fabius great honour, becauſe the ef- 7 
fect of his zeal for the republic, to the ſafety of 
which he was not afraid, in ſome meaſure, to ſacri- 
fice his own reputation. ORD 

The armies of the Roman people conſiſted gene- 
rally of four legions, of which each conſul com- 
manded two. They were called the firſt, ſecond, 
third, and ſo on, according to the order in which 
they had been raiſed. Beſides the two legions com- 
manded by each conſul, there was the ſame num- 
ber of infantry, ſupplied by the allies. After all 
the people of Italy were aſſociated into the freedom 
of the city, that diſpoſition underwent many alte- 

rations. The four legions under the conſuls were 
not the whole force of Rome. There were other 
bodies of troops, commanded by prætors, procon- 

A | 9855 | 

When the conſuls were in the field together, 

their authority being equal, they commanded al- 
ternately, and had each their day, as it happened 
at the battle of Cannæ. One of them often, know- 
ing his collegue's ſuperior ability, voluntarily re- 
ſigned his rights to him. Agrippa Furius * acted 
in this manner, in regard to the famous T. Quin- 
tius Capitolinus, who, in gratitude to his collegue's 
generoſity and noble behaviour, communicated all 
his deſigns to him, ſhared with him the honour of 
all the ſucceſſes, and made him his equal in every 
thing. On another occaſion , the military tri- 


In exercitu Romano cum duo conſules eſſent poteſtate pari ; 
quod ſaluberrimum in adminiſtratione magnarum rerum eſt, ſumma 
imperii, concedente Agrippa, penes collegam erit : & prælatus ille. 

facilitati ane eue comiter reſpondebat, communicando con- 

ſilia laudeſque, & quando imparem ſibi. Liv. 1, 3. n. 70. 

f Collegæ fateri regimen omnium rerum, ubi quid bellici terro- 
ris ingruat, in viro uno eſſe: ſibique deſtinatum in animo eſſe Ca- 
millo ſummittere imperium; nec qulequam de majeſtate ſua detrac- 
tum credere, quod majeſtati ejus viri conceffiſſet——Ere&i gaudio 
fremunt, nec dictatore unquam opus fore reip. fi tales viros in ma- 

giſtratu habeat, tam concordibus junctos animos, parere atque im- 
perare juxtà paratos, laudemque conferentes potius in medium, 

quam ex communi ad ſe trahentes. Liv. l. 6. n. 6. 5 

5 . | 1 4 bunes, 


| 
| 


* 
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buges who had been ſubſtituted to the conſuls; 


and were at that time fix in number, declared, that, 


in the preſent critical conjuncture, only one of 


them was worthy of the command, this was the 


great Camillus; and that they were reſolved to re- 


poſe their whole authority in his hands; convinced, 


that the juſtice they rendered his merit could not 
but reflect the greateſt glory upon themſelves. So 
generous a conduct was attended with univerſal ap- 
plauſe. Every body cried out, that they ſhould ne- 
ver have occaſion to have recourſe to the unlimited 
power of dictators, if the republic always had ſuch 


magiſtrates, ſo perfectly united amongſt themſelves, 


ſo equally ready either to obey or command; and 


who, ſo far from defiring to engroſs all glory to 


- themſelves, were contented to ſhare it In common 


It was a great advantage to an army to. have 


ſuch a general, as Livy deſcribes in the perſon of 


Cato, who was capable of deſcending to the leaſt 


particular; who was alike attentive to little and 
great things ; who foreſaw at a diſtance, and pre- 
pared every thing neceſſary to an army; who did 


not content himſelf with giving orders, but took 
rare to fee them executed in perſon z who was the 
firſt in ſetting the whole army the example of an 


| \ exact and ſevere diſcipline ; who diſputed ſobriety; 


— 


watching, and fatigue, with the meaneſt ſoldier; 


and, in a word, who was diſtinguiſhed by nothing 


in the army, but the command, and the honours 


annexed to it. £6 | | 
After the nomination of conſuls and prætors, the 
tribunes were elected to the number of twenty-tourz 


In conſule ea vis animi atque ingehii fuit, ut otinnia maxima 


minimaque per fe adiret, atque ageret; nec cogitaret modd impe- 
. faretque quæ in rem eſſent, ſed pleraque per ſe ipſe 3 nec 
6 


in quemquam omnium gangs ſeveriüſque, quam in ſemetipſum 
unperium exerceret ; parſimonia, & vigiliis; & labore cum ultimis 
militum certaret; nec quicquam in exercitu ſuo præcipui præter 


honorem atque imperium haberet. Liv. I. 34. n. 18. 


fix 
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ſix to each legion. Their duty was to ſee that Polyb. 1.6. 
the army obſerved difcipline, obeyed orders, and 


did their duty. During the campaign, which was 
fix months, they commanded ſucceſſively, two and 


two together, in the legion for two “ months: 


* 


command. e Te, 

At firſt, the conſuls nominated theſe tribunes z 
and it was of great advantage to the ſervice, that 
the generals themſelves had the choice of their of- 
ficers, In proceſs of time, F of the four and twenty 
tribunes, the people elected ſix ; about the 393d 
year of Rome, and 4 fifty years after, that is to ſay, 
in the 444th year of Rome, they choſe to the num- 
ber of fixteen. But, in important wars, they had 
ſometimes || the moderation and wiſdom to renounce 
that right, and to abandon the choice entirely to 
the prudence of the conſuls and prætors, as hap- 
pened in the war againſt Perſeus king of Macedo- 
nia; of the effects of which Rome was in very 
great apprehenſioo. a 

Of theſe twenty-four tribunes, fourteen muſt 
have ſerved at leaſt five years, and the reſt ten: a 
conduct of great wiſdom, and very proper to inſpire 
the troops with valour, from the efteem and con- 
fidence it gave them for their officers. Care was 
alſo taken to diſtribute theſe tribunes in ſuch a 
manner, that in each legion the moſt experienced 


they drew lots for the order in which they were to 


Secundæ Legionis Fulvius Tribunus militum erat. Is mnenfibas. 
Jus dimiſit legionem. Liv. I. 40. n. 41. | 
1 Cum placuiſſet eo anno tribunos militum ad legioges ſuffragio 
'Beri (nam & antea, ſicut nunc quos Rufulos vocant, imperator.s 
ipſi faciebant) ſecundum in ſex locis Manlius tenuit. Liv. I. 7. 
i Duo imperia eo anno dari cœpta per populum, utraque ad rem 
militarem pertinentia. Unum, ut tribuni fenideni in quatuor legi- 
bones a populo crearentur, quæ antea perquam paucis tuffragio po- 
| [pull reI3*t locis, diftatorum & conſulum fuerunt beneficia, Liv. 
« 9. n. 30. 7 | 
 * | Decretum ne tribuni militum eo anno ſuffragits crearentur, 
ſed conſulum prætormnque in iis faciendis judicium arbitriumqus 


| 1 Liv. I. 42 n. 31. 
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1 - 2 - +, © were united with thoſe who were younger, in order 
| to inſtruct and form them. for commandin . x 


The Prafedts of the allies, præfecti ſcciũm, were 
| . : 18 & TEM +» (EINE Sr Aoi a ot 

RS in the allied troops what the tribunes were in the 
| legiens. They were, choſen. out of the Romans, 
| | Ii. 24. As we may infer from theſe words of Livy, Præfec- 


= . . tos ſocium, civeſque Romanos alias, Which is con- 
| firmed by the names of thoſe we find appointed in 
the ſame author, Lib. 27. u. ey and 41. Lib. 33. 

u. 36 & c. This practice, which left the Romans 

the honour; of commanding in chief amongſt the 

allies, and gave the latter only the quality of chief 

ſubaltern officers; was the effect of a wiſe policy, 

| to hold the allies in dependance, and might con- 
_ : tribute very much to the ſucceſs of enterpriſes, in 
1 making the ſame ſpirit and conduct actuate the 

2K / ˙0 P... 
Ikh have not ſpoken of the officers called Tegati, 


55 lieutenants. They commanded in chief under the 
We” - Eonſul, and received his orders, as the lieutenant- 
344% generals ſerve under a marſhal of France, or un- 


der the eldeſt lieutenant-general; . who commands 
the army in chief. It appears. that the conſuls 
Choſe theſe lieutenants. Mention is made of this 
Au. i: ff. in the earlieſt times of the republic. In the battle 
n. 20 of the Lake of Regillus, that is to ſay; in the 255th 

| year of Rome; T. Herminius the lieutenant diſtin- 

1d. I. 24. guiſhed himſelf in a particular manner. Fabius 
. 4. Maximus, ſo well known from his wiſe conduct 


againſt Hannibal, did not diſdain to be his ſon's 


lieutenant, who had been elected conſul. The lat- 
ter, in that quality, was preceded by twelve lictors, 
who walked one after the other; part of their func- 
tion was to cauſe due honour to be paid to the con- 
ſul. Fabius the father, upon his ſon's going to 
meet him, having paſſed the firſt eleven lictors, 
continuing or horſeback, the conſul ordered the 
twelfth to do his duty. That lictor immediately 
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OF THE ART MILITARY. 
Alled out to Fabius with a loud voice to diſmount. 
The venerable old man obeyed directly, and ad- 


-395 


drefling himſelf to his ſon told him: 1 Bad a mind Liv. l. 37. 
ſo ſet, whether you knew that you were conſul. It is n. 2. 


well known that Scipio Africanus offered to ſerve 
as. lieutenant. under the conſul. his brother, and 
thereby determined the ſenate to a the. latter 
Greece for his province. 

The reader has no doubt Draw io all that 1 
ave hitherto ſaid concerning the Romans, a ſpirit 
of underſtanding and conduct which evidently 
ſhews, that the great ſucceſs of their arms was not 


the effect of chance, but of the wiſdom and abi- 


lity, which e over * Part. of their g9- 
vernment. WR 


s EC r. it 


r 


Kt ing of. troops. . 


F ” H E CO e properly ſpeaking, were 


1 a people of. ſoldiers: They: cultivated nei- 
ther arts nor ſciences. They applied themſelves 
to neither commerce nor agriculture; leaving the 
care of their lands entirely to ſlaves, who were called 
Helots. All their laws, inſtitutions, education, in 
a word, the whole ſcheme of their government, 
tended to making them warriors. This had been 
the ſole view of their legiſlator, and it may be ſaid, 
that he ſucceeded perfectly well in it. Never were 
there better ſoldiers, more formed for the fatigues 
of war, more inured to military exerciſes, more 
accuſtomed to obedience and diſcipline, more full 
pf courage and intrepidity, more ſenſible to honour, 

or more devoted to glory, a and the good of their 
country. 


They fo diſtinguiſhed i into. 80 * the one; h 


who were Properly Sg Spartans, inhabited the 
+ Yor. 4. city 
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- Ut of Sparta; the others, who were named only 
ae ene, reßded inthe contry. The fot- 
e her were the flower of the Rate, and filled afl ef, 
tits. They were almoſt all f them capable oſ 
2commanding' in chief. The wonderful chan c- 
eeſioned only by one of chem (Taathippus Jin che 
37 army df the Carthaginians, to whoſe aid he. was 
=_—- -. - 1 ſent, has been related; and alſo in what manner 
N . Cylip pus, another Spartan, Javed Syracuſe. Such 
= 5 Ee che Wyre Bundred, who, with Leonides'at their 
_ a. ad, repulſed,” à great while, the innumerable Arn 
of the 122 at the ſtreights of Thertmopylæ. 
Herod.l. 7. The number of the Spartans, at tliat time, amounted 
to eight thouſand men, or ſomething r 
| 8 The age for carrying arms was from thirty 
| ſixty. The elder and younger were left at home 
=_ £« _ to guard the city. They never armed their ſlaves 
8 but upon extreme neceffity, At the battle of Pla- 
ta, the troops furniſhed by Sparta amounted to 
ten thouſand men, that is to ſay, five thouſand La- 
_ <edwmonians, . and as many Spartans. Each of 
the latter had ſeven Helots to attend him, the 
number of which, in conſequence, amen to 
thirty- five theufand. Theſe were equipped as 
me ame be pu. The Taseg een ad ve- 
ry little eavalry, and naval affairs were then en- 
Tirely unknown 05 them Ft was hot till very late, 
and contraty to the Plan of Lycurgus, that rhey 
commented a mariti He. O erb Hot wett their fleets 
| at an; Hite very numerous. 
. Athens was mech larger and better peöpled than 
| Sparta. In'thetitne of Detmetfius Phaleræus it was 
a computed to have” twenty” thoufthd citizens, ten 
thouland' ſtrangers ſettled in the city, "am Fort 3 
| thouſand Haves, 1 BHE g 03 Þ51C n een 40 
All the young l were inrolled in à p 
J He regiſter at the age or eight teen, "ing arc hex 
Tithe doch 4 les bach * ans.) e 
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OF THE ART MILITARV. 
to Bree the republic, and to defend it to the ut- 


molt of their power upon all occaſions. They were 
bound by this oath to the age of ſixty: Each of 


the ten tribes, that formed the” body of the ſtate; 
furniſhed a certain number of trbops, according to 
the occaſion, either for the ſea or land ſervice : 


for the naval power of Athens became very cons 


ſiderable in proceſs of time. In Thucydides we ſee 


that the troops of the Athenians, in the beginning 
of the Peloponneſian war, were thirteen thouſand 
heavy-armed foot, ſixteen hundred archers, and ves 
fy near as many horſe, which in all might amount 
to ſixteen thouſand men; without including ſixteen 
thouſand more, who remained to guard the city; 
chiadel, and ports, either citizens under or over the 


military age, or ſtrangers ſettled among them. The 


fleet at that time confiſted of three hundred galleys. 
I ſhall relate in the ee ardzele the order . 
ſerved in them. | 
The troops both of Sparta and Athena were not 


numerous, but full of valour, well-diſciplined, in- 


trepid, and, one might alſo ſay, invincible. They 
were not folder $* raiſed by chance, often without 
ſpirit or home; inſenſible to glory, indifferent to a 
ſuceels' little affecting them; who had nothing to 
loſe, who made wat a mercenaty traffic, and fold 
their lives for 'a' ſcanty means of ſubſiſting, their 


Pay. They were the choſen troops of he two 
moſt warlike ſtates in the world; foldiers deter- 
' mined to conquer or die; who breathed nothing 


but war and battle; who had nothing in view bur 
glory and the liberty of their country; who in 
action believed they ſaw their wives and children, 
whoſe ſafety depended on their arms and valour. 
Such were the tfoops raiſed in Greece, amongſt 
whom deſertion, and the puniſhment of deſerters, 
Was never ſo much as mentioned; for could a ſol- 
dier be tempted to renounce his family and country 


X 2 . 


for ever? 


* 
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or THE ART MILITARY. 
As much may be ſaid of the Romans; of whom 
it remains for us to ſpeak. Amongſt them, the 


conſuls generally levied the troops: and, as new 


ones were nominated. OOTY: . ſo new levies were 
alſo. made annually. 

The age for entering into the. army \ was 5 ſeventeen 
years. . Only citizens were admitted to ſerve in it; 
and none were received under that age, but in ex- 
traordinary caſes and on preſſing occaſions. Once 
they were obliged to arm ſlaves: but . firſt, which 


is very remarkable, they were ſeverally aſked, whe- 


ther they entered themſelves freely and of their own 
accord; becauſe they did not think it proper: to 
place any confidence in ſoldiers liſted by fraud or 
force. Sometimes they 1 went ſo far as to arm thoſe 
who were confined in the priſons, either for debt or 
crimes: but this was very ſeldom practiſed. 
The Roman troops therefore were compoſed. only 
of citizens. Thoſe among them who were poor 
(proletarti, capite cenſi) were not liſted. They were 
for having ſoldiers, whoſe fortunes might be an- 
ſwerable to the republic for their zeal in its defence. 
Moſt of theſe ſoldiers lived in the country, to take 
care of their eſtates themſelves, and to improve 
them with their own hands. Thoſe who dwelt at 
Rome had each of them their portion of land, 
Which they cultivated in the ſame- manner. 80 
chat E who! ©, Journ of Rome were e accuſtomed 


* 4 


115 45 Ti 90 


© ; Deleftu eg juniores annis ſeptemdecem, & 8 præ- 


textaros ſcribunt=—Aliam formam novi delectus inopia liberorum 
capitum ac neceſſitas dedit· Octo millia juvenum validerum ex ſer- 


vitiis, ,prius ſciſcitantes.ſingulos velientne militare, a i 
armaverunt. Liv, I. 32. n. 57. ; 


"eg . Sed ruſticorum maſcula militum OT 
wig, Proles, Sabellis docta ligonibus bp 125 f 
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2 Verſare/glehas, & fever” weit d ores 
Wo Matris ad arbitrium reciſos . 
| J org fuſtes. "Horat, 04. 6. lb. 3 
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1 ſupport the rudeſt fatigues; to endure ſun, 
rain, and hail; to lie hard, and often in the midſt 


of the fields, and in the open air; to live ſoberly and 
wiſely, and to be contented with a little. They never 
knew pleaſures or luxury, had their members inured 


to all forts of labour, and, by their reſidence in the 


country, had contracted che habit of handling hea- 


vy\ inſtruments, digging of trenches,” and carrying 
heavy burthens. Equally ſoldiers and labourers, 
theſe Romans in entering the ſervice only changed 


their arms and tools. The young people, who 


lived in the city, were not much more tenderly 


bred than the others. Their continual exerciſes i in 


the field of Mars, their races on horſebaek and on 
foot, always followed by the cuſtom of ſwimming 
the Tiber to waſh off their ſweat, was an excellent 


apprenticeſhip for the trade of war. Such ſol- 
diers muſt have been very intrepid. For the leſs 


men are een with Ples * the leſs. they 


fear death. 
Before 8 probetded: to FRE troops, the con- 


ſuls gave the people notice of the day, upon which 


all the Romans, capable of bearing arms, were to 


aſſemble.” The day being come, and the people aſ- 


ſembled in the capitol, or the field of Mars, the mili- 


tary tribures drew the tribes by lot, and called them 
. as vey came up. n afterwards made "_ 


ut ſoldiers of a ru "REF „ 
2 hardy, ſeaſon d, AG bold 3 Re. 
ither-th dug the flubborn ground. 
Or tro 2 woods their weighty Arokes did ſound. 
Roſcommon. 


* Naan puto potuilſe dubitari aptiorem armis ruſticam ple- 
dem quæ fub dio & in labore nutritur; ſolis patiens; umbræ neg- 
ligens ; balnearum neſcia; deliciarum ignara; ſimplicis animi; 
paryo contenta; duratis ad omnem laborum tolerantiam membris ; 
cui geſtare ferrum, foſſam ducere, onus ferre, confuetudo de rure 
elt Idem bellator, idem agricola, genera tantum mutabat armo- 
rum Sudorem curſu & campeſtri exercitio collectum nando ju- 
ventus abluebat in Tyberi. Neſcio enim quomodo minds mortem 
timet, qui minds deliciarum novit in vita. Veget, de re mil. I. 1. c. 
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choice of theſe citizens, taking them each in his 


.of other men: that the 
received: that power fron 
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rank, four by four, as near as poſſible, of equal ſta- 
ture, age, and ſtrength; and continued to do the 


17 * till the four legions were completeG. 


After the troops were levied, every ſoldier took 
an oath to the conful or tribunes. By this oath 
they engaged to aſſemble at the conſul*s order, and noi 


4% quit the ſervice without his permiſſion : to obey the 


orders of the officers, / and to do their. uttuoſt'to execute 
them; not fo retire either through fra nog germ. hen 
ile enemy; and not to quit their rank. 

This was not à mere formality, nor a ceremony 
pureſy external, of na effect with regard to the 
conduct. It was à very ſerious act of —— ſome- 
times attended with terrible imprecations, which 


made a ſtrong impreſſion upon the 1 | 


judged ice and -indiſpenſably neceffar 
without which the ſoldiers could not . figkit 9 
the enemy. Phe Greeks as well as the Romans 
made their troops take this oath, or one to- the 
ſame effect; and they founded their ręaſon for it 
upon a gyeat principle. They Knew, that à pri- 
vate perſon >>, yn bas no right over the lives 
10e mark ſtate,” who have 
Gad, put arms: into his 
hands; chat it is only in virtue of this power, with 


_ - which he is inveſted by his oath; that he can drav- 
his ſword againſt the enemy: and that, without 
this power, he makes himſelf guilty of all the 


blood he ſheds, ang camnlits Voneige as dire as 
he kills an enemy. 


The * conſul "who eee % in ' Macedonia 
againſt a rag 1 ng diſmiſſed A, _ in Which 


SLES. 


, 7 


* Mencin believes his to have jr? Pauls Emilius, WP 
| but 


Sc 


ec g . 
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but remained i in the camp. lis father thereupon Cic:1. x: 
wrote immediately to the conſul, to deſire, if he e ke, 


thought fit 10 ſuffer His ſon to continue in the army, n. 36, 37» 


that he would make him take a new oath, becauſe *. 
being diſcharged from the former, he had no longer 
any right to join in battle againſt the enemy. And 
he wrote to his ſon to the ſame effect, adviſing him 

not to fight till he had ſworn again. 2 
It was in conſequence. of the lame maxim, chat Keep. 
| Cyrus the great exceedingly applauded the action in Cyrop- 
of an officer, who, having raiſed his arm to ſtrike 
an enemy, upon hearing _ retreat, ſounded, 
ſtopped ſhort, regarding that fi gnal as an order to 
proceed no farther. What might not be expected 
from officers and ſoldiers fo. accuſtomed to obe- 
dience, and ſo full of reſpect for their general's | 
orders, and the rules of diſcipline? _ | 

The tribunes of the-ſoldiers at Rome, after the 
oath, told the . legions the day and place for the 
general rendezvous. When they were aſſembled. 
at the time fixed, the youngeſt and pooreſt were 
made light- armed troops; the next in age Haſtali; 
the ſtrongeſt and moſt eon Frinaines i ak the 
oldeſt ſoldiers. Triari. 

. Two legions were uſually. given to. mak 3 5 ; 
The number of ſoldiers to a legion was not always 
the ſame. At firſt they were not above three 
thouſand, but were afterwards augmented to four, 
five, ſix thouſand, and ſomething more. The 
moſt uſual number was four thouſand two hundred 
foot, and three hundred horſe. _ Such it: was in _ 
time of Polybius, where I ſhall fix it. ro 

The Legion was divided into three bodies, ha 
Haſtati, as Principes, and the Triarii, The makin: 
will be fo. goad to excuſe me the uſe of theſe three 
* having no others to 1 e a 


Wis, priore awilſ jars cum hoſtibys, pognare. non baten. 
5) 
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Phe two. firſt bodies conſiſted each of twelvg 
hundred men, and the third of fix hundred only. 
The Haſtati formed the firſt line; the Principes 


te ſecond ;. and the Triarii the third. This laſt 


body was compoſed: of the oldeſt and moſt expe- 
rienced ſoldiers, and at the ſame | time the braveſt 


in the army. The danger muſt have been very 
great and urgent before it reached this third line. 
Prom whence came the proverbial expreſſion, Res : 
ad Triarios rediit. | 
Each of theſe three bodies were divided into 


ten Parts or Maniples, conſiſting of ſixſcore in the 


Haſtati and inen and only: of Hety in the 


Triarii. f 2 


Each Maniple had two centmies or e perde 
 Aitiently and at its firſt inſtitution by Romulus, 


the century had an hundred men from which it 
took its name. Bur afterwards it conſiſted only of 
ſixty in the Haſtati and Principes, and thirty 
Triarii. The commanders of theſe centuries or 


companies were called Centurions. 1 ſhall Toon” Ln 


plain the diſtinction of their ranks.” 


Beſides theſe three bodies, there were in each 
| legion light-armed troops of different denomina- 


tions, Rorarii, Accenſi; and in later times the 


Velites. They were alſo twelve hundred in num- 


ber. They were not properly à diſtin. body, 


but diſpoſed into the three others, according to 

occaſion. Their arms were a ſword, a javelin, 
(baſta) a parma, that is a light ſhield.” The youngeſt 
ne moſt active ſoldiers were eaten for” ns | 


4 OM the time of Julius C ür no mention is 


made of the diſtinct ranks of the Haſtati, Princi- 
Pes, and Triarli, though the army was amo ſt 


always drawn up in three lines. The legion ar 
that time was divided into ten parts, which were 


called Cobortes. Each cohort was a kind of legion 


abridged. It had fix- TE Haſtati, fix-ſcore Prin- 
5 | | a 
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cipes, fixty Triarii, and fix- ſcore light-armed men, 


which made in all four hundred and twenty. That 


is preciſely the tenth part of a legion, conſiſting of 


four thouſand to hundred foot. 
The Roman cavalry was not very numerous: 


| three hundred horſe to above four thouſand foot. 
It was divided alſo into ten companies, ( Alas ) each 


| conſiſting of thirty men. 


15 


The horſe were choſen out of the rich er che Lr. 1. 2 
citizens; and in the diſtribution of the Roman u 43 


people by centuries, of which Servius Tullius was 


the author, they compoſed the eighteen firſt cen- 


turies. They are the ſame who are afterwards. 
mentioned in hiſtory under the name of Roman 


knights, and formed a third and middle order be- 


tween the ſenate and people. The republic ſupplied 


them with horfes and ſubſiſtence, 


Tilt the ſiege of Veii, there were no other cavalry Liv. I. 5. 


in the Roman armies. At that time thoſe who n. 7. 
were qualified by their eſtates, to be admitted into 
the horſe, but had not an horſe allowed them at 


the public expence, nor in conſequence the rank 


of knights, offered to ſerve in the cavalry, fup- 


plying themſelyes with horſes. "Their offer was 


accepted. 
From thaeeforth there were two * ſorts of caval ry 


in the Roman armies: the one, whom the public 


ſupplied with horſes, eguum publicum; and theſe were 
the true Roman knights; the others, who furniſh- 


ed themſelves, and ſerved equo ſuo, had not the title 
or prerogatives of the knights. 


But thie horſe kept at the public expence was 
always the conſtitutive title of the Roman knight: 


and, when the cenſors degraded a Roman knight, 
it was by taking his horſe from him. 


* -This diſtinction is flrongly enough marked in Mage 7 di iſcourſe io 


the ſent e * Carthage upon the gold rings: Neminem nifi equitem, & 


edrum ipforum primores, id inſigne gerere. Liv. 1. 235 n. 12. 


Theſe yrimores equitum are the true Roman knights, qui merebant 


Ls or ppylco. 
Beſides 
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Belides che Citizens, who, formed the — 
5 were troops of the allies in the! 
tbeſe were 


government, upgn condition of ſupplying them with 


a certain number of troops. They furniſhed an equal 
abe of infantry with, the, Romans, and gene- 


y-twice as many horſe. Amongſt the allies, 
he 2 and braveſt both. af the horſe and 
oſen to be 7 about the conſul's 
127 5 72 t. 8 galleg: aordinarii. The. third. 
| BE of the horſe, and t 15 75 of * foot, were 
diſpoſed of in this manner; the reſt were placed, 
half. on the right. e half on the left wings, 
ee off fare e een 0 She: 
| ſelves... 
The: Nan army, a5 we 72 from. what has. 
| n been ſaid, conſiſted ſolely of citizens and 


allies. It was not till“ the ſixth, year of the ſecond 


. War, that the Romans admitted mercenaries 


into their troops, which was ſeldom or ever done 

Theſe 1 were Celtiberians. Who, as we 
find, compoſed the greateſt part of Cn. Scipio's 
arm) in, Spain: An eſſential fault, which coſt him 
his life, and Rome almoſt the loſs of Spain, and 


afterwards. 


perhaps the ruin of her empire. That example, 


as f Livy wiſely. e pod to have taught 
Roman generals never to ſuffer a greater number of 

firangers than of their n troops in their armies, 
It is Well Known, that the revolt of foreign troops 
more than once brought Carthage to the very brink. 


of ruin. That republic had almoſt no other ſol- 


diers; en was the ld ANG oth, militia. | 


ml. gt » * 5 A 
: 1. Is 81 


„10 oF memoriam | hon el, Get. mexcanariym ghar Soak in 


caſtris neminem ante, quam tum 
Liv. I. 24. n. 49. 

Id quidem cavendum ſemper Romanis ducibus. crits exempla> 
bins hc vere pro documentis habenda, ne ita externis credant aux- 


ltiberos, Romani habuerunt. 


$ non vhs ſui roboris ſuarumque Nepris virium in es ha- 


beant. Liv. I. 25. n. 3 


24018 | 5 "Suck 


Races, of Italy, which the Romans had 
| fubjeftcd, and had left the uſe. of their laws, and 
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Such a mixture of foreign and barbarous troops, 
and their ſuperiority in number, in the Roman 
armies; were one of the; principal cauſes of the en- 
tire ruin of the Roman empire in the Weſt. 

1 return to the Centurions, whoſe different os 
I am to explain. I have ſaid that in each Maniple 
there were two centuries, and in conſequence. two 
centurions. He who commanded. the firſt, century 
of the firſt Maniple of the Triarii, called alſo Pilani, 
was the moſt conſiderable of all the , centyrions, 
and had a. place in the council of war with the con- 
ſul and principal officers: Primipilus, or Primipili 
Cemurio. He was called Primipilus prior, to diſ- 
tinguiſh him from the centurion who commanded 
the ſecond century of the ſame Maniple, who, was 
called Primipilus poſterior... And the the fame was 
done in the other centuries, The centurion, who 
commanded the ſecond century of the ſame Ma- 
niple af the Triarii, was called ſecundi pili Centurio; 


and ſo on to the teach, who: was called decimi pil | 
5 Cents is. i int! 


The . order was e's amongſt the Haſ- 
tati and Prineipes. The firſt centurion of the Prin- 
cipes Was called primus Princeps, or Primi principis 
Centurio: the ſecond ſecundus Princeps, and ſo on 

to the tenth. In this manner the Haſtati were 
called primus Haſtatus, ſecundus Haſtatus,  &c. 
Theccenturions were raiſed from an inferior 
0 a luperigy. As not only by ſeniority, hut 

merit: | 

This düſtinstion as 1 ey” poſts, of 38 
which were only granted to bravery and real ſer- 


Vice, excited an incredible emulation amongſt the 
troops, that kept them always in ſpirit. and order, 


A private ſuldier became a, centurion, and, after- 
wards riſing through all the diffe ent degrees, might 
at length arrive at the principal poſts. This view, 


Fhis we, fi upported them in the midſt of the moſt 
ſervice, 


3's 
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ſevere fatigues, animated them, prevented them 
from committing faults, or taking diſtaſte to the 


ſerviee, and prompted them to the moſt arduous 


and valiant actions. It is in this manner an invin- 


cible army is formed. 


The officers were very warm in midtving theſe 


Aiſtinctions and pre- eminences. I ſhall relate an 


inſtance of this very proper to the preſent ſubject, 
that is, the raiſing of troops; which does great 
honour to the Roman ſoldiery, and ſhews with what 


moderation and wiſdom their amn 8 glory 


was attended. 
When the Roman phogile had reſolved upon the 


war againſt Perſeus, the laſt king of Macedonia, 
amongſt the other meaſures taken for the ſucceſs of 


17 the ſenate decreed, that the conſul, charged 
with that expedition, ſhould raiſe as many cen- 


torions and veteran ſoldiers, as he pleaſed, out of 


thoſe who did not exceed fifty years of age. 


Qui þ rimos Twetity-three centurions, who had been Primipili, 


pilot oma 


naut. 


refuſed bo take arms, unleſs the ſame rank were 


granted them, which they had in the preceding 


campaigns. The affair was brought before the peo- 
ple. After Popilius, Who had been conſul two 


years before, had pleaded the cauſe of the centu- 


rions, and the conſul his own, one of the centu- 


rions, WHO had appealed to the people, having ob- 


tained permiſſion to ſpeak, "COON: himſelf to 
this effeck: 21 FC * wg! 


* I am called Sp. Liguftious, of 85 Cruſtu- 


= me tribe, deſcended from the Sabines. My 


6 father left me a ſmall field and a cottage, where 
I was born, brought up, and now live, As ſoon 
„ a8 I Was 106 age to marry, * he gave me his 


«brother's Une? for i WATER MP8: brought 


irg g 217: 1 
piter mihi uxorem Gaby fa ü dedie, ns; 3 nihil ate 
witit preter libertatem, udicitiam, & cum his ec quanta 


"el Aditi domo faris eſſet. 


þ 7 „ me 


"ee a. am Mas 
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te me no portion, but liberty, chaſtity, and a fruit- 


40 fulneſs ſufficient for the richeſt houſes. We have 


<« ſix ſons, and two daughters, both married:. I. 


* my ſons four have taken the robe of manhood, 
& (toga virilis) the other two are till infants. 1 

| « began to bear arms in the conſulſhip of P. Sul- 
& in and C. Aurelius. I ſerved two years as a 
« private ſoldier in the army, in Macedonia, 

: 4 Wen king Philip. The third year T. Quin- 
tius Flaminius, to reward me for my ſervices, 
made me captain of a century in the firſt 
„ Maniple of the Haſtati., I ſerved afterwards as 
<« a voluntier in Spain, under Cato; and that ge- 
* neral, who is ſo excellent a judge of merit, made 


5 me + firſt Maniple of the Haſtati. In the war 


* againſt the Etolians and king Antiochus, I roſe 
to the ſame rank among the Principes l. I after- 
wards made ſeveral campaigns, and in a very 
few years have been $ four times Primipilus; I 
have been four and thirty times rewarded by the 


<< ſerved two and twenty campaigns, and am above 
fifty years old. Though I had not compleated 
| 5 number of years required by the law, and 

age did not diſcharge me, ſubſtituting four 
of 6 children in my place, I ſhould deſerve to 
e be exempt from the neceſſity of ſerving. But, by 
all 1 have ſaid, I only intend to ſhew the juſtice 
„of my cauſe. For the reſt, as long as thoſe who 
« levy.the.troops ſhall judge me capable of bear- 
ing arms, I ſhall not refuſe the ſervice. The 
B tribunes ſhall rank me as they. pleaſe, that is 


5 * Decimum ane Haſtatuma gnavit. 

+ Dignum judicavit, cui primum Hattatum Prioris centuriæ aſſig- 
Naret. | 

| Mihi primus Princeps prioris centuriæ eſt aſſignatus. 

Quater primum pilum duxi. 


** The crowns given 0 having ſaved the life of à citizen avere 
called fo. | 


generals, have received ſix Civic ** crowns, have 


* 3 
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1 r f6 to act, that none be 


. ranked above me fer valour ; as alt the gene- 


© rals,” "Under whom T have had the honout to ſerves 
« and all my comrades can witneſs for me, I have 
40 Meds oh never failed to do; For you, centutions; 
« notwithſtanding your appeal, as even, during 
your youth, you ha 


« ſenate; in my opinion, it would become your 


« age to ew yourſelves ſubmiſſive to the ſenate 
* and cotifuls, and to think every ftation'® hongur- 


that gives you opportunity to ſerve the re- 
« poblic,® When he had done ſpeaking, the con- 


Jul: after having given him the higheft praiſes be⸗ 
foie the people, left the aſſembly, and carried the 
centurion with him into the ſenate. There he was 


publicly thanked in the name of that auguſt body 
and the military tribunes, as a mark and Ne 
of his valour and zeal, declared him Frimipilus, 
that is, firſt officer of the firſt legion. The other 


centurions, renouncing their appeal, made ho farther . 


difficulty to enter into the ſervice.” © 0 
Nothing gives us a juſter idea of: the Roman 

character than facts of this kind. What a fund 

of good ſenſe, equity, nobleneſs, and even great- 


neſs of foul 408 this ſoldier expreſs! He ſpeaks 
of his antient poverty without ſhame, and of his 


glorious ſervices without vanity. He is not impro- 
Perly tenacious of a falſe point of honour, He 
modeſtly defends his rights, and renounces them, 
He teaches all ages not to contend with their coun» 
try, nor to make' the public good give place to 
their private intereſt; and is ſo happy, as to bring 
over all thoſe in the nie caſe, and aſſociated with 


himſelf, into his opinion. How powerful is ex- 


* * Et o omnia 8 loca ducere, quibis remp. defenſuri bis. 
BE ample! 


= 
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ve never done any ching con- 
«© trary to the authority of the magiſtrates and 
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ample! The good diſpoſition of a ſingle Perſon is 


ſometimes all 10 is er for f mul- 


eee reaſon: 31 
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T H E EA obſerved, by. the Ramat in gh 
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Preparations of war. | 
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a "Shall i inelode! in this article what relates to > Pro- 
"i viſions, . the pay of ſoldiers, their arms, and 
1ome other cares neceſſary to be taken 10 e 
before hey begin! to march. . 


chan that of the e $3; the dur ber was charged 


with this care. 


The quantity of corn \ for 8050 ſoldier” 8 daily; ſub- 
ſiſtence was very near the ſame with both people; 
that is to ſay, a chænix, or the eighth part of a Ro- 
man buſhel; ſix of which went to the Medimnus. 
The chænix was alſo the ulual any; and of 


; a ſlave. 


A Roman ſoldier 3 in hs Tone had A 
buſhels of wheat a month; which was called men- 
firuum: that is to ſay, thirty-two chænix's, which 
was ſomething more than à chænix per day. The 


foot ſoldier of the allies had as much. 


The Roman Horſe ſoldier received two medimni 
of wheat; or twelve buſhels, a month, becauſe · he 
had two A ; Which: amounted to 1 


, O 14 fy» 


itt 4476 $442 {i 
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* The Roman buſbet Fir *about the five of ths Bugh 0 rant oy 
25 three fourths uri & little more of the French. 
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and ſixteen chænix s, at the rate of ſomerhing. more 


than a chanix per man daily. This horſeman had 


two horſes, one for himſelf, and the other to carry 


his baggage, &c. For theſe two horſes he received 


alſo, monthly, ſeven medimni of barley, which 


make two and forty buſhels,- at the rate of one 


buſhel and a little more than three chenix' 8 4 day 


for two horſes. 


le was neceſſary 60 one of cheſe horſe. troo oops 11 


Have a certain income, to ſupport the uba vo 


erpences he was at during the campai Hence 


it ſometimes Happened that a citizen, though of a 
Patrician family, was obliged by his poverty to 


{ſerve in the foot. 
The horſemen of the alljes had a thedirntis and 


| one third per month; that is to ſay, eight buſhels 


of corn, becauſe he had only one horſe; and con- 


ſequently but one ſervant; and five medimni of 


barley-for that horſe, which make i buſhels, 
at the rate of one buſhel a dag. 
The quantity of wheat for the "officers augment- 


Ry in proportion to their Pays of which we. wall 


TR in the ſequel. ** 
The portion of corn was ſomerimes doubled to 
the Bldiers by way of honour and reward, as aps 


| pou from ſeveral + paſſages in Livy, 
The *publia ftores of corn, of which the quæſ- | 
tors, as I have ſaid, had the care, were carried ei- 


ther in ſhips, in waggons, or by beaſts: of burthen: 


but the foot ſoldiers carried upon their ſhoulders 


the quantity of corn diſtributed to them for a cer- 
tain time, ae ac _— oY et Nur 12 82755 


| of N en Gas Be 4 F $5 


9589935 + {6 131 ; 9 Ax 1 


mee, equitum dicit- * 8 n ſed 

qui, cu pendia pedibus propter paupertatem feciſſet, bello tamen 
7 5 Gr very tue habitus eſſet. Li. I. 3. n. 27. 

+ Milites, qui in præſidio fuerant duplici N in l ; 
in preeſentia ſingulis bobus donati. Lib. 7 . 
Hliſpanis upi ici e dari juſt... * 2 
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OF THE ART MILITARY. 
Four buſhels of wheat, which was the quantity 
bf each ſoldier for a month, was * an heavy load, 
without reckoning all that he had carried beſides. 
It is certain that they were ſometimes loaded with 
four buſhels : but this undoubtedly was on extra- 
ordinary occaſions; as upon a forced march, or a 
ſudden expedition in the enemy's country. It is 
highly probable that they generally carried corn 


only for twelve, fifteen, or twenty days at moſt; 


and this weight diminiſhed every day by the daily 
conſumption. | 

lt may be aſked; why corn rather than bread was 
given to the troops. Perhaps this cuſtom had been 
transferred from the city into the camp; for in the 
city the public diſtributions were made in corn, not 


in bread. Beſides which, the weight. of corn was. 


lighter than that of bread: 4 Pliny obſerves, that 
the weight of a buſhel of wheat in grain augments 
exactly one third, when made into ammunition 
bread. This is a conſiderable difference. But again, 
it is conceived to have been a very great trouble for 
the ſoldiers to make their own bread, to grind the 
corn; and afterwards to bake it. Though they were 
divided into meſſes or chambers, called Contuber- 
nia, this ſeems to us a conſiderable difficulty, To 
judge rightly of it, we muſt imagine ourſelves to 
live in the ſame times and countries with them, and 
conſider the cuſtoms which then prevailed, The 
Roman ſoldier, employed in grinding the corn and 
baking the bread, did no more in the camp, than 
he had done every day in the city in times of peace. 


* The French bufhel of wheat weighs from nineteen to twenty 
Pounds. ; 
: + Conſul menſtruum juſſo . milite ſecum ferre profe&us, decimo 
poſt die, quam exercitum acceperat, caſtra movit. Liv. I. 44. n. 2. 
Aquileenſes, nihil ſe ultra ſcire nec audere affirmare, quam tri- 
ginta dierum frumentum militi datum. Liv. I. 44. n. 1. 
Lex certè naturæ, ut in quocumque genere pani military tertia 
portio ad grani pondus accedit. Pliu. 1, 18. c. 7. 
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322 QF THE ART MILITARY: 
His meal ſupplied him with 1 know not what va- 
riety of diſhes. Beſides the common bread, he 
made a kind of ſoft boiled food of it, very agree- 
able to the troops: he mingled it with milk, roots, 
and herbs; and made pancakes of it upon a ſmall 
plate laid over the fire, or upon. the hot aſhes; as 
was antiently the manner of regaling gueſts, and 
is ſtill practiſed throughout the Eaſt, where theſe 
kind of chin cakes are much preferred to our Beſt 
bread. 
Upon certain i occaſions bread was Aiftributed a- 
Liv. 1.3. mongſt the troops. When L. Quintius Cincinnatus 
n-27 was created dictator againſt the qui, he ordered 
all the youth capable of bearing arms to repair to 
the Campus Martius before ſunſet, with bread for 
five days, each of them with twelve paliſades. He 
commanded ſuch of the citizens as were! of a mere 
advanced age to bake bread for the young ones, 
whilſt they were employed in preparing their arms. 
and providing themſelves with ſtakes. This was 
chiefly done when they were to“ embark, becaufe 
there was not ſo much convenience on board the 
veſſels for making bread, as on ſhore. 
But generally the ſoldier ground his corn him- 
Caf, either in little mills, which he carried along 
with him, or upon ſtones; after which he Par 
his bread, not in ovens, but upon a ad or under 
bie aſhes. | 
To the corn given the troops were added ſalt, 
herbs, and roots, ; Cheeſe, and ſometimes bacon and 
Or K. a 
Their driak was anſwerable to this diet. The 
Fut. in àrmy very ſeldom uſed wine. Cato the eider dravk 
Cat p. 336. ee except Great heats, when he 


* Ut ſocii navales decem diervta cofta cibaria ad naves deferrent. 


Liv. I. 21. n. 49. 
Cum teiginta dierum coctis cibariis naves con . 
Liv. J. 23. 


only 


OF THE ART MILITARY. 
only mixed it with vinegar. The uſe of this drink 
was common in the armies: it was called poſca. 
Every ſoldier was obliged to have a bottle of it in 
his equipage. The emperor Peſcennius forbad the 
uſe of any other drink in his army: Juſſit vinum in 
expeditione neminem bibere, ſed aceto univerſos eſſe con- 
tentos. The expreſſion, univerſos, ſeems to imply 
that this prohibition was univerſal, and extended to 
the officers as well as ſoldiers. This drink (poſca) 
was very good to quench the thirſt immediately, 
and to correct the badneſs of the water which 
they might meet with upon their march. Hippo- 
crates ſays, that vinegar is refreſhing : is: 
for which reaſon it was given to reapers, and thoſe 
who worked in the field. Ariſtotle tells us, that 
the Carthaginians, in time of war, abſtained from 
wine. 

I have heard ſay, that nothing gives perſons in 
the army, who read the antient hiſtory, ſo much 
difficulty, as the article of. proviſions z which dif- 
ficulty is not without its foundation. We do not 
find, chat either the Greeks or Romans had the 
precaution to provide magazines of forage, to lay 

up proviſions, to have a commiſſary general of 
ſtores, or to be followed by a great number of 
carriages. We are amazed at what is ſaid of the 
army of Xerxes king of Perſia, which amounted, 
including the train "and baggage, to more than 
five millions of fouls; and, tor the ſubſiſtence of 
which, according to the computation of Herodo- 
tus, more than ſix hundred thouſand buſheis of 
wheat a day were requiſite, How was it poſſi- 
ble to ſupply ſuch an army with ſo enormous 
a quantity of corn, and other neceſſaries in pro- 
portion ? 
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Spartian. 


Ruth i Ii. 14. 
1 


1. C. 5 


Herod. I. 7. 
c. 187. 


We muſt remember, that the "INE Herdes Ibid. c. 200 


had taken care to apprize us, that Xerxes had em- 
Popes himfelt during four years, in making pre- 
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.OF THE ART. MILITARY. 
parations for this war. A conſiderable number of 
' ſhips, laden with corn and other proviſions, always 
coaſted near the land-army, and were perpetally 
relieved by others, by the means of which it want- 
ed nothing; the paſſage from the Helleſpont to the 
" Grecian ſea and the ifland of Salamis being very 
ſhort, and this expedition not of a year's continu- 
* ance. But no conſequence ſhould be drawn from 


it, being extraordinary, and one may fay the only 


8 of the kind. 


In the wars of the Greeks againſt each other, 


the troops were little numerous, and accuſtom- 
ed to a ſober life; they did not remove far from 
their own country, and almoſt always returned 
regularly every winter. So that it is plain, it was 
not difficult for them to have proviſions in abun- 
dance, eſpecially the Athenians, who! were maſters 
at ſea. 

As much may be ſaid of the Romans, with 
em the care of proviſions was infinitely leſs 


weighty, than it is at prefent with moſt of the 
nations of Europe. Their armies were much leſs 
numerous, and they had a much ſmaller: number 
of cavalry. A legion of four thouſand foot made 
a body (after our manner) of ſix or ſeven batta- 


lions; and, having only three hundred horſe, they 
formed but two ſquadrons : ſo that a conſular 
army, of about ſixteen thouſand foot, including 
the Romans and their allies, was compoſed of 
very near twenty-five of our battalions, and had 
but eight or nine of our ſquadrons. In - theſe 
days, o twenty-five battalions, we have often 
more than forty ſquadrons. What a vaſt diffe- 
rence muſt this make in the conſumption of to- 
rage and proviſions f 

They did not want four or five thouſand horſes 
for the train of artillery, with bakers and ovens, 

and a great number of covered wag gons, each of 
— horſes. 


Beſides 
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OF THE ART MILITARY. 


Beſides this, the ſober manner of life in 3D ar- 
my, confined to the mere neceſſaries of life, ſpared 


them an infinite multitude of ſervants, horſes, and 


baggage, which now exhauſt our magazines, ſtarve 
our armies, retard the execution of enterpriſes, and 


often render them impracticable. This was not 


the manner of living only of the ſoldiers, it was 
common to them with the officers and generals. 
Emperors themſelves, that is to ſay, the lords of 


the univerſe, Trajan, * Adrian, + Peſcennius, 


Þ Alexander Severus, Probus, || Julian, and many 


others, not only lived without luxury, but content- 
ed themſelves with boiled flour or beans, a piece of 


cheeſe or bacon, and made it their glory to level 
themſelves, in this reſpect, with the meaneſt of the 
ſoldiers. It is eaſy to conceive of what weight 
ſuch examples were, and how much they con- 
tributed to diminiſh the train of an army, to ſup- 
port the taſte of frugality and ſimplicity amongſt 
the troops, and baniſh all luxury and idle ſhew 


from the camp. 


It is not without reaſon, that all the authors 1 
have cited at bottom obſerve, that thoſe emperors 
affected to eat in public, and in the ſight of the 
whole army: In propatulo Ante papilionem- 
Apertis papilionibus Sub columeilis tabernaculi. 


This fight attracted, inſtructed, and conſoled the 


ſoldier, and ennobled his poor diet to him, in its re- 
ſemblance to that of his maſters : Cun#is videntibus 
atque gaudentibus. 7 


2 Cibis etiam caſtrenſibus in propatulo libenter utebatur (Adi - 
anus) hoc eſt lardo, caſeo, & poſca. Spartan. 

. In omni expeditione (Peſcennius) militarem cibum fumpſit ante 
papilionem. Spartian. | 

1 Apertis papilionibus (Alexander) prandit atque cœnavit, 
cum militarem cibum, cunctis videntibus atque gaudentibus, ſume- 
ret. Lampriil. 

Et Imperatori (Juliano) non cupediæ ciborum regio more, ſed 
ſub columellis tabernaculi parciùs cœnaturo pultis portio parabatur 
exigua, etia:n munifici faſtidienda gregar:o. Ahmian. I. 25. 
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OF THE ART MILITARY. 
Let us compare an army of thirty thouſand men, 


compoſed of ſuch officers and ſoldiers as the Greeks 


and Romans had, robuſt, ſobe, ſeaſoned, and 


| Inured to all ſorts of fatigues, with our armies of 


an hundred thouſand men, and the pompous train 


that follows them; is there a general of the leaſt 


ſenſe or underſtanding, that would not prefer the 
former? It is with ſuch troops the Greeks often 


checked the whole forces of the Eaſt, and the Ro- 
mans conquered and ſubjected all other nations. 


When ſha!l we return to fo laudable a cuſtom ? 
Will there not ſome general of an army ariſe of 
ſuperior rank and merit, and at the fame time of a 
genius ſolid and ſenſible to true glory, who ſhall 
comprehend how much it is for his honour to ſhew 
himſelf liberal, generous, and magnificent in ſen- 
timents and actions; to beſtow his money freely 
for animating the ſoldiers, or to aſſiſt the officers, 
whoſe income does not always ſuit their birth and 
merit; and to reduce himſelf in all other things, 
I do not ſay to that ſimplicity and poverty of the 
antient maſters of the world, (fo ſubljme a virtue 
is above our age's force of mind) but to an elegant 
and noble plainneſs, which, by the force of ex- 
ample, of great effect in thoſe that govern, may 
perhaps ſuggeſt the ſame to all our generals, 
and reform the bad and pernicious taſte of the 


nation? 


The care of proviſions alweys has been, 5 ever 
will be. highly incumbent upon a good general. 
Cato's maxim, fat the war feeds the war, holds 
good in plentiful countries, and with regard to 
ſmall armies: that of the Greeks is more generally 
true, that be war does not furniſh proviſiens upon 
command, er at a fixed time. They muſt be provid- 
ed, both for the preſent and the future. One of 


. Bellum, jnquit Cato, ſeipfum elet. Liv. l. 54+ v. 9. 
ns ohne.” | 5 hs 


OF THE ART MILITARY. 
the principal inſtructions Cambyſes king of Perſia 
gave his fon Cyrus, who aiterwards became fo glo- 
rious, was, not to embark in any expedition, till 
he had firſt informed himſelf, whether ſubſiſtence 
were provided tor the troops. Paulus /Emilius 
would not fer out for Macedonia, till he had taken 
care of the tranſportation of proviſions. It Cam- 
byſes and Darius had been as attentive in this point, 
they had not occaſioned the loſs of their armies, 
the firſt in Ethiopia, and the other in Scythia. 
That of Alexander had been famiſhed, if the coun- 
ſel of Memnon, the moſt able general of his times, 
had been followed, which was to lay waſte a cer- 
' tain extent of country in Aſia minor, through 
which that prince was under the neceſſity of march- 
ing. Before the battle of Cannæ, Hannibal had 
not ten days proviſions: a delay of ſome weeks 
had reduced him to the laſt extremity. Cæſar, be- 
fore that of Pharſalia, muſt have periſhed for want 
of proviſions, if Pompey would, or rather could, 


have waited ten or twelve days longer. Famine is 


an enemy, againſt whom the ability and valour of 
generals and ſoldiers can effect nothing, and whom 
the number of troops ſerves only to reinforce. 
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8 E O F. 1. 
Pay of the ſoldiers. 


MO NG ST the Greeks, the ſoldiers at firſt 


Expence. This was natural; becauſe they were 


the citizens themſelves united todefend their lands, 
lives, and families, and had a perſonal intereſt in 


the war. 


ihe poverty, 1 Sparta long profeſſed, gives 


reaſon to believe, that they did not pay their troops 

As long as the Spartans remained in Greece, the 

republic ſupplied them with proviſions for Yen 
public meals, and ꝙne habit yearly. Amongſt 
theſe proviſions there was ſome meat, ang a parti. 
cular officer had the diſtribution of it. We have 
ſeen Ageſilaus, to mortify Lyſander, who had filled 
the higheſt offices of the republic, give him this 
office, which was of no conſideration. The Spar- 


tans, during the war, contented themſelves with 
this allowance, adding to it ſome little plunder of 


the country for their better ſubſiſtence; After Ly- 
ſander had opened the way for gold and filver to 


re-enter Sparta, and had formed a public treaſury 


there, as the Lacedzmonians were often tranſported 


into Aſia minor out of their own country, the re- 


public was no doubt obliged to ſupply them at ſuch 
Fae with ſubſiſtence by particular aids. We have 
een the younger Cyrus, at the requeſt of Lyſander, 
augment the pay of thoſe who ſerved on board the 
| galleys of the Lacedzmonians, from three oboli, 


_ uſually paid them by the Perſians, to four, which 


very much debauched the ſeamen from the Athe- 
nians. Sparta's ſtrength was not maritime. Though 
it was waſhed by the ſea upon the eaſt and ouch, 
its coaſts were not advantageous for navigation, 
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OF THE ART MILITARY. 
and it had only the port of Gytheum, which was 
neither very large nor commodiqus. And indeed 
its fleets were not very numerous, and had ſcarce 
any ſeamen but ſtrangers. It is not certainly known 
what pay Sparta gave her land-troops, nor whether 
ſhe ſupplied either the one or the other with pro- 
viſions. 

Pericles was the firſt that eſtabliſhed pay for 
the Athenian ſoldiers, who till then had ſerved the 
republic without any. Beſides its being very eaſy 
to conciliate the people's favour by this method, a 
more urgent motive obliged him to introduce that 
change. "He made war at a diſtance in Thrace, in the 
Cherfoneſus, in the iſles, and in Ionia, during ſeve- 
ral months together, without moleſting or ſqueeſ- 
ing the allies. It was impoſſible for citizens, ſo 
long abſent from their lands, trades, and other 
means of getting their bread, (for moſt of them 
were artiſans, as the Lacedæmonians reproached 
them) to ſerve without ſome ſupport. That was 
a juſtice the republic owed them, and Pericles 
acted leſs the part of a popular magiſtrate than 
that of an equitable judge. He only prevented, 
like a wiſe politician, the deſires of the people 
in regard to a conduct, which was become ne- 
ceſſary. 

The uſual pay of the mariners was three oboli, 
which made half a drachma; that is to ſay, five 
pence French; that of the land- troops four oboli, 
or ſix pence nalf. penny; ; and that of the horſe a 
grachma, ten pence. 

Good order had been eſtabliſhed for ſupporting 
the expences of the war. The four oldeſt and pri- 
mitive tribes of Athens had increaſed to ten. At 
that time, for the payment of impoſts, ſix ſcore 
Citizens were drawn out of each tribe, which made 
twelve hundred in all; theſe were divided into four 
companies of three hundred, and into twenty 
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claſſes; of which each were again divided into two 
parts, the one of the richer citizens, the other of 
fuch as were leſs fo. The public expences fell 
upon the rich and opulent, but upon ſome more 
than others. When any urgent and ſudden neceſ- 
fity happened, that made it nec eſſary to raiſe troops, 
or fit out a fleet, the expences were divided 
amongſt theſe citizens in proportion to their eſtates: 
the rich advanced the money, for the immediate 
ſervice of the republic, and the others had time 
allowed to reimburſe them, and pay their quota. 
Plut. in It appears from the example of Lamachus, who 
Nic. p. 533. was ſent with Nicias to command at the fiege of 
Syracule, that the Athenian generals ſerved at their 
own expence, Plutarch obſerves, that this La- 
machus, who was very poor, not being in a con- 
dition to pay any thing towards the expences of 
the war, ſent an account to the people of what he 
had laid out upon his own perſon, in which his 
daily ſubſiſtence, cloaths, and even ſhoes , and 
ſtockings were included. 

\ The Roman ſoldiers, in the earlier times of the 
republic, ſerved without pay or gratification. The 
wars in thoſe days were nor very diſtant from Rome, 
and of no long duration. As ſoon as they were 
terminated, the ſoldiers returned home, and took 

care of their affairs, lands, and families. It was 
not till four hundred and forty years after the 
building of Rome, that the ſenate, upon occaſion 
of the ſiege of Veii, which was very long, and 
continued without interruption during the winter, 
contrary to cuſtom decreed, without being“ re- 


queſted, 


* Additum deinde, omnium maxime tempeſtivo principum in 
multitudinem munere, yt ante mentionem ullam plebis Tribuno- 
ramve decerneret ſenatus, ut ſtipendium miles de publico acciperet, 
cum ante id tempus de ſuo quiſzue functus eo munere eſſet. Nihil 
acceptum unquam a plebe tanto gaudio traditur. Concurſum ita- 
que ad Cpriam eſſe, prebenſataſq; exeuntium manus, & patres- vere 
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8 that the republic ſhould pay the ſoldiers a 
fixed ſum for the ſervices they ſhould render it. 
This decree, the more agreeable to the people, as 
it appeared the pure effect of the ſenate's liberality, 
occationed univerſal joy; and the whole city cried 
opt, that they weie ready to ſhed their blood, 
and ſacrifice their lives, for 10 munificent a 
country. 

The Roman ſenate ſhewed the ſame wiſdom upon 
this occaſion, as Pericles had done at Athens. 
The ſoldiers at firſt whiſpered, and at length openly 
vented their complaints and murmurs againſt the 
length of the ſiege, which laid them under the ne- 
ceſſity of continuing remote from their families 
during even the winter, and by that long abſence 
occaſioned the ruin of their lands, which remained 
uncultivated, and became incapable of affording 


them ſubſiſtence. Theſe were the real motives of 


the ſenate's conduct, who arttuily granted that as a 
favour, which neceſſity was upon the point of ex- 
torting from them by the invectives of ſome tribune 


of the people, who would have made it an honour 
to himſelf, 
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To anſwer this pay, a tax was laid upon the Liv. 1. 4. 
citizens in proportion to their eſtates. The ſenators u. 60. 


ſet the example, which was followed by all others, 
notwithſtanding the oppoſition of the tribunes of 


the people. Ir appears that none were exempt Liv. I. 
from it, not even the augurs nor pontiffs. They n. 42. 


were diſpenſed from paying it, during ſome yeare, 
by violent means, and their private authority. The 
quæſtors cited them to appear and fee themſelves 
ſentenced to pay the whole arrears due from that 
time. They appealed to the people, who con- 
demned them. When wars were terminated, and 


appellatos, effectum eſſe fatentibus, ut nemo pro tam alen pa- 


tria, donec quicquam virium ſu; ęreſſet, corpori aut languini ſuo 
Parceret, Liv. I. 4. n. 59s 


con- 
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conſiderable ſpoils had been taken from the ene* 
my, part of them was applied in reimburſing 
the people the ſums that had been raiſed for car- 
rying them on: which is a very admirable, and 
very uncommon example of public faith. The tax, 
of which I ſpeak, ſubſiſted till the triumph of 
Paulus Emilius over the Macedonians, who brought 
ſo great a quantity of riches into the public trea- 
ſury, that it was thought proper to aboliſh it for 


Ever. 


Though the ſoldiers uſually ſerved only ſix 
months, they received pay for the whole year, as 
appears from ſeveral paſſages in Livy : This was 
paid them at the end of the campaign, and ſome- 
times from fix months to ſix months. What I 
have hitherto ſaid of pay regards only the foot. 
It was alſo “ granted three years after to the 


' horſe during the fame ſiege of Veii. The republic 


Plin. I. 33. 
12 3. 


uſed to ſupply them with horſes: they had been ſo 
generous, in a preſſing neceſſity of the ſtate, to 
declare that they would mount themſelves at their 
OWN expences. | 
The pay of the ſoldjers was not always the ſame; 
it varied according to the times. It was at firſt 
only three afſes a day for the foot: (ſomething 
more than three pence French) at that time there 


were ten afes to a denarius, which was of the ſame 


weight and value as the Grecian drachma. The de- 
narius was afterwards raiſed to ſixteen aſſes, in the 


336th year of Rome, when Fabius was dictator, at 


Polyb. 1. 
$3-P» £03- 


which time the pay roſe from three to five pence. 
We ought not to be ſurpriſed at the ſmallneſs of 


this pay, when we conſider the price of proviſions. 


Polybius informs us, that in his time the buſhel of 
wheat was uſually fold for four oboli, or ſix pence 
half- penny French; and the buſhel of barley for 


Equiti certus numerus zris eſt aſſignatus. Tum primum equis 
{fuis) merere Equites coeperunt, Liv. I. x. n. 7. N 
0 42 ? Us — - 1 
Half 
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half that price. A buſhel of wheat was ſufficient 
for a ſoldier for eight days. 

Julius Cæſar, to 8 the ſoldiers the more 
ſtrongly in his intereſt, doubled their pay, and 
made it amount to ten pence : Legionibus Aipendium 
in perpetuum duplicavit. 

There were other alterations in it under the em- 


perors, but I do not think it neceſſary to enter J. 


into the detail of them. 

Polybius, after having ſaid that the daily pay of 
the foot was ſomething more than three pence, 
adds, that the centurions had ſix pence . 
| and the horſe ten -Pence. 
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Sueton. 
Cel. 
Co 26. 


Two oboli. 


Four oboli. 


Six oboli. 


From this daily pay of five- -pence, which was | 


the uſual pay in Polybius's time, the ſum total 
yearly amounted to almoſt an hundred livres, with- 
out including the allowance of corn and other pro- 


viſions, with which they were daily ſupplied. I rake 


the year as twelve months, each of thirty days, 
which amount to three hundred and ſixty days; 
and it appears that it was ſometimes taken in this 
manner, in regard to the pay of troops. 


Out of this annual ſum, a part was reſerved for 


their cloaths, arms, and tents. This Tacitus tells 
us: Enimvero militiam ipſam gravem, infructuoſam: 
dens in diem aſſibus animam < corpus eſtimari. Hinc 
_ veſtem, arma, tentoria, And Polybius adds corn to 
it: Non frumentum, non veſiem, nec arma gratuita 
militi fuiſſe; ſed certa berum pretia de ſti pendio queſ- 
tore deducta. 

As to what regards the great officers, conſuls, 
proconſuls, lieutenants, prætors, proprætors, and 
quæſtors, it does not appear, that the republic 
paid them for their ſervices in any other manner, 
than by the honour annexed to theſe offices. She 
ſupplied them with the neceſſary and indiſpenſable 
diſburſements of their commiſſions : robes, tents, 
horſes, mules, and all their military equipage. 


Th cy 


Annal. I. 1. 
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They had a certain fixed number of ſlaves, which 
was not very great, and which they were not at 
liberty to augment, the law admitting them to 


take new ones only in the room of ſuch as died. 


In the provinces through which they paſſed, they 
exacted nothing but forage for their horſes, and 
wood for themſelves from the allies. And thoſe 


who piqued themſelves upon imitating the entire 


diſintereſtedneſs of the antients, took nothing from 


Liv. 1. 42. 
N. 1. 8 


"£6 


06 * 
C 


them. Cicero acted in this manner, as he himſelf 
tells Atticus in a letter. “ The people are at 
% no expence, fays he, either for me, my lieute- 
* 
cept neither of forage nor wood, though per- 
* mitted by the Julian law. I only conſent that 
they ſupply my people with an houſę and four 
beds; though they often lodge in tents.” It 


was of the ſpi;it of the Roman government not to 
Tuſter their generals or magiſtrates to be a charge 


to their allies, It was this conduct, ſo full of wiſ- 
dom and humanity, that rendered the authority 
of the Romans ſo venerable and amiable; and it 
may be ſaid with truth, that it contributed, more 
than their arms, to render them maſters af the 
univerſe. FC 

Livy tells us his name who firſt infringed the 


Julian law, which regulated the expences that 


might be exacted from the allies; and his example 
had only too many followers, who in a ſhort time 
exceeded him. This was L. Poſthumius. He was 
angry with the inhabitants of Præneſte, becauſe, 
during ſome itay he had made there when a pri- 


Nullus fit ſumptus in nos, neque in legatos, neque in quæſto- 
rem, neque in quemquam.  Scito non modo nos fœnum, aint quod 
I. ge Julia dari ſolet, non accipere; fed ne ligna quidem nec preter 
quatuor lectos & tectum quemquam accipere quidquam; multi 
locis ne tectum quidem, & in tabernaculo manere plerumque. 
Epiſt. 16. lib. 5. ad Attic: 


Vac 


nants, the quæſtor, or any other officer. I ac- 
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vate perſon, they had not treated him with the re- 
ſpe& he believed his due. When he was elected 
conſul, he thought of revenge. Being to pals 
chrough that city to his province, he Her them 
know, that they muſt ſend their principal magiſ- 
trates to meet him, to provide him lodging in the 
name and at the expence of the public, and to 
have the beaſts of burthen, that were neceſſary, in 

readineſs againſt his departure. Before him, ſays 
Livy, no magiſtrate had ever put the allies to any 
expence, nor exacted any thing from them. The 
republic ſupplied them with mules, tents, and all 
the carriages neceſſary to a commander, in order 
to prevent their taking any thing from the allies. 
As hoſpitality was very much honoured and prac- 
tiſed in thoſe times, they lodged with their parti- 
cular friends, and took great pleaſure i in receiving 


them at Rome in their turn, when they came 


thither. When they ſent lieutenants upon any ſud- 
den expedition, the cities through which they 
paſſed received orders to ſupply them with an 
horſe, and nothing more. * Though the conſul 
might have had a juſt cauſe of complaint againſt 
tne. people of Præneſte, he ought not to have 
uſed, or rather abuſed, the authority of his office, 
to oaks them ſeafible of it. Their ſilence, whe- 
ther the effect of moderation or exceſſive timidity, 
prevented them from lay ing their complaints be- 
fore the Roman people, and authoriſed the ma- 
giſtrates from thenceforth to make that new yoke 
heavier every day; as if impunity, in the fiitt 
inſtance, had implied the approbation of Rome, 


and had given them a kind of right to act the 
| lane thing. | 


* Injuria (the ſenſe requires Ira to be read) conſulis etiamſi juſta, 
non tamen in magiſtratu exercenda, & ſilentium nimis aut modeſtum 
aut timidum Pr enc!tinor am, jus veluti probato exemplo magiſtra- 
Fog fecit gravior um in dies talis generis imperiorum. £70. * 
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The antient Romans, far from behaving in this 
manner; or endeavouring to inrich themſelves at 


the expence of the allies, had no thoughts but of 


protecting and defending them: They believed 
themſelves ſufficiently paid by the gloty of their 
exploits, and often, after great victories and illu- 
ſtrious triumphs, died in the arms of poverty, as 


they had lived. The Grecian and Roman hiſtories 


abound with nen of this kind. 


SF 
MVxtient arms: 
TT is not my  defign in this place to deſetibe all 
the various kinds of arms uſed by the ſoldiery 


of all nations. I ſhall confine myſelf principally, - 


according to my cuſtom, to thoſe of the Greeks 
and Romans; who; in this reſpect, had many things 
common to both. The Romans had borrowed the 
uſe of moſt of them from the Tuſcans and Greeks; 


who inhabited Italy. Florus obſerves, that“ Tar- 


quinius Priſcus, who was deſcended from the Co- 
rinthians, introduced abundance of the Grecian 
cuſtoms at Rome. 

Armour was antiently of braſs, and afeetwards 


of iron. The poets often uſe one for the other. 


The armour of the Greeks, as well as that of 
moſt other nations, was, in the earlieft ages, the 


helmet, the cuiraſs, the ſhield, the lance, and the 


ſword. They uſed alſo the bow and the ſling.” 
The helmet was a defenſive armour for the head 
and neck. It was either of iron or braſs, often in 
the form of the head, oven before, and leaving the 
face uncovered. 1 here were : head- pieces that might 


» Tarquinius Pr eee Coriatho, Grecum ingenium 


be 


Italicis artibus miſcuit. Hor. 1. 1. C. 5. 
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be let down to cover the face. . Upon the top f 
them they placed figures of animals; lions, leopards, 
griffins, and others. They adorned them with 
lumes of feathers, whiich Voated i in the wind, and 
exalted their beauty. \F 
The cuiraſs was called in Greek oat," a name 


hich has been adop ted into the Latin, that how- 


ever more Reabendly uſes the word Jorica, At firſt 

cuiraſſes were made either of iron or braſs, in two 
pieces, as they are in theſe days: theſe two pieces 

were faſtened upon the ſides by buckles. Alexan- Polyzn. 

der left the cuiraſs only the two pieces which co- — 

vered the breaſt, that the fear of being wounded * 

in the back, which had no defence, might OF 

the ſoldiers from flying. 

There were culirafles of ſo Hard a metal, that Put. ia 
the) were abſolutely of . proof againſt weapons, * 
Zoilus, an excellent artiſt in this way, offered two ? 
of then to Demetrius, firnamed Poliorcetes. To 
ſhew the excellency of them, he cauſed a dart to 
be diſcharged at them out of the machine, called 


2 catapulta, at the diſtance of only twenty - ſix 


paces. How violently ſoever the dart was ſhot, it 
made no impreſſion, and ſcarce lefc the leaſt mark = 


Many nations made their cult fits: of flax or 
wool: theſe were coats of arms made with many 
folds, which reſiſted, or very much broke, the 


force of blows. T nat with which Amaſis preſent- Herod, 


ed the Lacedæmonians, was of wonderful work- 1. 3. c. 471 


manſhip, adorned with figures of various animals, 


and embroidered with gold. What was moſt ſur- 
priſing in this cdiraſs was, that every thread in it, 


though very ſmall, was compoſed of three hundred 
and fixty ſmaller, which it was not difficult to diſ- 


tinguiſh. 
I have ſaid that the cuiraſs was called "RIF in 


Latin. This word comes from lorum, a thong or 
Vor. 8 2 5 ſtrap 


* 


p- 178. 
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___ frapof leather, becauſe made of the ſkin of beaſts, 
And from che French ward cuir alſo cuiraſi is de- 
Fived. The cuiraſs of the Roman legions conſiſted 
of thongs, with which they were girt from the 
-armpits to the waiſt. They, were alſo made of lea- 
ther, covered with plates of iron, in the form of 
(Cales, or of iron rings twiſted within one ano- 
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ther, in the form of chains. Theſe are what we 
Call coats. of mail, in Latin, lorica bomis cagſerta, or 
4 5 

With the thirax of the Natel the ſoldier Was 
18 leſs capable of motion, agility, and force: 
MWbereas the girts of leather, ſucceſſively covering 
each other, left the Roman ſoldier entire liberty. of 


action, and, og him like a veſt, defended him 
; 28 alt darts. 


The buckler Was A defenſive piece of armour, 


| Proper to cover the body. There were different 
. forts of them. 


Scutum, 95610. Or care. The ſhield. 11 . 
[er was long, and ſometimes of ſo immoderate a 
ſizes. that it would cover a man almoſt from head 
to foot. Such were thoſe of the Egyptians" men- 


Cyrop-1. 7. tioned by Xenophon. It muſt have been very 


large amongſt! the Lacedæmonians, as they could 
carry, the body of one who had been killed upon 


t. From; whence came the celebrated injunction 


of a Spartan. mother to her ſon, when he ſet out 
for the war: Han 5 in} ra, that is to ſay, Lither 
bring back this buckler, or return upon it. 

It was the greateſt diſgrace to return from bat- 


tle with the. loſs of the buckler; undoubredly, be- 


Cauſe it ſeemed to argue, that the foldier had 
quitted it to fly the more eaſily, without regard 
to any thing but ſaving his life. The reader may 
remem ber, that Epaminondas, mortally wounded 
in the celebrated battle of Mantinza, when he 


was carried off into his aſked immediately, 
| lh 


om = eee 
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with concern. and nn whether his buckler 
ſaſ e. „ EB 
Sc peus, San It is infos coals: wich: hs 
Seutum. It is, however, certain, that they were dif- 
ferent ; becauſe, in the cenſus, or muſter, made by 
Servius Tullius, the chpeus is given to thoſe of the 
firſt: claſs, and the ſcutum to thoſe of the ſecond; 
And in fact the ſcutum was long and ſquare: the 
clypeus round and ſhorter. Both had — uſed by 
the Romans in the time of the kings. After * the 
fiege of Veii, the ſcutum became more common. ; 
The f Macedonians always made uſe of che pe 
* perhaps in later times. ne 
The buckler of the Roman legions v was conver; 
and in the form of a gutter- tile. According to 
Polybius it was four feet long, and two and an | 
half broad. Theſe bucklers were antiently made of Plut. in 1 
wood, ſays Plutarch, in the life of Camillus: bur e Jy h | 
this Roman general cauſed them to be covered with * * | 
plates of iron, to make — che better defence | [ 
put blow. 1d 15 p12 li 
The Parma was a mall es buckler, lighter | | 
and ſhorter than the ſculum, uſed by the. heavy- | i 
armed infantry. The g ed foot and the ca- | 
valry had this ſhield. | | 
The. Pelta was almoſt the ſame ching with chat 6 j 
called cetra. This buckler was light, in the form 
of a half moon; or ſemi- circle, on the top. | = 
The Sworp.: The forms of it were very diffe- 5 | 
rent, and in great number: 1 ſhall not amuſe the | 
- reader with deſcribing them, but content myſelf 


- with remarking, * That there were long ſwords 


9 40 8 antea Romani an 3 2 * facti ſunt Rigen- 
| diari, ſcuta pro clypeis fecere. Tia. I. 's. N. 8. 0 
y - Arma, clypeus, fariffeque illis (Macedonibus :) Romano teu⸗ A 
d tum, majus corport tegumentum. Liv. I. 9. n. 19. | 
2 t Gallis Hiſpaniſque ſcuta Fate, forme ferè erant, diſpares ac 
e diſlimiles gladii. Gallis prælongi, ac ſine mucronibus: Hiſpane, 
7 punctim magis quam cæſim aſſueto petere hoſtem, brevitate habiles, 
hb . cum muckonibus. Liv. I. 22. n. 46. 1 


©* without  - | 
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without points, which ſerved to ſtrike; with the 
edge, as were thoſe of the Gauls, of which. we ſhall 


ſoon ſpeak: There were others ſhorter and ſtrong- 
er, which had both point and edge, punctim & 


cim, ſuch as the Spaniſh ſabres were, which the 
Romans borrowed from them, and uſed ever after 


with advantage. With theſe ſabres they cut off 


arms and heads; and made moſt horrible g eg | 
| * lo W. Each 


The manner, in which che c was worn by 


| the. antients, was not always alike. The Romans 


generally wore it on the right thigh, to leave room, 
without doubt, for the moving of the buckler With 
more freedom, which was on the left ſide: but, in 
certain remains of antiquity, we ſee e ſol- 


diers wore them on the left. 


It is remarkable, that neither the Gricks nor Ro- 


— the two moſt warlike nations of the world, 
VWore ſwords in times of peace ; nor was duc ling 
. known, amongſt themuri: 5! — 


Pikks or Lancss were uſed by: leak all na- 
tions. Thoſe which we. ſee upon the monuments, 


made in the times of the Roman emperors, are 


about ſix feet and an half long, inclnging, the! iron 
A 
The Sariſa of the Macetonians/ Wag of ſo pro- 
Jigious a length, that one could ſcarce believe ſuch 
a weapon could. be uſed, if all the antients did not 


agree in this point. They give it a length of fix- 


Wen cubits, which makes eight yards. 1 
Bows and Ax RO ws are of the moſt remote an- 
tiquig. There were few nations who did not uſe 
them. The Cretans were eſteemed excellent ar- 
chers. We do not find that the Romans uſed the 
bow in the car. Jeſt, times of ne e They 


ere Gladio Hiſhanienf 8 corpora brachte abſciſſs; aut 
tota.cervice deſecta, diviſa à corpore capita, patentiaque viſcera, & 
feeditatem aliam vulnerum viderunt. Liv. l. 31. n. 34. 
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introduced. it afterwards ; but it appears that they 
had ſcarce any archers except thoſe of the auxiliary 
troops. 

The S:.1nc was alſo an inſtrument of war much 
uſed by many nations. The Balearians, or the 
people of the iſlands now called Majorca and Mi- 


norca, excelled at the ſling. They were ſo atten- 


tive in exerciſing their youth in the uſe of it, that 
they did not give them their food in the morning 
till es had hit a mark. The Balearians were very 


much employed in the armies of the Carthaginians 


and Romans, and greatly contributed to the gain- 


ing of victories. Livy mentions ſome cities of 


Achaia, Egium, Patræ, and Dymæ, whoſe inha- 
bitants were ſtill more dexterous ar the ſling than 
the Balearians. They threw ſtones. farther, and 
with greater force and certainty, never failing to 
hit what part of the face they pleaſed. Their llings 


_ diſcharged the ſtones with ſo much force, that 


neither buckler nor head-piece could reſiſt their im- 


petuoſity; and þ the addreſs of thoſe who managed 
them was ſuch, according to the Scripture, that 


they could hit an hair, without the ſtones going 
either on one ſide or the other. Inſtead of ſtones 
they ſometimes charged the ſling with balls of lead, 
which it carried much farther. 

_ JavELins. There are two ſorts of them, which 
1 
Tease. ; aſa I call it javelin. It was a kind 
of dart not unlike an arrow, the wood of which 
was generally three feet long, and one inch thick. 


The point was four inches long, and tapered to ſo 
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fine an end, chat 1 it bent at the firſt ſtroke in my 


*  Longlds, enen & ie * quam Balearis funditcr 
eo telo uſi ſunt—Non capita ſolum hoſtium vulnerabant, ſed query 
locum deſtinaſſent oris. Liv. I. 38. n. 29. 


+ Among all this people there were ſeven hundred men left-handed, | 


every one could fling flanes at an hair- breadth, and not miſs. Jud g· 


Ax. 16. 


2 3 A man- 


* 
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a manner, as to be uſeleſs to che enemy. The 
t- armed troops uſed it. They carried ſeveral 
javelins in their left hand, with which they held 
their buckler, in order to have the right free, 
either to dart javelins at à diſtance, or to uſe 


the ſword. T EOF gives each of them leven Ja- 
velins. 


Tode: Pilum, © J call this the great fuel t; be- 


cauſe thicker and ftronger than the other. The le- 


gions darted it at the enemy, before they came to 
cloſe fight. When they had neither time nor room, 
they threw it upon the ground, and Charged the 
enemy ſword in hand, 

The CAvALR V had almoſt the fame arms as the 
foot : the helmet, the cuiraſs, the ſword, the lance, 


and a ſmaller or lighter buckler. 


We ſee in Homer, that in the Trojan war the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed perſons rode on chariots drawn 
by good horſes, with an eſquire or charioteer, in 


order to charge through battalions with the greater 


vigour, and to fight with more advantage from 


them. But people were ſoon . undeceived in theſe 


points, by the double inconvenience of being ſtop- 


ped ſhort by hedges, trenches, and ditches or re- 


maining uſeleſs in the midſts of the enemy, when 
the horſes were wounded. 

The uſe of chariots armed with ſcythes was after- 
wards introduced. Theſe were placed in the front 
of the battle, to begin ! it by breaking the enemy. 


81 Et cum cominus venerant, gladiis 2 velitibus trucidabantur. 
Hie miles tripedalem parmam habet, & in dextra haſtas, quibus 


inys utitur—Quod/fi pede collato pugnandum eſt, tranflatis in 
new haitis, ſtringit gladium. Liv. I. 38. n. 1 


+ an parme breviores quam equeſtres, & ſe tena jacula quater- 


nos 2 on data, præfixa ferro, quale haſtis velitaribus ineſt. 
Liv. J. 26. n. 4. 


2 Arma 3 ſcutum cient bc ilum heud paulo quam haſta 
* tius = ER telum. Liv. I. 9- v. 49. 
| 8 5 This 
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This manner of fighting was at firſt in great uſe 
' * amongſt all the people of the Eaſt, and was be- 
lieved decifive with regard to victory. The people 


who excelled moſt in the art of war, as the Greeks 
and Romans, did not adopt it; finding by expe- 


rience, that the cries of the troops attacked in this 
manner, the diſcharges of the light- armed ſoldiers, 


and, ſtill more than either, the unevenneſs of the 
ground, rendered all the equipage of theſe chariots 


| ineffectual, and often even PETIA to thoſe who 


employed them. 
The nations who had elephants amongſt them, 


as thoſe of the Eaſt and Africa, believed that thoſe 
animals, no leſs docile than tertible from their force 
and enormous ſize, might be of great uſe to them 
in battles. Accordingly, when inſtructed and guid; 


ed with art, they did them great ſervice. They 
carried their guides upon their backs, and were 


vſually placed in the front of their armies. Ad- 


vancing from thence, they broke the cloſeſt ranks 


i with an impetuoſity that nothing could reſiſt, 


cruſhed whole battalions with their vaſt weight, 
and diffuſed univerſal terror and diſorder. To im 


E their effect, towers were placed on their 
backs, which were like portable baſtions, from 
the tops of which choſen troops diſcharged darts 

and javelins upon. the enemy, and compleated their 


defear. 
This cuſtom ſubſiſted long amongſt the nations 


I ſpeak of, from whom it paſſed to other people, 


who had learned by fatal experience, how capable 


thoſe animals were of contributing to victories. 


Alexander, having conquered the nations ſubject to 
the Perſian empire, and afterwards India, began to 


make uſe of elephants in his expeditions; and his 


ſucceſſors, in their wars with each other, rendered 


5 * uſe of them very common. Pyrrhus tranſported 


24 ſome 
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ſome into Italy; and the Romans learned of that 

general, and afterwards of Hannibal, the .advan- 

tage to be made of them in a day of battle. It 

was in the war againſt Philip, that fox 8 uſed them 
for the firſt time. 

But this advantage, as great as it el was 
balanced by inconveniences that at length made 
them diſapprove of the uſe of elephants. The ge- 
nerals, inſtructed by experience, rendered the at- 
tack of thoſe beaſts "ineffectual, by ordering their 
troops to open and give them free paſſage. Beſides 
this, the frightful cries of the enemy's army, 
joined with an' hail of darts and ſtones, diſcharged 
on all ſides by the archers and flingers, put. them 
into confuſion, made them mad and furious, and 
often obliged them to turn upon their own troops, 
and commit the havock amongſt them intended 

Liv.1. 22. againſt the enemy. At ſuch times, he who guided 
p. 49 the elephant was obliged, for avoiding that miſ- 
fortune, to plunge an iron ſpike into their heads, 

"oy which they fell dead immediately, 

Veget. 1.3. - Camels, beſides being employed to carry, were 
Nene K alſo of ſervice in battles. They had this conve- 
in Cop. nience in them, that in dry and ſandy countries 
1. 7· p. 176. they could ſupport thirſt with eaſe. Cyrus made 
great uſe of them in the battle againſt Crœſus, and 
they contributed very much to the victory he gained 
over him, becauſe the horſes of the latter, not 
being able to ſupport the ſmell of them, were im- 


Liv. I. 37. mediately put into diſorder. We find, in Livy, the 


n. 40. Arabian archers mounted on camels with ſwords of 
_ fix feet long, to reach the enemy from the high 
backs of thoſe animals. Sometimes two Arabian 
archers ſar back to back upon the ſame camel, in 


of . - 


* Conſul in aciem deſcendit, ante ſigna prima kinkeis elephantis 


fb auxilio tum primum Romani, quja captos N bello Punicy 
bebant, uf ſunt. Iv. l. 31. n * 


Et. order 
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order to be able, even in flying, to diſcharge their 
darts and arrows againſt their purſuers. 

Neither the elephants nor camels were of any 
fervice in armies, in compariſon with that of the 
horſe. That animal ſeems. deſigned by nature for 1 
battles. There is ſomething martial in his air, his ; 
cheſt, his pace, as Job ſo well obſerves in his ad- Job xxxix; 
 mirable deſcription of him. 5 

n many countries, the horſe as well as horſeman 
were entirely covered with armour of iron: theſe 
Vere called catapbracti equites. 

But what is hard for us to comprehend, ana 
all the antient people, the horſe had neither ſtirrups 
nor ſaddle, and the riders never uſed boots. Edu- 
cation, exerciſe, and habit, had accuſtomed them 
not to want thoſe aids; and even not to perceive 
that there was any occaſion for them. There were 
ſome horſemen, ſuch as the Numidians, who did 
not know ſo much as the uſe of bridles to guide 
their horſes, and who, notwithſtanding, by their 

| voice only, or the uſe of the heel or ſpur, made 
them advance, fall back, ſtop, turn to the right 
or left; in a word, perform all the evolutions of 
the beſt diſciplined cavalry. Sometimes, having 
two horſes, they leaped from one to the other even 
in the heat of battle, to eaſe the firſt when fatigued, 
Theſe Numidians, as well as the Parthians, were 
never more terrible, than when they ſeemed to fly 
through fear and cowardice. For then, facing 
ſuddenly about, they diſcharged their darts or 
arrows upon the enemy, Who expected nothing 
leſs, and fell upon them with more impetuoiry 

than ever. 

I have related hitherto t 1 found moſt im- 
portant concerning the arms of the antients. In 

all times the great captains had a particular atten- 
tion to the armour of their troops. They did not 
dare whether they glittered or not with gold and 
ſilver; 
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filver; they left ſuch idle ornaments to ſoft and 
 Effeminate. nations, like the Perſians. They“ ap- 

proved a more lively and martial brightneſs, one 
that might inſpire terror, ſuch as was that of ſteel 
and bf. 

It was not only che brightneſs, but the qualit 
of the arms in particular, to which great E 
were attentive. The ability of Cyrus the Great, 


© was juſtly admired, who, upon his arrival at the 


camp of his uncle Cyaxares, changed the arms of 
his troops. Moſt of them uſed almoſt only the 
bow and javelin, and conſequently fought only at 
a diſtance; a kind of fight, wherein the greater 
number had eaſily the ſuperiority. He armed them 
with bucklers, cuiraſſes, and ſwords or axes, in 
order to their being in a condition to come to cloſe 
fight immediately with the enemy, whoſe mul- 
titude thereby became uſeleſs. Iphicrates, the 
celebrated general of the Athenians, made ſeve- 
ral uſeful alterations in the armour of the ſol- 
diers, in regard to their ſhields, pikes, Twords, and 
cuiraſſes. 

Philopœmen alſo, as I have obſerved in its place, 
1 the armour of the Achæans, which, be- 
fore him, was very defective; and that alteration 
did not a little contribute to render them ſuperior 
to all their enemies. There are many examples 
of this kind, which it would be too long to repeat 
here, that 3 of what advantage to an army is 
the ability of a general, when applied to reforming 
whatever may be defective;. WT how dangerous it 
it is tenaciouſly to retain cuſtoms eſtabliſhed by 
Jength of time, without daring to make any altera- 
tions in them, however judicious and necellary. 


* Macedonum diſpar acies erat; equis viriſque, non auro, non 
len veſte, fee fer ehe ere baader Curt. J. 3. c. 3 


No 
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NI people were ever more remote from this 


8 attachment than the Romans. Having 


attentively ſtudied what their neighbours and CRE? 5 


mies practiled, they well knew how to apply it to 
their own advantage; and by the different altera- 
tions they introduced in their armies, as well with 


regard to their armour, as whatever elſe related 
do military affairs, they ed men or 
| vincible. CEN OE 1 


ARTICLE W. 


8 E T. J. 
Prelininary cares of the general. 


% 


LL that we have ſeen hitherto, 15 raiſing 
of troops, their pay, their arms, their pro- 
ö Nuss, is in a manner only the mechaniſm of 


war. There are other ſtill more important cares, 
that depend upon the general's ability and bas a 


Fience. | 

Thoſe, who have diſtinguiſned themſelves moſt 
in the knowledge of military affairs, have always 
believed it particularly incumbent on the general 
to ſettle the plan of the war; to examine whether 
it is moſt neceſſary to act upon the offenſive or de- 
fenſive; to concert his meaſures for the one or the 


other of thoſe purpoſes; to have an exact know- 


ledge of the country into which he marches his 
army; to know the number and quality of the 
enemy's troops; to penetrate, if poſſible, his de- 
ſigns; to take proper meaſures at diſtance for diſ- 


concerting them; to foreſee. all the events that may 


HAPPEN, in order to be prepared for them; and to 
| kerp 


Ns 
"4 1. 
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| = all his reſolutions ſo well diſguiſed and fo . 

ſeecret, that no part of them eſcapes him and takes 

air. In this laſt point, perhaps, - nothing was ever 

better obſerved than amongſt us, in the war lately 

x736. terminated; which is not a en for the honour of 
75 the miniſtry and officers. 

1 We have ſeen, in the war unt n the - 

Irc precautions taken by Paulus Emilius, before 

opening the campaign, that nothing might be 

wanting to the ſucceſs of it; which precautions 

were the principal cauſe of his conquering that 


rince. 
Wy F It is upon.theſe preliminary Seotifihes' the ſucceſs 
ie. _ of enterpriſes depends. And it was by them Cyrus 


began, as ſoon as he arrived in the camp of his 
uncle Cyaxares, who had not thought of taking 
5 ay ſuch meaſures. _ { 
It is amazing to conſider the orders given by 
the ſame Cyrus, before he marched againſt the 
enemy; and the immenſe detail into which he 
entered with reſpect to all the neceſſaries of the 
army. 
| He was to march fifteen days through. countries 
. that had been deſtroyed, and in which there were 
neither proviſions nor forage: he ordered enough 
of both for twenty days to be carried, and that the 
ſoldiers, inſtead of loading themſelves with baggage, 
| | ſhould exchange that burthen for an equal one of 
VP proviſions, without | troubling themſelves about 
| beds or coverlids for ſleeping, the want of which 
| their ſatigue would ſupply. They were accuſtom- 
ed to drink wine, and, to prevent the ſudden change 
of their drink from making them ſick, he ordered 
them to carry a certain quantity with them, and 
to uſe themſelves by degrees to do without it, and 
to content themſelves "with water. He adviſed 
them alſo to carry ſalt proviſions along with them, 
| hand- 
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hand- mills for grinding corn, and medicines for 
the ſick: to put into every carriage a fickle and 
a mattock, and upon every beaſt of burthen an ax 
and a ſcythe, and to take care to ſupply themſelves 
with a thouſand other neceſſaries. He carried alſo 
along with him ſmiths, ſhoemakers, and other 
workmen, with all manner of tools uſed in their 
trades. For the reſt, he declared publicly, that 
whoever - would charge himſelf with the care of 
ſending proviſions to the camp, ſhould be honoured 
and rewarded by himſelf and his friends; and even 
if they wanted money for that ſervice, provided 
they would give ſecurity, and engage to follow 
the army, he would aſſiſt them with it. A detail 
of this kind, part of which I have omitted, is 
not unworthy of a general, nor a great prince, as 
Me ſce in Pericles's harangue to the Athenians, Thucyd, 
in regard to the Peloponneſian war, how much | 5: 
that great man, who adminiſtered the affairs of his 
republic with ſo much wiſdom, excelled in the ſci- 
ence of war, and how vaſt; and profound his fore- 
fight was. He regulated the plan of the war, not 
only for one campaign, but for its whole dura- 
tion; and ſettled it upon the perfect knowledge he 
had himſelf, and imparted to the Athenians, of the 
Lacedæmonian forces. He determined them to 
ſhut themſelves up within their walls, and to ſuf- 
fer their lands to be ruined, rather than hazard a 
battle againſt an army much more numerous than 
their own; whilſt, on his ſide, he went with a fleet 
to ravage the whole coaſt of Peloponneſus. He 
recommended to them eſpecially not to form any 
enterpriſes abroad, and not to think of any new 
conqueſts, upon which conditions he aſſured them 
of victory. It was from deſpiſing this advice, and 
carrying their arms into Sicily, that the Athenians 
Were ruined, | 
Was 
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Was ere ever any thing more wiſe or 
ncerted chan ann bal plan of een the 
n in their own country! He propoſed the 
fame deſign to Antiochus; Which 4 havs diſ- 
55 che Romans exceedingly, had he followed 
it: but that prince had! neither ſufficient extent of 
mind, nor diſcernment enough, to e er 
whole advantage and wiſd om 
-” Alexander had perhaps been ſtopped ſhort, reduced 
fame, and” obliged” te retreat into his own 
gde, if Darius, ag we have obſer ved abo 
had geſtroyed the country through which his army 
was to paſs; and had made a powerful diverſion 
in Madedonia, 28 Memnon, one of his generals, 
and one'of the greateſt captains of pnequity,' ad- 
vViſed Mm.. TEES 
To form ſoch plans is not to make Vir Fram 
© Gay to day, and in à manner by chance, and to 
ae: till events determine us; but to act like a 
great man, and with à juſt knowledge of the cauſe 
we have in hand. Enter priſes, ac vm fo 
much wiſdom, ſeldom Text of ſucceſs. 209 
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crifices. 
The reader undoubtedly 1 that, i in the 


advice Cambyſes, king of the Perſians, gave hit 


ſon Cyrus, when he ſet out for his firſt campaign, 
he inſiſted principally upon the neceſſity of not un- 
dertaking any action great or ſmall, either for him- 
ſelf or others, without having firſt conſulted the 


N 


N H E 1 and end of che war, the de- Xenopl. 
parture and return of the troops, were al- in Cyrop- 


a 0 ſolemniſed by public acts of religion and a- 1 


gods, and offered ſacrifices. to them. He obſerved Ivid. 1. z. 


this counſel with ſurpriſing exactneſs. When he 
arrived upon the frontiers of Perſia, he ſacrificed 
victims to the gods of the country, and to thoſe of 


Media, as ſoon as he entered it, to implore their 


aid, and that they would be propitious to him. 


His hiſtorian is not aſhamed to repeat in many 


places, that this prince took great care, upon all 
occaſions, to diſcharge this duty, upon which he 
made the whole ſucceſs of his enterpriſes depend. 


Xenophon himſelf, a warrior and philoſopher, ne- 


ver engaged in any important affair, without nav 4 
ing firſt conſulted the gods. 
All Homer's heroes appear very religious, * 


have recourſe to the divinity, on all occaſions and 
_ dangers. 


Alexander the Great did not quit Europe, and 


enter Aſia, without having firſt invoked the divi- 
nities of both, 


* Hannibal, 


* 


A. 21. 
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Hannibal, before he engaged in the war a- 
gainſt the Romans, went expreſsly to Cadiz, to 
-acquit himſelf of the vows he had made to Her- 
cules, and-to implore his protection by new ones; 
for. the ſucceſs of the expedition he had under- 


The Greeks were very feligious Sad. of this 
Their armies never took the field without 
being attended by aruſpices, facrificets, and other 
Interpreters of the will of the gods, of which they 
believed it their duty to be affured before ö has 
zarded a battle. | 
But, of all the nations of the world, As Ra 
Vene the moſt exact in their recourſe to the divi⸗ 
nity, either“ in the beginning of their wars, in 


duty. 


the great -dafigers 


* 


to which they found themſelves 


ſometimes expoſed; or after their victories; and 
aſeribed the ſucceſs of their arms ſolely to the 


_tiplez and this univerſal cuſtom of all nations 
ſhews, that they always acknowledged a ſupreme 
' almighty Being, who governed the world, and diſ- 
poſed at his Will of all events, and in particular 
of thoſe of war, artentive to "_ | rang po 0 
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March of the army, | 


When every thing was ready, and the army 
aſſembled at the time and place fixed, it began 
to march. To avoid prolixity, I ſhall ſpeak 


only of the Romans in this place: from whence 


the Reader may form. a judgment of other na- 
tions. oy 1 3 8 

It is amazing to conſider the loads under which 
the ſoldiers marched. Beſides their arms, ſays * 
Cicero, the buckler, the ſword, the helmet, (the 
Javelins, or half. pikes, might be added) beſides 
theſe arms which they conſidered no more as a 
burthen than their limbs, for they ſaid their arms 


were in a manner a ſoldier's members, they carried 


proviſions for ſeveral days, and ſometimes for three 
weeks or a month, with all the implements for 
dreſſing their food, and each a ſtake or paliſado of 


conſiderable weight. _+ Vegetius recommends the 


exerciſing young ſoldiers, in carrying a weight of 
above five and forty pounds a day's march in the 
uſual pace of the army, in order to their being ac- 
cuſtomed to it againſt times of occaſion and ne- 


® Noſtri exercitus primim unde nomen habeat, vides.. Deinde 
ui labor, quantus agminis! ferre plus dimidiati menſis cibaria, 
erre ſi quid ad uſum velint, ferre vallum : nam ſcutum, gladium, 
leam in onere noſtri milites non plus numerant quam humeros, 
— manus. Arma enim membra militis eſſe ducunt; qua 
uidem ita gerunt a te, ut, fi uſus foret, abjectis oneribus, expe- 


_ ditis armis, ut membris, pugnare poſſint. Cic. Tiſcul. 2, n. 37. 


+ Pondus quoque bajulare uſque ad 69 libras & iter facere 
gradu militari, frequentiſſimè cogendi fant juniores, quibus in 
arduis expeditionibus neceſſitas imminet annonam pariter & arma 
portandi. Veget. I. 1. c. 19. Fon 


\  *» Aa ceſſity. 
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9 8 ceſſity. * And this was the practice of the antient 
Roman ſoldiers. _ 
veget. l. 1. The uſual + march of the Roman army, accord- 
7 ing to Vegetius, was twenty thouſand paces a day; 
8 that is to ſay, at leaſt ſix leagues, allowing three 
thouſand paces to each league. Three times 2 
month, to atcuſtom the ſoldiers to it; the foot 
as well as horſe were obliged to take this march. 
De bell. By an exact calculation of what Cæſar relates of a 
Sal. I. 7. ſudden march, which he made at the time he be- 
ſieged Gergovia, we find that in four and twenty 
hours he marched fifty thouſand paces. This he 
did with the utmoſt expedition, In reducing; It to 
| l eſs than Half, it makes the uſual day's march of 
3 x leagues, 
Fenoph. KXenophon ref 6olarly ſets 40 hn the days es 
> wal ha be" be troops, Who returned into Greece after the 
b. 47. death of the younger Cyrus, and made the fine 
fetreat ſo much celebrated in hiſtory. All theſe 
marches, one with the other, were Þ fix ,araſan- 
ga's, that is to fay, more than ſix of our leagues. 
The ufual "marches of our armies are far from 
being ſo long; and jt is not caſy to comprehend 
' how the antients made them ſo. Their meaſures 
have varied very much, which perhaps is the rea- 
ſon of this difference between their as $ 91 
and ours,” | | 


| Non ſecus ac Patris acer Roinamis i in armis 
Injuſto ſub faſce viam cum carpit, & hoſti 
Ante expectatum poſitis ſtat in agmine _—_ 1 
| A. avhen the avarlike BE under arms, 
| Char d auitb. a baggage of unequal . 
| : Purſuss his march, and unexpetted flands = 
3 . Pitching bis ſudden tent before the om. Trap. 


> Militari gradu viginti millia paſſuum horis duntaxat quinque 
_ #ſtivis conficienda ſunt. Veget. l. 1. c. 9. 
. The Paraſanga was a Perfian meaſure of the aways. The leaſt 


conf, Ned of: thirty fladia, each fladium of a hundred and Fey: Five 
geometrical paces. 


The 
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The conſul, and even the dictator, marched. at 
the head of the legions on foot, becauſe the greateſt 
force of the Romans conſiſting in the infantry, 
they believed it neceſſary for the general to remain 
always at the head of the battalions. But, as age 
or infirmity might diſable the dictator to ſupport 
that fatigue, * before he ſet out for the army, he 
applied to the people, to demand a diſpenſation 
from obſerving that law eſtabliſhed by antient 
cuſtom, and permiſſion to ride on horſeback. 
＋ Suetonius repreſents Julius Cæſar as indefati- 
gable, marching at the head of his armies, ſome- 
times on horſeback, but generally on foot, and 
bareheaded, however the ſun ſhined, or how hard 


ſoever it rained. 4 Pliny praiſes Trajan, for having 


accuſtomed himſelf early to march on foot at the 
head of the legions under his command, without 
ever uſing either chariot or horfe, though. he had 
immenſe countries to traverſe; and he always did 
the ſame after he became emperor, Cæſar, of 
whom II ſpoke juſt before, either ſwam or forded 
rivers. It was in order to be able to do the ſame, 
and to ſupport all the fatigues of war, that the 
young Romans exerciſed themſelves in - horſe and 
foot races, and, all covered with ſweat after ſuch 
violent exerciſes, threw themſelves into the Tyber, 
and ſwam over it, Care was taken to form thoſe 


for ſeveral years that were to rectuit the legions, 


and had not ſerved before. For this purpoſe 
they made choice of the moſt healthy, the moſt 
active, and the moſt robuſt. They were exer- 


Pictator tulit ad populum, ut equum aſcendere liceret, Liv. 
J. 23. n. 14. e | — 8 
| 1 abend ultra fidem patiens erat: in agmine nonnunquam 
. ,equo, ſæpius N anteibat, capite detecto ſeu ſol ſeu imber eſſet. 
 Sueton. in Jul. Caf. ns =o 

t Per hoc omne ſpatium cum legiones duceres——non vehicu- 
lum unquam, non equum reſpexiſti. Plin, in Trajan. 
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ciſed by fatigues, marches, and toils, which were 
gradually increaſed ;- and ſuch as experience ſhewed 


to be-unequal to this diſcipline were diſmiſſed, and 


only tried ſoldiers retained, who formed a body of 
choſen troops. | 

It was this manly, hardy, and robuſt education, 
which at Rome, and long before at Sparta, and 
in Perſia, in the time of Cyrus, made the ſoldiery | 
a and invincible. : 


8 E C T. III. 
Confruii and ſortifcatio of the camp. 


1 Suppoſe the army upon a march. Though it 
were ftill in the territory of Rome, 'and had 


only one night to paſs in a place, it incamped in 


Liv. I. 37+ 


all the forms, with no other difference, than that 


the camp was leſs fortified there perhaps than in 
the enemy's country. From thence comes this 
manner of ſpeaking ſo uſual in Latin authors, 
primis caſtris, ſecundis caſtris, &c. at the firſt camp, 

at the ſecond camp: to ſignify the firſt or ſecond 
day's march; becauſe, however ſhort their ſtay 
was to be in a place, they never failed to form 
a camp in it. They called it ſtativa, when they 


were to ſtay ſeveral days in it: ibi plures dies flativa 
_babut. 


This exactneſs a” the Romans in their own 


country ſufficiently intimates their ſtriftneſs when 


in ſight. of, or near, the enemy. It was a law 
amongſt them, eſtabliſhed by long cuſtom, never 
to hazard a battle, till they had finiſned their camp. 
We have ſeen Paulus Emilius ſpend and arreſt the 
ardour of his whole army to attack Perſeus, for no 
other reaſon, but derben they had not * 
their 
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their camp. * In the war with the Gauls, the 
commanders of the Roman army were reproached 
with having omitted this wiſe precaution, and the 
loſs of the battle of Allia was partly attributed to 
it. The ſucceſs of arms being uncertain, the Ro- 
mans wiſely took care to ſecure themſelves a re- 
treat in caſe of the worſt. The fortified camp put 
a ſtop to the enemy's victory, received the troops 
that retired in ſafety, inabled them to renew the 
battle with more ſucceſs, and prevented their being 
entirely routed; whereas, without the reſuge of a 
camp, an army, though compoſed of good troops, 
Was expoſed to a final defeat, and to being inevit- 
ably cut to pieces. 8 
The camp was of a ſquare form, contrary to 
the cuſtom of the Greeks, who made theirs round. 
J The citizens and allies divided the work equally 
between them. If the enemy were near, part of 
the troops continued under arms, whilſt the reſt 
were employed in throwing up the intrenchments. 
They began by digging trenches of greater or lefs 
depth, according to the occaſion. They were at 
leaſt eight feet broad hy ſix deep: but they were 
often twelve feet in breadth, and ſometimes more, 
to fifteen or twenty, Of the earth dug our of the 
folſe, and thrown up on the ſide of the camp, 
they formed the parapet or breaſt-work, and, to 
make it the firmer, they mingled it with turf cut 
in a certain ſize and form. Upon the brow of 
this parapet the paliſadoes were planted. I ſhall re- 


fbi Tribuni militum non loco caftris ante capto, non præ- 
munito vallo qud receptus eſſet inſtruunt aciem. Liv. I. 5. 
n 


ſtabat. Liv. 5 | „„ 
Czſar——ſingula latera caſtrorum ſingulis attribuit legionibus 
munienda, foſſamque ad eandem magnitudinem præfici jubet; re- 
liquas legiones in armis expeditas contra hoſtem conſtituit. Cæſ. de 
Sell. cidui . I. Is | 


e 37s . . » . . « - . 
+ Trifariam Romani muniebant, alius exercitus prælio intentus 
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peat all that Polybius remarks upon theſe ſtakes, 
with which the intrenchment of the camp was 
ſtrengthened, though I have already done ie elſe- 
where, becauſe this is the proper place for it. He 
Tpeaks of them, upon the occaſion, of the order 
given by Q. Flaminius to his troops, to cut 
ſtakes againſt the time they ſhould have occaſion 
to uſe them. 
. This cuſtom, ſays Polybius, which is eaſy to 
1. 17. p. put in practice amongſt the Romans, paſſes for 
75% 755. impoſſible with the Greeks. They can hardly 
ſupport their own weight upon their marches : 
whilſt the Romans, notwithſtanding the buckler 
| ' which hangs at their ſhoulders, and the javelins 
4 which they carry in their hands, load themſelves 
alſo with Rakes or paliſadoes, which are very diffe- 
rent from thoſe of the Greeks. With the latter, 
thoſe are. beſt which have many ſtrong branches 
about the trunk. - The Romans, on the contrary, 
leave only three or four at moſt upon it, and that 
only on one fide. In this manner a man can carry 
two or. three bound together, and much more uſe 
may be made of them. Thoſe of the Greeks are 
more eaſily pulled up. If the ſtake be fixed by 
Itſelf, as its branches are ſtrong, and in great num 
ber, two or three ſaldiers will eaſily pull it away; 
6d thereby an- opening is made for the enemy, 
without reckoning that the neighbouring ſtakes 
; will be looſened, becauſe their branches are too 
mort to be interwoven with each other. But this 
is not the caſe with the Romans, The branches 
of their paliſadoes are ſo ſtrongly inſerted into each 
other, that it is hard to.diſtinguiſh the ſtake they 
belong to. And it is as little practicable to thruſt 
the hand through theſe branches to pull up the 
paliſadoes, becauſe, being well faſtened and twiſted 
together, they leave no opening, and are carefully 


ſharpened 
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Marpened at their ends. Even though they could 
be taken hold of, it would not be eaſy to pull 
them out of the ground, and that for two reaſons. 


The firſt is, becauſe they are driven in ſo deep, 
that they cannot de moved; and the ſecond, be- 


7 5 ATP 


in Tack a manner, that one cannot be ſtirred with- 
.out ſeveral more. Two or three men might unite. 


their ſtrength in vain to draw one of them out, 
which, > however if they. effected by drawing i it a 


+ 


Theſe ſtakes, = kb Sg have three I 
They are every- where to be had; they are eaſy 


to carry; and are a ſecure barrier to a camp, be- 


cauſe very difficult to break through. In my 
opinion (ſays Polybius, in the concluſion he de- 
duces from all he ſays) there is nothing, practiſed 


by the Romans in war, more worthy of being 1 imi- 
tated. 


The form, 8 and diſtribution of the Polyb. 


different parts of the camp were always the ſame; 
ſo that the Romans knew immediately where their 
tents were to be pitched. The Greeks differed 
from them in this. When they were to incamp, 
they always choſe the place that was ſtrongeſt 
by its ſituation, as well to ſpare themſelves the 
trouble of running a trench round their camp, 
as becauſe they were convinced, that the fortifi- 
cations of nature were far more ſecure than thoſe 
of art. From thence aroſe the neceſſity of giving 
their camps all ſorts of forms, according to the 
nature of places, and to vary the different forms 
of them; which occaſioned ſuch a contuſion, as 
made it difficult for the ſoldier to know exactly 
either his own quarters, or that of his corps. 


2 1 5 5 The 
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The form and diſtribution of the Roman camp 
admits of great difficulties, and has. occaſioned 


great diſputes amongſt the learned. I ſhall re- 
peat in this place what Polybius has ſaid upon 


Polyd. I. 6. 
p- 473, 
271. 


this head, and ſhall endeavour to explain him in 
ſome places, and to ſupply what he has omitted 
in others. " Fs | g 

He ſpeaks of a conſular army, which, in his 


time, conſiſted, in the firſt place, of two Roman 


legions, each containing four thouſand two hundred 
foot, and three hundred horſe; and, in the ſecond, 
of the troops of the allies, a-like number of in- 
fantry, and generally double the number of ca- 


valry, which made, in all, Ramans and allies, 


eighteen thouſand ſix hundred men. For the bet- 


ter conceiving the diſpoſition of this camp, we 


ſhould remember what has been ſaid above upon the 


different parts into which the Roman legion was 


SECT, 
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Diſpoſition of the Roman * camp according t 
6 Polybius. 


FTER the place for the camp is marked 
out, ſays Polybius, which is always choſen 


for its convenience in reſpect to water and forage, 


a part of it is allotted for the general's tent, which 
I ſhall otherwiſe call the prætorium, upon an 


higher ground than the reſt, from whence he 


may ſee with the greater eaſe all that paſſes, and 
diſpatch the neceſſary orders (1.). A flag was 
generally planted on the ground where this tent 
was to be pitched, round which a ſquare ſpace 
was marked out in ſuch a manner, that the four ſides 
were an hundred feet diſtant from the flag, and 
the ground occupied by the conſul about four 
acres. Near his tent were erected the altar, on 
which ſacrifices were offered, and the tribunal for 
diſpenſing juſtice. 


The conſul commands two legions, of which 


each has ſix tribunes, which make twelve in all. 
Their tents are placed in a right line parallel to the 
front of the Prætorium, at the diſtance of fifty 
feet. In this ſpace of fifty feet are the horſes, 
beaſts of burden, and the whole equipage of the 
tribunes. Their tents are pitched in ſuch a man- 
ner, that they have the Prætorium in the rear, and 
in the front all the reſt of the camp. The tents 
of the tribunes, at equal diſtances from each other, 


At the end of this ſection the reader will find a print F the Ra- 
man camp, with figures to which thoſe in the text refer. 1 
N take 
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towards the ſtreets. 
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take up the whole breadth of the ground, en 


which the legions are incamped (2.) 


Between the tents of the legions and tribunes, a 
ſpace of an hundred feet in breadth parallel to thoſe 
+ the tribunes 1s left, which forms a ſtreet, called 
Principia, equal in length to the breadth of the 
camp, which divides the whole camp into the up- 
r and lower parts (3.) 
Beyond this ſtreet were placed the tents of the 
10 555 The ſpace which they occupy is divided 
in the midſt into two equal parts by a ſtreet of 


fifty feet broad, which extended the whole length 


of the camp. On each ſide on the ſame line were 
the quarters of the horſe, the Triarii, the Princi- 
pes, and Haſtarii. Between the Triarii and the 
Principes, there is on both ſides a ſtreet of the 
fame breadth with that in the middle, which, as 
.well as the latter, runs the whole length of this 
ſpace. It is alſo cut by a croſs- ſtreet called the 
fifth, Quintana, becauſe 1 it opened beyond the fifth 
e 1255 

. each of the four bodies, I have juſt named, 
was divided into ten parts; the cavalry into ten 


companies, Turmas, each of thirty men; the three 


other bodies into ten maniples, of an hundred and 
twenty each, except thoſe of the Triarii, which 


conſiſted of only half that number; the quarters 
of the horſe, Triarii, Principes, and Haſtarii, 
were ſeverally divided, each into ten ſquares, . 


long the ſpace aſſigned the legions as above de- 
ſcribed. Each of theſe ſquares was an hundred 


feet every way, except thoſe of the Triarii, which 


were only fifty feet ſquare, upon account of 
their ſmaller number, which we have already men- 
tioned. 

Ide tents, Whether of the cavalry or. infantry, 
are diſpoſed in the ſame manner, with their fronts 


The 
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The cavalry of the two legions are firſt quar- 
tered facing each other, and ſeparated by a ſpace of 
fifty feet, which ts the breadth of the ſtreet in the 
middle. This cavalry making only fix hundred 
men, each ſquare” contained thirty horſe on 


- "each fide (4), which are the tenth part of 


three hundred. On the fide of the cavalry, the 
Triarii are quartered, a maniple behind a troop of 

horſe, both in the ſame form. They join as to the 
ground, but the Triarii turn their backs upon the 
horſe, and here each maniple is only half as broad 
as long, becauſe the Triarii are leſs in number than 
the other kind of troops (g.) 

At fifty feet 5 55 fronting the Triarii, 

a ſpace which forms a ſtreet on each Ade i in length, 
the Principes are Fes along the ſide of the in- 
; terval (6.) 

Behind the Principes the Haſtarii were quartered, 

a 3 as to the groan, but fronting the different 


Wa 

AVE far we have deſcribed the quarters of the 
two Roman legions, that formed the conſuPs 
army, and conſiſted 'of eight thouſand four hun- 
dred foot, and fix hundred horſe. It remains 
for us to diſpoſe of the allies. Their infantry were 
equal to that of the Romans, and their cavalry 
twice their number. In removing, for the ex- 
traordinaries or Evocati, the fifth part of the in- 
fantry; that is to ſay, ſixteen hundred foot, and 
a third of the cavalry, or four hundred men; 
there remained in the whole ſeven thouſand five - 
hundred and twenty hana horſe and foot, to 
quarter. | 
At fifty feet diſtance, and facing the Roman 
Haſtarii, a ſpace which formed a new ſtreet on 
each fide, the cavalry. of the allies incamp (8), 
upon a breadth of an hundred and thirty-three feet, 


and ſomething more. 
: Behind 
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Behind that cavalry, and on the ſame line, in- 


camp their infantry upon a breadth of two hundred 


r 


At the head of every maniplie, on each fide, are 
the tents of the centurions. The ſame, no doubt, 


ſnould be ſaid of the tents of the captains of the 


horſe, though. Polybius does not mention them. 


Part of the remaining ſpace behind the tents of 
the tribunes, and on the two ſides of the Prætorium 
or conſul's tent, was employed for a market (10), 
and the reſt for the quæſtor, the treaſury, and the 
ammunition (11). | 


Upon the right and left, on the ſides, and be- 


ond the laſt tent of the tribunes, facing the Præ- 
torium on a right line, were the quarters of the 


extraordinary * cavalry, Evocatorum (12——14); 
and of the other voluntier horſe, Selectorum 


413——15). All this cavalry faced, on one ſide, 
towards the place of the quæſtor, and, on the 
other, towards the market. It did not only in - 
camp near the conſul's perſon, but often attend- 


ed him upon. marches; in a word, it was gene- 
rally at hand to execute the orders of the conſul 


and quzſtor, 85 11 
The Roman infantry, extraordinary and volun- 
tiers, are in the rear of the horſe laſt ſpoken of, 


and upon the ſame line (16), and do the ſame ſer- 


vice for the conſul, and queſtor. ny 
Above this horſe and foot is a ſtreet an hundred 


- 


feet broad, which runs the whole breadth of the 


camp. = 
On the other ſide of this ſpace are the quarters 
of the extraordinary foot of the allies facing the 


 .. * Theſe tavo corps were horſe, either choſen by the conſuls them- 
Alves, or ſuch as voluntarily attended them. This gave birth to 
- the Pretorian cohorts, or bands under the emperors. The Sele&i or 
Ablecti. wwbether borſe or foot, were drawn out of the allies. The 
Evocati qwere' woluntiers, old foldicrs, either citizens or allies. 


TY market, ; 
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market, the Prætorium, and the treaſury, or place 
of the quæſtor (17). F 
The extraordinary foot of the allies were in- 
camped behind their horſe, and faced the intrench- 
ment and the extremity of the camp (18). 


The void ſpaces that remained on both ſides 


were allotted to ſtrangers and allies, who came later 
than the reſt (19). EY | | 
All things thus diſpoſed, we ſee the camp forms 


a ſquare, and that, as well by the diſtribution of 
the ſtreets, as the whole diſpoſition, it very much 


reſembles a city. And this was the ſoldiers idea 


of it, who conſidered the camp as their country, 


and the tents as their houſes. 

Theſe tents were generally made of ſkins ; 
from whence came the expreſſion, much uſed by 
authors, ſub pellibus babitare. The ſoldiers join- 
ed together in meſſes, which they called Con- 
tubernia. Theſe generally conſiſted of eight or 

ten men. FN 
From the intrenchment to the tents is a ſpace 

of two hundred feet ; and that interval is of ve- 
ry great uſe, either for the entrance or departure 
of the legions. For each body of troops ad- 
vances into that ſpace by the ſtreet before him, 
ſo that the troops, not marching in the ſame 
way, were not in danger of crowding and break- 
ing each other's ranks. Beſides which, the cat- 
tle, and whatever 'is taken from the enemy, is 
placed there, where a guard is kept during the 
night. Another conſiderable advantage of it is, 
that, in attacks by night, neither fire nor dart 
can be thrown to them; or, if that happens, it 
is very ſeldom, and can do no great execution, 
the ſoldiers being at ſo great a diſtance, and under 


the cover of their tents. If the camp of Syphax 


and Aſdrubal in Africa had been incloſed within 
| | | {a 
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ſo great a. ſpace, Scipio had never been able tg 
have burat it in one night, 

By the exact calculation of the camp, as Poly 
bis deſcribes it, each front contained 2016 feet, 
which make 672 yards; 21 that the whole ſuper- 

- ticies of the camp was 4, 255 feet, or 225,792 
ſmquare yards. 
When the 3 of troops was greater, the 
meafure and extent of the camp was augmented, 
Liv. I. 2. without changing its form. When the conſul Li- 
v. 46 vius Salinator received his collegue Nero into his 
925 camp, the extent of the camp was not enlarged; 
the troops were only made to take up leſs ground, 
becauſe thoſe of Nero were not to ſtay long; Which 
was what decei ved Aldo. Caſtra ahl. aucta ey. 
rorem faciebant. 

Polybius does not tell us, where che lieytenants, 
Legau, who held the firſt rank after the conſul, or 
the prætors and other officers, incamped. It is 
very likely, that they were not far from the conſul, 
with whom they had a continual intercourſe as well 
as the tribunes. - 

. Nor is he more expreſs upon the gates. of the 
22 1. 40. camp, which were four according to Livy.: Ad 
© 27% quatuor. portas-exercitum inſtruxit, ut, /igno dato, en 
omnibus partibus eruptionem fecerent. He afterwards 
calls them ibe Extraordinary, the Right principal, 

the Left principal, and the Queftorian. They have 
alſo other names, about which it is not a little 
difficult to reconcile authors. It is believed that 
the Eutraordinary gate was called ſo, becauſe near 

the place where the extraordinary troops incamp- 
ed; and that it was the ſame as the Prætorian, 
which took its name from its nearneſs to the Pre- 
.torium.. The gate oppoſite to this, at the other 

- extremity. of the camp, was called porte Decu- 
mana, becauſe near the ten maniples of each le- 

; gion 
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gion; and very probably is the ſame with the 


Quæſtorian, mentioned by Livy, in the place a- 
bove cited. I ſhall not expatiate any farther up- 
on theſe gates, which would require long diſſer- 

„ „%% 5 1 


o 


But we cannot fufficiently admire the order, 


_ diſpoſition, and ſymmetry of all the parts of the 
Roman camp, which. reſembles rather a city 


than a camp: the tent of the general, placed 


on an eminence, in the midſt of the altars and 
ſtatues of the gods, which ſeemed to render the 
Divinity preſent amongſt them; and ſurrounded 
on all ſides with the principal officers, always rea- 
| dy to receive and execute his orders. Four great 
ſtreets, which lead to the four gates of the camp, 
with abundance of other ſtreets on each fide of 
them, all parallel to each other. An infinity 
of tents, placed in a line at equal diſtances, and 
with perfect fymmetry. And this camp ſo vaſt 
and extenfive, and fo diverſified in its parts, which 
. ſeemed to have coſt infinite time and pains, was 
often the work of an hour or two, as if it had 
roſe of itſelf out of the earth. All this, how- 
ever, is nothing in compariſon with what, in a 
manner, conſtitutes the ſoul of the camp: I 
mean the wiſdom of command, the attention and 
vigilance of the general, the perfect ſubmiſſion 
of the ſubaltern officers, the entire obedience of 
the ſoldiers to the orders of their chiefs, and 
the military diſcipline, obſerved with unexam- 


pled ſtrictneſs and ſeverity: qualities which rank- 


ed the Roman people above all nations, and 
at length made them their maſters. The Roman 
manner of incamping muſt have been very ex- 
cellent and perfect, as they obſerved it inviola- 


bly for ſo many ages, and with ſo great ſucceſs, 


and there is almoſt no example of their camp's 
being forced by their enemies. 
pe This 
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git OF THE ART MILITARY |} 
©. This cuſtom of fortifying camps regularly, | 
which. the Romans conſidered as. er the moſt 


2 : _ eſſential parts of military knowledge and diſci- 
8g pline, has been diſuſed by the moderns. The 
ET number of troops, of which armies are now com- 


, - poſed, and that occupies a conſiderable extent of 
ground, . ſeems. to render this work impracticable, 
Xenoph. Which would become infinite. The people of 
1. Cyrop- Alia, whoſe armies were far more numerous than 
Pe. guts, never failed to incloſe their camp, at leaſt 
With very deep trenches, though they ſtaid only a 
day or a night; and often fortified it with, good 
'* _ Paliſadoes. Xenophon obſerves, _ that it was the 
great number of their troops itſelf, that rendered 
J lt oo eb ot thn, 


- It is agreed, that no people ever carried the 1 
: knowledge and practice of the art of war to an 
higher degree of perfection than the Romans: 
but it muſt be confeſſed, that their principal excel- 

lency lay in the art of. eee e in draw- 

ing up armies in battle array. And this is what 


1 Polybius admires moſt in it, who was a good judge 
— of military affairs, and had been long a witneſs of 
3 dhe excellent diſcipline obſerved. amongſt the Ro- 


man troops. When Philip, the father of Perſeus, | 
and before him Pyrrhus, prejudiced by their eſteem 
for the Greeks, and full of contempt for all other 


nations, whom they treated as Barbarians, ſaw, for 
the firſt time, the diſtribution and order of the 1 
| Roman camp, they cried out with ſurpriſe and ad- 3 


miration: Sure that cannot be the diſpoſition of Bar- 

LEE i Eo as 
But what ought. to ſurpriſe us moſt, and what 
it is even difficult to conceive, ſo remote are our 
manners from it, is this character of a people 
inured to the rudeſt toils, and invincible to the 
ſevereſt fatigues. We ſee here the effects 2864 
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THE ART MILITARY, 


| From the moſt early youth. Moſt of theſe ſoldiers, 
though Roman citizens, had eſtates, and cultivat- 


ed their inheritances with their own hands. In 


times of peace they exerciſed ' themſelves in the 
moſt painful labours. Their hands, accuſtomed 


daily to wield the ſpade, turn up the land, and 


guide an heavy plow, only changed exerciſes, and 
even found reſt in thoſe impoſed upon them by the 
military diſcipline; as the Spartans are ſaid never 
to have been more at their eaſe than in the army 
and camp, fo hard and auſtere was their manner 
1 living at all other times. 

Who could believe, that there was s nothing, 
even to cleanlineſs, of which particular care was 
not taken in the Roman camp! As the great ſtreet, 
iituated in the front of the Prætorium, was much 
frequented by the officers and ſoldiers, who paſſed 
through it to receive and carry orders, and upon 
their other occaſions, and thereby expoſed to much 
dirt; a number of ſoldiers were appointed to ſweep 
and clean it every day in winter, and to water it 
10 e to e the duſt IE” 
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Te E camp ſeg prepared in katy manner 


we have deſcribed, the tribunes aſſemble to 
take the oath of all the men in the legions, as well 
Free as ſlaves. All ſwear in their turn; and their 
oath conſiſts in a promiſe not to ſteal any thing in 
the camp, and to bring a ee N — 
in it to the tribunes. 

Tue ſoldiers had before taken a like ants at the 
time they were liſted: I deferred repeating it till 
now, that, being joined with the other, its force 
might be the better concęivede By this firſt oath 


Aul. _ the ſoldier engages to ſteal nothing alone or in 


J. 6. c 


Frontin. | 
Stratag. 


J. + 8. 3. 


e concert with others, either in the army or with- 
4 in ten thouſand paces of it; and to carry to the 


*Wronſu!l, or to reſtore to its lawful owner, what- 


ever he may find exceeding the value of one 
5 ſeſtertius, that is to ſay, about five farthings, 
* excepting certain things mentioned in the oath.” 
What is ſaid here of ten thouſand paces from the 
army does not mean, that the ſoldiers were al- 
| lowed to ſteal beyond that diſtance : but what- 


ever they found without thoſe bounds they were 


not obliged to carry to the conſul, Amongſt 
things excepted, was the fruit of a tree, pomum. 
Marcus Scaurus tells us, however, as a memorable 
example of the Roman abſtinence, that, a fruit-tree 
happening to grow within the incloſure of the 
camp, when the army picted it the next day, no- 
body had touched ik. Scaurus commanded the 


Ing at | that time. 


This 
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OF THE ART MILITARY. 
„ This oath ſhews, how far the Romans carried 
their. attention and exactneſs in preventing all ra- 
pine and violence in the army, becauſe theft is not 
only prohibited the ſoldiery, upon pain of the moſt 
indiſpenſable ſeverities; but they are not even per- 
mitted! to appropriate what they find on their 
Way, and chance preſents them. Hence the laws 
actually treat, as theft, the retaining any thing of 
another's after having found it, whether the owner 
were known or not: Qui alienum jacens lucri Fa- Sabin. ex 
ccendi cauſad ſuſtulit, Ka Mank, fre ſit «ins os Joe: - i 
At, ſtue neſci. | | 
have faid, that * was. podkilined with in- 1 
exorable ſtveri ity. There is a very terrible example Spartian. 5 | 
of this under the emperors, A. ſoldier had ſtole a in Peſcen, | 
fowl from a peaſant, and had eat it with nine other 49 
men in his meſs. The emperor Peſcennius Niger - - i 
condemned them all to die, and only ſpared their 4 
lives at the earneſt requelt of the whole army, oblig- „ 
ing each of them to give the countryman ten fowls, . 
And | fixing a mark of public infamy upon them 
during the reſt of the war. How many crimes is 
e a rigour capable of preventing! What 
a ſight is a camp under ſuch regulations! But 
what a vaſt difference is there between ſoldiers 
obedient to ſuch a diſcipline in the midſt of Pa- 
Faun and our marauders, who call themſelves 
hriſtians, and fear neither God nor man! The in- 
cloſure of the camp was a good barrier againſt diſ- _ 
order and licenſe; and we ſhall ſoon ſee, that, even 15 
upon marches, ſeverity of diſcipline had no leſs | *1 
effect than lines and intrenchments. | | | 
A wonderful order was obſerved night and day " 
throughout the whole camp, in reſpect to the it 
watch word, centinels, and guards; and it was in 1 
' this-its ſecurity and quiet conſiſted, To render Il 
the guard more regular and leſs fatiguing, the 1 
B b 2 | night | 
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GF THE'ART MILITARY. 
night was divided into four parts or watches, and 
che day into four ſtations. Every one had his duty 
fixed, both in regard to time and place; and in 
the camp all things were regulated and diſpoſed, 
as in a well· ordered family. 

I have already ſpoken elſewhere of the fimpli- 
ciey of the antients in regard to their proviſions 
and equipage. The ſecond Scipio Africanus would 
not ſuffer a ſoldier to have any more than a kettle, 
a a ſpit, and a wooden bow]. Epaminondas, the 
glorious Theban general, had only this furniture 
both for the field and city. The antient generals 
of Rome were not more magnifcent. They did 
not know T what filver ' plate was in the army; 
and had only à bowl and a ſalteellar of that me- 
tal for ſacrifices. The horſes glittered alſo with 
Hlver ornaments. 'Phe hours of dining and fi 
ping were made known'by'a certain ſignal. We 
have obſerved, that moſt of the Roman emperors 
eat in public, and often in the open air. It has 
been remarked; I that Peſcennius made no uſe of 
coverings againſt the rain. The meals of theſe 
emperors, as well as of the antient generals, of 
whom Valerius Maximus ſpeaks, were ſuch as 
might be eaten in public without any reſerve ! 
the meats of which they eonſiſted had nothing 


= Epaminoudas, Dux Thebanorum 8 auen ieee 
In ſupellectili ejus, prœter wr & veru r * inventte- 
tur. Froatin.' Strabag. I. 4. c. 515 

. Præter equos viroſque & 1 ied 4 ar genti, quod; urimum in 
phaleris equorum, | (nam ad veſc oy facto perexiguo, utique 
ry ny rig utebantur) omnis cetera r da diri pienda militi data eſt ; 

, I. 22. n. 62. 

Þ Idem in omni expeditione, ante omnes-militarem eibum ſump- 
1 unquam, vel contra r queſivit tecti e 

apitol. 

{| Fuit illa ſimplicitas antiquorum in.cibo capiendo, humanitatis 
mul & continentiæ ceitiſſima index. Nam maximis viris prandere 
& ccenarę in prop atulo, verecundiæ non erat. Nec ſanè ullas epulas 
babebant, quas a popu fubjieare anne Val. Mar. I. 2. 
he 3. WW 
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in them, that it was neceſſary to conceal from 


the eyes of the ſoldiers, who ſaw with joy and ad- 


miration, that their maſters were no better fed than 
themſelves. © 


What was. moſt Amend in the * diſ- 


ons was the continual exerciſe to which the 
troops were kept, either within or without the 
camp; ſo that they were never idle, and“ had 
ſcarce any reſpite from duty. The new · raiſed ſol- 
diers performed their exerciſe regularly twice a 


day, and the old ones once. They were formed 


to all the evolutions, and other parts of the art 
military. They were obliged to keep their arms 


always clean and bright. They were made to 


take haſty marches of a conſiderable length, laden 
with their arms, and ſeveral paliſadoes; and that 
often in ſteep and craggy countries. - They were 
habituated always to keep their ranks, even in 
the midſt of diſorder and confuſion, and never 
to loſe ſight of their ſtandards. They were made 
to charge each other in mock battles, of which 
the officers, generals, and even the conſul him- 
ſelf were witneſſes, and in which they thought 
it for their glory to ſhare in perſon. When they 
had no enemy in the field, the troops were em- 
ployed in conſiderable works, as well to keep them 


in exerciſe,” as fot the pubſie utility. Such in 


particular are the highways, called for that rea- 


Opere faciendo wilites ſe 3 non habebant facul- 
tatem. Hirt. in bell. Afric. 

„ quia otioſa caſtra erant, crebro decurrere milites cogebat 
(Sempronius) ut tyrones aflueſcerent ſigna ſequi, & in acie cognoi- 
cere ordines ſuos. Liv. I. 23. n. 35. 

Primo die legiones in armis quatuor millium ſpatio deeurrerent. 
Secundo die arma curare & tergere ante tentoria juſñt (Scipio Afri- 
canus.) Tertio die ſudibus inter ſe in modum juſtæ pugnæ concur- 
rerent, præpilatiſque miſſilibus jaculati ſunt. Liv. I. 26. n. 51. 

T Acuere alii gladios; alii galeas buculaſque, ſeuta alii, ori- 
caſque tergere. . |. 44. n. 34. 

fon 
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ſon vie militares, w 


uint. I. 2. c. 14. 


* 


are the fruits of this wiſe 
and ſalutary cuſtom: Stratum militari labore iter. 


o 


o 
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wr H 


e may judge whether, amidſt theſe exer- 
ciſes, Which were almoſt continual, the troops 
could find time for thoſe unworthy diverſions, 

equally pernicious in the loſs of time and money. 
This ch, this phrenzy 
the ſhame of our times has forced the intrench- 
ments of the camp, and aboliſned the laws of mi- 
litary diſcipline, had been | 
tients as the moſt hagſter of omens, and- the moſt 


terrible of prodigies. le 
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